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ABSTRACT 
DEVELOPING A PROCESS TO INTRODUCE SPIRITUAL 
FORMATION AS A PATHWAY FOR 


TRANSFORMATION 


by 


Constance L. Wilson 
United Theological Seminary, 2007 
Mentor 


R. Robert Creech, Ph.D. 


The project developed, implemented, and evaluated a small-group process to introduce 
spiritual formation, and to increase knowledge and understanding among participants at 
the United Methodist Church of the Resurrection, a mega-church in Leawood, Kansas. A 
participant’s guide was developed by the researcher and was integral for the project. 
Qualitative and quantitative research methods included pre-assessment and post- 
assessment questionnaires, personal interviews, various inventories, researcher 
observation, dialogue, reflection tools, vocabulary tests, and discernment. To maximize 
long-term retention, active learning engaged experiential metaphors and embodied 
practices. Knowledge and understanding of spiritual formation increased among 


participants. 
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INTRODUCTION 
DEVELOPING A PROCESS TO INTRODUCE SPIRITUAL FORMATION 
AS A PATHWAY FOR TRANSFORMATION 
The purpose of this doctoral project was to explore the role and value of spiritual 

formation in the context of a particular mainline church. Consumerism, powerful 
corporate and institutional structures, and a pluralistic society define the context of the 
American church. Most mainline churches continue to decrease in membership, creating 
an anxious reaction among church leaders. Mainline denominations are in decline. ! 
Something clearly needs to change. Where does one start in the sea of polity, tradition, 
and institutional hierarchical systems? Church consultants have been studying the issue 
for years. Informed Christian leaders have offered theories for renewal, restoration, and 
reformation. Christians invested in solutions have worked diligently to offer a plethora of 
new and improved plans or programs. Where do leaders in the mainline church turn when 


more study, harder work, and better programs no longer work? 


'The Barna Group, Ltd., and its research division (formerly The Barna Research Group) defines 
mainline churches as those associated with the American Baptist Churches/U.S.A.; United Church of 
Christ; Episcopal Church; United Methodist Church; Evangelical Lutheran Church in America; and 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. This definition was found at The Barna Group, Ltd., 
http://www.barna.org/FlexPage.aspx? Page=BarnaUpdate& BarnaUpdateID=157. This Internet website was 
accessed on February 6, 2007. 


The apostle Paul offers a response, “Do not be conformed to this world, but be 
transformed by the renewing of your minds, so that you may discern what is the will of 
God — what is good and acceptable and perfect” (Rom. 12:2).” The church needs 
to be transformed, to become like Christ who does the will of God. This is the work of 
the Holy Spirit. Discernment allows Christians to know the difference between the spirit 
of the world and the Spirit of God. Transformation is the goal; spiritual formation is the 
process. Christians are called to participate as agents of God’s transforming grace, to live 
lives of discernment, showing others what Christ is like. Visible transformation among 
Christians offers a witness to people who are looking for answers to questions about 
meaning, purpose, and solutions to life’s challenges. The failure of the church to attend to 
spiritual formation leaves believers immature and vulnerable to the ways of the world. 

The church is, in the words of the Apostle Paul, the body of Christ (1 Cor. 10:16, 
12:27; Eph. 4:12). The church is to be the physical presence of Christ in the world.* As 
such, the church’s primary mission, like Christ’s, is to do God’s will. God has called 
Church of the Resurrection, a mainline United Methodist Church, to build a Christian 
community where non-religious and nominally religious people are becoming deeply 
committed Christians, who are pursuing the spiritual journey by becoming biblically 
informed, spiritually transformed, and daily living their faith in the world.* The project 


addressed two questions. “Would a process creating awareness, knowledge, and 


2The New Interpreter’s Study Bible: New Revised Standard Version with the Apocrypha 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2003), 2028. Unless otherwise specified, all scripture is from the New Revised 
Standard Version. 


3Many of the metaphors used for this ministry project and thesis were presented through a Pauline 
lens, using the Apostle Paul’s language. 


4The United Methodist Church of the Resurrection is sometimes abbreviated Church of the 
Resurrection in this thesis. 


understanding of spiritual formation help people become more deeply committed 
Christians who are becoming spiritually transformed?” Further, “Can spiritual formation 
help Church of the Resurrection more effectively and faithfully live out its mission?” 

The ministry model focused on the development, implementation, and evaluation 
of a process to introduce, as well as increase the knowledge and understanding of, 
spiritual formation among project participants. An Introduction to Spiritual Formation for 
the Journey, a participant’s guide (Appendix Q), was created as part of the experiential 
learning process. Christians can commit to a relationship with God, gain knowledge and 
understanding of spiritual formation, and embark on a journey where transformation is 
possible.° 

A selected group of leaders at Church of the Resurrection participated in a ten- 
week experiential formation process. The group consisted of twelve members from the 
church who were interested in learning about spiritual formation. Participants were 
invited to experience an active learning model. Since knowledge and understanding are 
more effectively learned when they are translated into experiential metaphors and 
embodied practices, these methods were employed. The metaphor selected for the project 
was the spiritual journey. Each week the participant’s guide introduced a different focus 
for the journey: Beginning the Journey, Companions for the Journey, Context for the 
Journey, Covenant for the Journey, Worship on the Journey, Leading the Journey, Paths 
for the Journey, Sustaining the Journey, Discerning the Journey, and Commitment to the 
Journey. The format always included a didactic component, a shared practice or 


experience, theological reflection, and collaborative discernment about the content. 


5Philip Sheldrake, The New SCM Dictionary of Christian Spirituality (London, UK: SCM Press, 
2005), 388. The word “transformation” refers the reader to “Journey, spiritual.” “The Journey” is Church 
of the Resurrection’s metaphor for the spiritual life. 


This thesis takes a broad view of Christian spirituality, focusing particularly on 
spiritual formation. Specifically, chapter one orients the reader to The United Methodist 
Church of the Resurrection, the ministry of spiritual formation, the reason for this focus, 
defines specialized terms, and explains the synergy between the context and the author. 
Chapter two demonstrates the writer’s expertise in the area of spiritual formation, 
locating it in the broader context of Christian spirituality through a review of literature, 
contemporary concepts, emerging issues, and a discussion of leaders and organizations 
advancing work in the field. Disciplines such as spiritual direction, spiritual discernment, 
and spiritual practice are more fully developed and their connections to spiritual 
formation specified. 

Chapter three provides a theoretical foundation, a discussion of the theological 
doctrines most relevant to this ministry project, and biblical wisdom that informs the 
development of this model. A review of history and tradition provides a sense of what has 
been, what is now, and what might be emerging. Chapter four articulates the opportunity 
and challenge, introducing the methods for model design, the tools developed and 
implemented for the process, and the instruments used for data collection and evaluation. 
Chapter five delineates the model implementation, the method of data collection, and 
offers an analysis of the project. Chapter six summarizes the project. Recommendations 
are made for additional research. Theological reflections reveal ideas and insights gained 
by the researcher. 

The participant’s guide, An Introduction to Spiritual Formation for the Journey, is 
integral for the understanding and implementation of this ministry model. It has been 


included in this document as Appendix Q. 


The church needs transformation. What leads to transformation? An intentional 
process of spiritual formation is one path. Acute and chronic needs for Christian spiritual 
formation exist among Christians in contemporary mainline churches. The model for 
spiritual formation presented in the following chapters holds promise for meeting these 
pressing needs. The ministry model was created for the local church, and may be adapted 


for a wide variety of contexts. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Christian Spiritual Formation 


Spiritual formation has become a familiar term among Christian educators, 
seminarians, a growing number of clergy, and most recently, leaders in Protestant 
churches. It is not a term well known among the general public. Spirituality, on the other 
hand, is a term widely used in contemporary society. “I am spiritual, but not religious” is 
often heard. Men and women are on a quest for meaning and purpose, for healing and 
comfort, as well as security and truth. The world offers solutions like power, success, and 
acquisition. These answers may leave people with possessions and addictions. Many 
become bankrupt, financially and spiritually. What remains is an internal void that these 
solutions cannot fill. Philosopher, Dallas Willard observes that, “Spiritual formation has 
now presented itself as a hopeful possibility for responding to the crying, unmet need of 
the human soul.”! Who can respond to this need? God calls Christians to be agents of 
change, to show the way. The church, the body of Christ, is one of God’s best 
instruments for transformation. The essence of Christian spirituality is following Christ 


on a journey of personal transformation.” The church has an opportunity to help people 


'Dallas Willard, Renovation of the Heart (Colorado Springs: NavPress, 2002), 21. 


"David Benner, Sacred Companions: The Gift of Spiritual Friendship and Direction (Downer’s 
Grove: InterVarsity, 2002). 


discover new life in Christ, in the world, but not of the world. Spiritual formation offers 
one possible pathway for personal, communal, and mainline transformation. The United 


Methodist Church of the Resurrection is a mainline church positioned to lead the way. 


The Story of Church of the Resurrection 


On October 27, 2005, the United Methodist Church of the Resurrection celebrated 
its fifteenth birthday. This congregation is in the southern part of the Kansas City 
metropolitan area; it is committed to building a church for people who like to ask 
questions, are a bit skeptical of easy answers, are open to discovering truth and are 
willing to explore the Christian faith. Since its founding in 1990, literally thousands have 
become a part of Church of the Resurrection. People attend because the people of the 
church are welcoming, the worship services are inspired, the sermons speak to both the 
intellect and the heart, and the small groups offer authentic community. For many, this 
experience was their first with a Christianity that made sense, was relevant to their daily 
lives, and left them looking forward to coming back. 

As a result, over the last few years, Church of the Resurrection has become the 
largest United Methodist church in the United States and the largest church in the Kansas 
City area. With this growth came the challenge of providing adequate facilities for 
worship and for the many ministries for children and youth. In April 2004, the church 
opened the doors to a 176,000 square-foot addition that provides state-of-the-art facilities 
with room to grow. 

A history of the Church of the Resurrection is brief because the church is young 


in years. In June of 1990, United Methodist Bishop, W. T. Handy, appointed a young 


Reverend Adam Hamilton to launch a new mission congregation along the Kansas- 
Missouri state line corridor. The Missouri Conference of the United Methodist Church 
agreed to pay the pastor’s salary, plus a fund of $3,000 to help start this new church. By 
September of that year, a core group of thirty people had committed to help launch the 
church. On October 7, 1990, Church of the Resurrection held its first worship service. 
Interestingly, the church first met in a funeral home. Because of a targeted mailing 
campaign and personal invitations, approximately one hundred people attended that first 
service. 

The church grew rapidly from its inception. Soon there were two worship services 
and an adult Sunday school. The need for a larger space was evident. In the spring of 
1991, the pastor negotiated the donation of the Stanley Racquetball Center, a defunct 
health club, to the church. It was used for weekday programs, youth ministry, and church 
offices. By the end of 1992 worship service attendance had grown to an average of 230 
per Sunday and the church had outgrown the funeral home. The church moved to a 
nearby public school and a building campaign for a permanent church home was 
initiated. Ground was broken at the new site in November, 1993. Resurrection added a 
third worship service in the spring of 1994 and attendance reached 640 per Sunday by 
fall. December 4, 1994 was the day Church of the Resurrection move to its new church 
home at 13720 Roe Avenue. Christmas was a joyous celebration of God’s bountiful gifts. 

At the celebration of its fifth anniversary, more than one thousand people attended 
a service at a high school gym, followed by a barbecue and hayride. The church honored 
the charter years and looked forward to the October 22, 1995 groundbreaking for a new 


education wing. In 1996 the new 24,000 square foot education building was completed; a 


new preschool and many new ministries were launched. The church also received the 
prestigious Circuit Rider Award for its leadership in evangelism and church growth. 
People were involved in Sunday school and worship attendance soared to nearly 2,000 
per weekend. Three hundred and thirty children attended Vacation Bible School. In 1997, 
almost three hundred adults entered Disciple Bible study, which became a 
transformational vehicle for many. 

Resurrection purchased an additional forty four acres of land to be used for future 
growth. By Christmas Eve 1998, a move was made to a new 1,600 seat sanctuary where 
8,400 people celebrated Christmas during worship services. The overall facilities 
increased from 35,000 square feet to 110,000 square feet accomodating 2,300 members. 
As Resurrection continued to grow and dream, an increase in vision and new ministries 
was realized. By 2000, the congregation and staff laid the groundwork for a new campus- 
like setting that could be built by 2004. This facility would include a new sanctuary and 
an adjoining educational facility. Membership grew to nearly 8,000 adults and children. 
Easter worship service attendance surpassed 10,000. More than 1,000 people were 
involved in Disciple Bible Study. Of the 1,500 people received into membership in 2001, 
it is significant to note that two-thirds were not active in a church within a year of their 
first visit to Resurrection. At eleven years old, worship attendance flourished with an 
average of 5,400 worshippers per weekend. 

In 2002, increasing membership and worship attendance led to the creation of a 
Sunday morning worship service off site. A service was added at an event and conference 
facility two miles west of the Resurrection campus. The largest capital campaign in 


Resurrection’s history was undertaken that spring. Almost $30 million dollars were 
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committed by members to fund additional space for worship and education. By summer, 
construction began on a new 3,050 seat sanctuary with adjoining narthex and support 
space; a fifty-four classroom educational wing was added. Everything grew in 2003; 
another worship service was begun on Sunday evening, increasing the total services to 
seven. Average weekly worship attendance was over 6,000 with Christmas Eve worship 
over 14,000. Sunday school classes increased to near capacity, which heightened the 
anticipation of the new education space still under construction. 

The newest building completed in March 2004, seats 3,050 in the sanctuary, 
offers educational space, and a huge narthex for gathering. The Ray Firestone Chapel was 
dedicated for prayer. This total space makes it possible to offer radical hospitality and 
excellent programs for every member of the family. On Christmas Eve 2004, more than 
18,000 people worshipped in the new space. Transformation of the space continues as the 
church grows and matures as a congregation and significant community resource. 

Today, more than one hundred first time visitors attend the church on an average 
weekend. The church has witnessed striking growth, particularly for a church in a 
mainline denomination. Current membership has grown to more than 13,000 adults and 
children. Attendance at Christmas Eve 2006 services was in excess of 22,000 people.* 

What makes this mainline church grow in the midst of decline? It is helpful to 
look at Church of the Resurrection’s belief statement, purpose, vision, strategies, values, 
and limitations for clues to its effectiveness: 

We believe the church belongs to God and that the church is, in 


the words of the Apostle Paul, the body of Christ. The church is to 
be the physical presence of Christ in the world. As such, our 


3This information was found at Church of the Resurrection, 
http://www.cor.org/Our_Story.1067.0.html. This Internet website was accessed on February 6, 2007. 
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primary aim is to do God’s will. We believe God has called the 
Church of the Resurrection to the following: 

Resurrection’s Purpose: To build a Christian community where 
non-religious and nominally religious people are becoming deeply 
committed Christians. 

Resurrection’s Vision: To transform lives, to transform our 
community and to renew the mainline church. 

Resurrection’s Strategies: The following five broad areas of 
ministry constitute the primary means of accomplishing our 
purpose and vision. They are the historic elements of the church’s 
mission: Worship, Evangelism, Service, Discipleship and 
Fellowship. 

Our first aim is to glorify God in worship; our second is to 
introduce people to Jesus Christ through evangelism; our third is 
to help persons of all ages to become more deeply committed 
Christians through ministries of discipleship; our fourth is to build 
caring relationships and foster mutual ministry among the church 
family through authentic Christian fellowship; and finally, we aim 
to train, equip, inspire and mobilize members to live out their faith 
as salt and light outside the walls of the church through ministries 
of service. 

Resurrection’s Values: It is our desire to honor God through our 
work on God’s behalf. To that end, we will do God’s work with 
the qualities we most value: integrity, grace, excellence, relevance, 
authenticity, passion, humility, faith, inclusivity, commitment, joy 
and love. 

Resurrection’s Limitations: We recognize that certain actions 
could impede our ability to achieve God’s purpose and vision for 
this church. We therefore, resolve and state that the Church of the 
Resurrection shall not: pursue ministry which is contrary to its 
purpose; fail to seek to be good stewards of its financial and non- 
financial resources; do anything in opposition to the spirit and 
intent of the United Book of Discipline; stray from biblical 
principles and scriptures; or stop discerning God’s vision for 
Church of the Resurrection. 

At Church of the Resurrection, we are Christians who are 
excited to be part of the United Methodist Church.* 


As most United Methodists Churches, Resurrection holds to the historic doctrines 


of the Christian faith. United Methodists are evangelical, but moderate rather than 


‘These statements were found at Church of the Resurrection, 
http://www.cor.org/Our_Mission.83.0.html. This Internet website was accessed on February 6, 2007. For a 
full explanation of Church of the Resurrection’s United Methodist beliefs see 
http://www.cor.org/Our_Beliefs.76.0.html. This Internet website was accessed on February 6, 2007. 
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fundamental. Resurrection seeks the via media (middle way), to look at both sides of any 
issue. Value is placed on both the intellect and modern science, while looking to the 
Bible as the authoritative guide for faith and practice. People in this faith community ask 
questions, wrestle with difficult issues, and seek to do so with grace and compassion. 
Resurrection is committed to passionate preaching, worship that is lively, and small 
groups where people have the opportunity to grow in faith. Another strong commitment 
is to be a Christian resource for the community. 

Church of the Resurrection is located in Leawood, Kansas, which is in proximity 
to two other cities: Overland Park shares a border with Leawood, and Olathe shares a 


border with Overland Park. 


The Context of Church of the Resurrection 


Leawood, Kansas Demographics?” 


The city of Leawood is located in Johnson County, Kansas. As of the 2000 
census, the city had a total population of 27,656 made up of 9,841 households, which 
include 8,118 families. The population density is 708.1/km? (1,833.4/mi’). There are 
10,129 housing units at an average density of 259.3/km? (671.5/mi?). The racial makeup 
of the city is 95.19% White, 1.46% African American, 0.14% Native American, 2.18% 
Asian, 0.01% Pacific Islander, 0.25% from other races, and 0.77% from two or more 


races. 1.30% are Hispanic or Latino of any race. 


These statistics were accessed at the United States Census Bureau at http://www.census.gov, 
http://quikfacts.census.gov/qfd/states/20/2039075.html, and 
http//factfinder.census/govservletSAFFPopulation? event=Search&_name=Leawood&>state=04. These 
Internet websites were accessed on February 6, 2007. 
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There are 9,841 households out of which 41.4% have children under the age of 18 
living with them, 76.0% are married couples living together, 5.1% have a female 
householder with no husband present, and 17.5% are non-families. 15.2% of all 
households are made up of individuals and 6.5% have someone living alone who is 65 
years of age or older. The average household size is 2.81 and the average family size is 
3.14. 

The age distribution is: 30.2% under the age of 18, 4.2% from 18 to 24, 23.2% 
from 25 to 44, 29.8% from 45 to 64, and 12.6% who are 65 years of age or older. The 
median age is 41 years. For every 100 females there are 96.1 males. For every 100 
females age 18 and over, there are 93.3 males. 

The median income for a household in the city is $102,496, and the median 
income for a family is $113,058. Males have a median income of $90,546 versus $43,933 
for females. The per capita income for the city is $49,139. The poverty rate is 1.3% of the 
population; 0.5% of families live below the poverty line. For the total population, 0.5% of 


the children and 2.8% of the elderly are living below the poverty line. 


Overland Park Demographics° 


Overland Park is the second most populous city in Kansas. As of 2002, the total 
population was 158,430, a 6.3% gain over the population in 2000. The largest employer 


in Overland Park is Sprint Nextel Corporation. Its campus occupies 240 acres (1 km?) in 


These statistics were accessed at the United States Census Bureau at http://www.census.gov, 
http://quickfacts.census.gov/qfd/states/20/2039075.html, 
http://factfinder.census.gov/serletSAFFPopulation? event=Search&_name=Overland+Park& _ sta..., and 
http://factfinder.census/gov/servlet/ACCSSAFFFacts? event+&geo_id=16000US2053775&_geoCon... 
These Internet websites were accessed on February 6, 2007. 
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the city, and employs about 14,500 people. The city is also the headquarters for the 
Yellow Roadway Corporation and the employee-owned Black & Veatch Corporation. 
The Shawnee Mission School District and Blue Valley School District employ several 
thousand people in the city. Colleges and universities include: The University of Kansas 
Edwards Campus, Baker University, Johnson County Community College, and Kansas 
City metropolitan area campuses of Ottawa University. As of the census of 2000, there 
were 59,703 households and 39,702 families residing in the city. The population density 
in 2000 was 1,014.3/km? (2,627.0/mi*). Overland Park has the second highest percentage 
in the country of residents age 25 and over with four-year college degrees. 
Approximately 46.4% of its residents have such degrees. This represents a stable and 
diversified economic base, accessible public resources, and commitment to excellent 
public education. 

There are 62,586 housing units at an average density of 425.8/km? (1,102.9/mi’). 
The racial makeup of the city was 90.65% White, 2.55% African American, 0.27% 
Native American, 3.83% Asian, 0.03% Pacific Islander, 1.24% from other races, and 
1.43% from two or more races; 3.77% are Hispanic or Latino of any race. There were 
children under the age of 18 living in 33.9% of the households; 56.8% of the households 
included married couples living together; 7.4% had a female householder; and 33.5% 
were non-families. Single adults made up 27.4% of all households; 7.7% were comprised 
of a single adult over 65. The average household size was 2.47 and the average family 
size 1s 3.06. 

The age distribution was: 26.2% under the age of 18, 7.0% from 18 to 24, 32.5% 


from 25 to 44, 23.0% from 45 to 64, and 11.4% who were 65 years of age or older. The 
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median age was 36 years. For every 100 females there were 93.8 males. For every 100 
females age 18 and over, there were 90.1 males. 

The median income for a household in the city was $62,116, and the median 
income for a family was $77,176. Males had a median income of $52,072 versus $34,186 
for females. The per capita income for the city was $32,069; 3.2% of the population and 
2.1% of families were below the poverty line. For the total population, 2.9% of the 


children and 3.5% of the elderly were living below the poverty line. 


Olathe Demographics’ 


Olathe is the county seat of Johnson County, Kansas. As of the 2000 census, the 
city had a total population of 92,962. The 2000 census recorded there were 32,314 
households, with 24,623 families residing in the city. The population density was 
662.7/km? (1,716.4/mi’). The racial makeup of the city was 88.63% White, 3.70% 
African American, 0.43% Native American, 2.74% Asian, 0.05% Pacific Islander, 2.64% 
from other races, and 1.80% from two or more races; 5.44% are Hispanic or Latino of 
any race. 

There were children under the age of 18 living in 45.1% of the households; 63.8% 
of the households included married couples living together; 9.0% included a female 
householder; and 23.8% were non-families. Single adults made up 18.4% of all 
households; 3.7% of households were comprised of a single adult over 65 years of age. 


The average household size was 2.83 and the average family size was 3.24. 


These statistics were accessed at the United States Census Bureau at http://www.census.gov, 
http://quickfacts.census./gov/qfd/states/20/2039075.html, and 
http://factfinder.census/gov/servlet/SAFFPopulation ? event=Search& name=Olathe&_state=0400. These 
Internet websites were accessed on February 6, 2007. 
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The age distribution was: 30.8% under the age of 18, 9.2% from 18 to 24, 36.7% 
from 25 to 44, 18.1% from 45 to 64, and 5.2% who were 65 years of age or older. The 
median age was 31 years. For every 100 females there were 99.4 males. For every 100 
females age 18 and over, there were 96.1 males. 

The median income for a household in the city was $61,111, and the median 
income for a family was $68,498. Males had a median income of $45,699 versus $30,217 
for females. The per capita income for the city was $24,498. 4.1% of the population and 
2.4% of families were below the poverty line. For the total population, 4.1% of the 
children and 4.1% of the elderly were living below the poverty line. 

In August 2006, Church of the Resurrection launched a west campus in Olathe, 
Kansas. Worship attendance is averaging 550. In January 2007, land was purchased thirty 
minutes south of the Leawood campus for a retreat center to be built sometime in the next 
ten years. Church of the Resurrection does not have a diverse congregation. The profile 
of the congregation reflects the demographics of the area. Church of the Resurrection is a 
primarily white, upper middle class population. Generally, members are well educated 
and their salaries reflect a diverse economic base. 

A physical exegesis of the context allows observation not evident in the statistics. 
Very expensive houses surround the church. Across the street are million dollar houses 
sitting on one of many golf courses. In a five-mile radius there are small to large 
Christian churches of varying denominations. There are several Catholic churches, two 
Jewish synagogues and a community center. The most prominent institution in the area is 


the Sprint campus, which has high visibility. In a five miles radius three major hospitals 
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and at least four health clubs provide choice. An increasing number of upscale restaurants 
sit on real estate pads that cost well over a million dollars. 

A variety of furniture and decorating stores exist to furnish the plethora of new 
homes. Car dealerships line the four-lane thoroughfares. Many of the cars on these lots 
cost more than the average American’s home. A vehicle in bad shape indicates a person 
from another county, most likely working in the area. Public transportation is almost non- 
existent; people seen walking are doing so for exercise, not transportation. Five Starbucks 
coffee houses are conveniently located within a one-mile radius of the church. This 
snapshot reflects the epitome of consumer society. Some call Johnson County the bubble 
of affluence. People appear to be living the good life. What does their religious life look 
like? 

The population of Johnson County in 2000 was 451,086. 50.8% of the population 
or 229,211 persons reported being part of a religious group. There were 55,147 
Evangelical Protestants; 62,145 Mainline Protestants; 96,095 Catholics; 25,824 from 
other denominations; and 221,875 claiming no affiliation. There are sixty-seven mainline 
churches in Johnson County; twenty of those are United Methodist. Twenty-five other 
faith traditions, including Jewish, Sikh, Hindu, Muslim, Unitarian Universalist, and 
Zoroastrian communities are also present.® 

In this context of consumerism, powerful corporate structures, and pluralistic 
society that Church of the Resurrection, a mainline mega-church, resides. How does it 


manifest the presence of Christ in the world? How does it respond to the call of God? 


’These statistics come from The Association of Religion Data Archives at 
http://www.thearda.com/mapsReports/reports/counties/20091_2000.asp. This Internet website was 
accessed on February 9, 2007. 
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Programs and Ministries at Church of the Resurrection 


“The Journey” is Church of the Resurrection’s metaphor for a lifelong adventure 
in Christian living. Church of the Resurrection’s purpose is to build a community where 
non-religious and nominally religious people are on a journey to becoming deeply 
committed Christians, defined as followers of Christ who are theologically informed 
(knowing God with their heads), spiritually transformed (loving God and others with 
their hearts), and are living out their faith daily in the world (by serving God with their 
hands). 

The primary means to accomplishing the purpose and vision are: Worship (to 
glorify God), Evangelism (to introduce people to Jesus Christ), Discipleship (helping 
people become more deeply committed Christians), Fellowship (building caring 
relationships and mutual ministry), and Service (training and equipping members to live 
as salt and light outside the walls of the church). These are considered pathways on the 
journey. 

At Church of the Resurrection, Christians are growing in their faith through two 
ministry pathways, small groups and discipleship ministry. Discipleship has a strong 
emphasis on head knowledge and behavior modification. Spiritual formation is similar, 
but integrates both head and heart knowledge, focusing on formation of the soul or 
character in the power of the Holy Spirit. 

Thousands of people have been introduced to the basic tenets of Christianity 
through the Alpha Course, a ten-week ecumenical study on Christian faith. Many more 
people have completed multiple years of Disciple I, H, HI, IV, and V Bible Study, a 


United Methodist resource. Those interested in further study continued on to Christian 
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Believer, another United Methodist program that includes church history, classic 
writings, and information on the saints of the church. Equipping Christians for service 
requires that they learn about spiritual gifts. Members and non-members have learned 
about spiritual gifts and discovered personal styles through Carol Cartmill and Yvonne 
Gentile’s interactive study Serving from the Heart: Finding Your Gifts and Talents for 
Service.° 

Many people come to Church of the Resurrection with excellent leadership and 
organizational skills acquired through study or in the corporate world. To teach servant 
leadership, a creative lay team designed a leadership development program called 
UpWord Bound University. Under Cartmill and Gentile’s leadership and refining, the 
content of the class has been developed into an excellent curriculum, Leadership 
Essentials: Practical Tools for Leading the Church.'° Church of the Resurrection is 
committed to leading and teaching, offering knowledge and skill training to members and 
other churches. 

Church of the Resurrection is committed to renewing the mainline church. In a 
context where mainline churches are declining, Church of the Resurrection is growing. 
Catalyst Ministry functions to share ideas, principles, and concrete tools hoping to 
revitalize churches. Wesley Academy is a cooperative effort of the United Methodist 
Church of The Resurrection with Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington, D.C. The 
Equipping Lay Ministries program exists to assist lay leadership in the church today. 


Church of the Resurrection is at its best when its lay leadership is enthusiastic, maturing 


°Carol Cartmill and Yvonne Gentile, Serving from the Heart: Finding Your Gifts and Talents for 
Service (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2003). 


‘Carol Cartmill and Yvonne Gentile, Leadership Essentials: Practical Tools for Leading the 
Church (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2006). 
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spiritually, informed, and well grounded biblically and theologically. Leadership Institute 
is a two-day or extended three-day conference offered each fall. The Summit is the in- 
house leadership event for connecting members and the time when the senior pastor, 
Adam Hamilton, shares the vision for the future and for the coming year. 

Opportunities for service are bountiful. Faith Work offers in-town mission 
opportunities every other week; the format is show up, pick a mission, and go forth. 
Ongoing service opportunities exist in partnership with other not-for-profit agencies and 
churches around the city. Mission trips inside the United States are scheduled often and 
are adapted, based on mission needs, such as hurricane Katrina relief effort in 2006 and 
2007. Passport mission trips to Honduras, Russia, and Africa offer service opportunities 
regularly. Church of the Resurrection is an externally-focused church. 

In addition to numerous mission opportunities, there are always ways to serve in 
the church. Volunteer and service opportunities exist in every ministry area: Christian 
Education, Women’s Ministry, Men’s Ministry, Small Group Ministry, Workplace 
Ministries, Singles Ministry, Boomer’s Ministry, Marriage Ministry, Young Adults 
Ministry, Senior Adult Ministry, Leadership Development, Blood Drive, and Stewardship 
Ministries. People at Church of the Resurrection are deeply involved in service. What 
could possibly help this church become even more effective in reaching her vision? 
Increased attention to spiritual transformation, inner transformation of the heart and soul, 


could lead the church to accomplish her vision with even greater effectiveness. 
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Preparation for the Spiritual Journey 


Spiritual formation requires specialized leadership. Allowing the Holy Spirit to 
enter one’s soul and learning to love God with one’s heart is not merely a matter of 
academics or information. It is a matter of formation. Spiritual knowledge and 
understanding are learned experientially. Formation happens most effectively in the 
context of safe relationships, through the sharing of experiences, through communal 
practice, and by the openness to God and one another. The contemplative, inwardly 
focused parts of holistic spiritual formation lead to transformation of the heart and soul. 
The opportunity for this kind of experiential formation was not available in the local 
church context. The author began to explore other options. At the suggestion of Lovett 
Weems, then President of Saint Paul School of Theology and a member of Church of the 
Resurrection, the author began formal study of spiritual formation through a three-year 
ecumenical formation program called Souljourners. '! She was comfortable in this 
ecumenical environment because of her childhood. 

Diversity was a wonderful gift and great training for the author’s ministry. In a 
one block area, Catholics, Jews, Seventh Day Adventists, Lutherans, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, and atheists lived together in peace and harmony. The writer knew nothing 
else. Her family had no faith tradition. No particular church or temple was home. She was 
comfortable in all holy places. She experienced a special mystery in the Catholic Church. 
The language she could not understand was Latin. What were the secrets behind the wall 
where no women were allowed? The scrolls read on Saturday morning at temple were 


beautiful. There the language was Hebrew. Where could she go and understand what was 


''Souljourners is a three-year ecumenical Christian spiritual formation program that trains spiritual 
directors, located at Mount Saint Scholastica, a Bendictine community in Atchison, Kansas. 
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being shared? At thirteen she decided to go to a Lutheran Church with the neighbor. They 
spoke English. The pastor was young, different from the priests and rabbis. After two 
long years of catechism, memorizing the creeds, and learning about Martin Luther, she 
was baptized. She was not the only one; her sister, brother, and father were baptized with 
her. Confirmed into membership and a life of discipleship, she loved the church. At 
sixteen, she was going to school and working thirty hours a week. Something had to go, 
so it was church. By nineteen she was married and working. 

Married to an agnostic, church was not part of their shared experience. By the 
time she was thirty they had two children. She wanted church to be part of their life, but 
the conflict it evoked in the marriage was unsettling. She and her two children were 
“CEO” Christians, Christmas and Easter only. Divorce created a crisis in her life she 
could not deal with alone. Being a single mom with two kids was difficult. She needed a 
partner, a companion. Single life created space to pursue a new relationship, a divine 
relationship. She invited God back into her life in very intentional ways. Subsequent 
marriage to a life-long Christian helped her return to the path of discipleship, the couple 
found a newly formed church in their neighborhood. It seemed like a good match: a new 
relationship and a new church. They joined the United Methodist Church of the 
Resurrection, which was meeting in a school. The church was created for non-religious 
and nominally-religious people, and that described the author well. 

Professionally, the writer spent nine years in the corporate world working for 
Montgomery Ward, starting in the credit department, moving to the personnel 
department, and then to the regional data processing department. That experience gave 


her a broad view of corporate organizational function. The opportunity to work with all 
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kinds of people was a rich and defining preparation for ministry. When she hit the wage 
ceiling, the author looked for a career with more financial potential. Real estate became a 
wonderful and fulfilling profession. Once again, the writer was working with diverse 
people and helping them discern important life decisions, which provided good training 
for ministry. She loved the work, the people, and the relationships. Something more 
pressing was calling her, however. She had a desire to grow spiritually. She was torn 
between volunteering at the church and working in the secular world. 

Beginning with her experience as a nominal Christian involved in discipleship 
programs at Church of the Resurrection, the author developed knowledge of the church 
through Christian education. Disciple Bible studies, Alpha courses, Stephen Ministry 
leadership, Sunday School, Lay Speaking ministries, and church committees gave her a 
solid knowledge of programs and Christian education at the church. Being the Lay 
Leader for five years allowed her to understand dynamics among church leaders and the 
processes and systems supporting ministry.!? The Walk to Emmaus Retreat was a 
significant experience in her formation, which happened in connection with, but outside 
the church. '° 

Because of her leadership role, the author was introduced to Leadership Training 
Network and attended a “Level One Institute” for equipping lay people.!4 This was a 


practical model based in the Ephesians 4 mandate, which embodied the “priesthood of all 
In United Methodist polity, this elected position has vote and voice on Church Council, serves as 
the chairperson of several committees, and is often a lay delegate to Annual Conference. 


3Walk to Emmaus is a three-day retreat experience created by The Upper Room, an ecumenical 
ministry of the United Methodist Church. 


‘Leadership Training Network, formerly part of Dallas, Texas based Leadership Network, is now 
owned by Loveland, Colorado based Group Publishing’s Church Volunteer Central. For more information, 
the reader can visit www.group.com. This website was accessed on February 9, 2007. 
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believers.” A passion for mentoring connected meaningfully to this equipping model of 
ministry. She helped create a team that designed a working metaphor and began 
implementation of an equipping model. The STEPS (Seeking to Empower People to 
Serve) team was created. A year later a spiritual gifts inventory was developed and the 
writer participated on a design team, which crafted a leadership program, UBU (UpWord 
Bound University). The STEPS metaphor evolved into “Spiritual Summits.” The 
paradigm of the pastor doing all things was shifting and a culture of equipping was being 
formed. The writer’s call to ministry had been impacted by her relationship with people 
leading the equipping movement, especially Sue Mallory, who then was with Leadership 
Training Network and who wrote The Equipping Church: Serving Together to Transform 
Lives.'> 

During that time the student found herself drawn to study of spiritual leadership. 
Being a Christian layperson in the secular world gave her an opportunity to compare 
leadership practices in the business world and the church. Mentoring and coaching were 
present in both contexts. She began a personal journey to learn about spiritual mentoring. 
This led to Souljourners, a spiritual formation program that trains spiritual directors 
located at a Benedictine monastery in Atchison, Kansas. Souljourners was critical for her 
formation.'® She was powerfully formed through her relationship and study in the 
Benedictine community. Academics, experiential learning, practicing disciplines, and 


participating in the sacraments in the context of a community dedicated to prayer was 


'SSue Mallory, The Equipping Church: Serving Together to Transform Lives (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 2001). 


‘6Souljourners is a Christian ecumenical School for Spiritual Direction which expanded to include 
a spiritual formation track for those not sure they wanted to become spiritual directors. 
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life-changing. After graduating from the program, the Mount Saint Scholastica 
Community invited the writer to serve on the board as their ecumenical representative. A 
year later, she was on the faculty, where she implemented a mentoring component and 
created a discernment of call retreat for students. Her leadership style was informed by 
the practice of discernment she experienced. Knowledge of God and knowledge of self 
had taken her to a deeper discernment of call. This was the place she truly began to trust 
God’s leading in the unfolding process of her own transformation. 

Through her engagement with church, spiritual direction, and Leadership Training 
Network, the author became acquainted with Chuck Olsen, the director of Worshipful 
Work, the Center for Transforming Religious Leadership. Another pathway on the 
journey opened. Worshipful Work was committed to the skill and spiritual development 
of Christian leaders in ecumenical settings. The point of convergence in each of the 
author’s contexts was the desire to see leaders spiritually formed in order to create 
cultures of transformation and sustain a healthy Christian life. 

The student moved into more responsible areas of lay leadership at the United 
Methodist Church of the Resurrection and in the United Methodist Conference. She did 
further training with Leadership Training Network and Leadership Network. After she 
became a spiritual director and joined the staff of Souljourners, she helped more fully 
develop the program and began to supervise directors in training. She became a 
consultant for Worshipful Work. In each setting, she was able to observe different 


leadership styles and practices. The distinction between transactional and 
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transformational leadership became clear as the student worked to create her own 
theology of leadership and transformation. '” 

Through formal academic study, spiritual formation, and prayerful discernment a 
call to ordained ministry was affirmed. Within the inter-relationship of multiple contexts, 
the student was able to discover gifts for ministry, develop those gifts, learn leadership 
skills and language necessary to bridge the secular and church world, and she was 
equipped to invite and lead others on the transformational journey. 

While finishing her undergraduate degree in human relations, the student began 
formal theological study at Saint Paul School of Theology in Kansas City, Missouri. 
During that time, she became a Deacon in the United Methodist Church. She was grateful 
for her training first as a spiritual director, then as a Deacon with a ministry connecting 
world and church, and finally as an Elder serving in Congregational Care. Through 
ongoing discernment of call, she knew sacramental ministry had to be part of her spiritual 
leadership. The student’s identity as an involved layperson, equipping leader, spiritual 
director, and then pastor in congregational care, with certification in spiritual formation, 
helped her understand the transformational journey personally. 

Growing up in Johnson County, being educated in the public school system, and 
watching the transformation of the city gave the writer a distinct advantage in 
understanding this ministry context. She learned the culture and the dynamics. She 
brought these attributes to this ministry context. She was trained and experienced in the 


field of spiritual formation; trained and experienced as a spiritual director; trained in the 


'7) eadership theory, research, education, and development concentrated on leadership as a 
transactional exchange between leader and follower until about fifteen years ago. Then, a new paradigm of 
transformational leadership was introduced which better reflected the practices of the best leaders. This is 
based on the work by Bernard M. Bass, A New Paradigm of Leadership: An Inquiry into Transformational 
Leadership (Alexandria: U.S. Army Research Institute for the Behavioral and Social Sciences, 1996), xiii. 
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area of spiritual discernment; had knowledge of the history, organization, and vision of 
Church of the Resurrection; possesses love for God and God’s people; a passionate desire 
to see personal, communal, and denominational transformation; understood the people 
she pastors and their life challenges; and desired to help people grow into deeply 
committed Christians. All these experiences helped create the synergy necessary to 
develop, implement, and evaluate a process for spiritual formation at this time at Church 
of the Resurrection. 

As the result of the researcher’s training and exposure to the field of spiritual 
formation, she was convinced that more focused attention to spiritual formation could 
strengthen the capacity for Church of the Resurrection to reach her goals. As a person of 
prayerful discernment, the author’s guiding questions were always, “What is mine to 
do?” and “How have I been gifted, formed, and equipped to serve God and God’s 
people?” She believed she had been trained as an equipping leader and had gained 
specialized education and skills to help create the tools to guide this process of spiritual 
formation. The Holy Spirit leads people through transformation of the heart and soul, but 
there is be a need for human guides on this journey. The researcher was qualified to train 
and equip others to develop and expand this ministry of holistic spiritual formation. 

Chapter Two reviews the literature, resources, and models that led to the 


development of this ministry process. 


CHAPTER TWO 


STATE OF THE ART IN THE MINISTRY PROJECT 


The Ministry of Spiritual Formation 


Pastors have traditionally embodied the priestly roles of preacher, teacher, and 
shepherd. In addition to these roles, today’s pastor is called to be chief executive officer 
and entrepreneur. The contemporary pastor is expected to embody leadership in new 
ways, to be an authentic spiritual leader. Howard Rice and Eugene Peterson both 
seasoned pastors, say the contemporary pastor needs to be a spiritual guide or spiritual 
director.! Spiritual direction is the conscious orientation of one’s Christian life toward a 
deeper communion with God and toward ways of living according to God’s will. These 
ways are discerned through the help of another, often called a spiritual director. A 
spiritual director is one who acts as a guide for another in order to enhance the experience 
of Christian faith. A spiritual director is one who has attained a firm knowledge of 
Christian belief and can accompany persons in sensitive and helpful ways through the 
power of the true guide, the Holy Spirit. Pastors offering spiritual leadership in their 
churches need to be spiritually formed, as do their congregations. In the recent past, 


people interested in spiritual direction or formation had to find resources outside the local 


'Bugene Peterson, A Long Obedience in the Same Direction (Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 
2000) and Howard Rice, The Pastor as Spiritual Guide (Nashville: Upper Room Books, 1998). 
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church. Because of advances in the field, the mainline church has an opportunity to 
provide such resources today. 

Current literature reflects the position that the leader cannot lead where he or she 
has not been. The pastor cannot expect the congregation to enter a process of spiritual 
formation toward transformation unless the pastor himself or herself values it. Even if the 
pastor does not want to take responsibility for spiritual formation personally, another 
qualified leader in the church should. Protestant seminaries are coming on board by 
integrating spiritual formation into their curriculum. Until this is consistent in pastoral 
education, people with specialized training, ideally in spiritual direction, can provide 
leadership for spiritual formation. In response to the growing demand in the area of 
spiritual formation, a plethora of literature, models, systems, and organizations have 
emerged. They address a broad range of leadership development, spiritual development, 
and prayerful discernment considered spiritual and specifically Christian. 

One might ask, “Is spiritual formation a movement or a process?” It is both. The 
call for each succeeding generation to create models, programs, processes, and systems 
that equip or form the saints for works of service to the glory of God is grounded in the 
biblical mandate for Christian leaders in Ephesians 4. Many metaphors are used in the 
communication of formation, such as, the journey, the path, and the ladder. The classical 
disciplines of mystical theology and spiritual theology furnished original and 
foundational language for faith formation. Sunday school, Christian education, and 
disciple making, provide more contemporary language, with spiritual formation being the 


most recent descriptor. 
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One perpetual question is, “How does one know God, love God, and serve God?” 
Answers are revealed in the study, practice, and integration of spiritual formation 
processes. So, who is qualified to teach and guide spiritual formation? Some pastors have 
this calling and training. Laypersons with training in the ministry of spiritual direction 
and formation can lead the ministry. For Protestants, spiritual formation training has 
existed primarily outside the local church, either in denominational structures, some 
seminaries, private schools, monasteries, or retreat centers. Intentional spiritual formation 
ministries in local churches are a growing, recent phenomena. 

Spiritual formation has been considered a Roman Catholic practice in the past. 
Since Vatican II in 1965, the Catholic Church has been more willing to share and the 
Protestant Church has been more open to learn. Pope John XXII opened the doors of the 
Vatican to allow new thinking by encouraging the presence of representatives from other 
Christian denominations. Robin Lovin reports that, “Albert Outler, perhaps the leading 
Methodist thinker at that time, was a Protestant observer at the meetings of the council 
during the same years that he was providing some of the leadership that resulted in the 
union of the Methodist Church and the Evangelical United Brethren to form the United 
Methodist Church. The larger stirrings and deeper questions that Outler observed in 
Rome helped turn what might have been simply a merger of two Protestant 


denominations into a genuine pursuit of theological roots and bearings for the future.” 


Robin Lovin, “Vatican II: 40 Years Later: Council advanced rediscovery of Christian Family” in 
The National Catholic Reporter Online, 4 October 2002, found at 
http://ncronline.org/NCR_Online/archives2/2002d/100402/100402u.htm. This Internet website was 
accessed on February 7, 2007. 
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A new commitment to work ecumenically with Protestants and a greater freedom for 
Catholic laypersons offered new venues for sharing spiritual formation practices.° 

After Vatican II, Protestants were able to take advantage of the resources residing 
in the care of the Catholic Church for the formation of a holy life. One stream of 
influential wisdom for contemporary application comes from monastic communities. The 
Benedictine Order, for example, has offered a model of leadership guided by prayerful 
discernment and such spiritual practices as Lectio Divina, or holy reading. 

Monastic communities may have been motivated to share their gifts with the 
wider world in order to survive financially. Many religious communities face the 
challenge of having property, without the financial resources to support them. As 
monastic communities age with fewer young religious entering, the cost of property 
maintenance going up, and older members becoming dependent on fewer wage earners, 
this problem will intensify. Many communities began offering retreats and spiritual 
direction beyond the Catholic Church to people of all faith traditions. Quite a number of 
Benedictine communities have started schools for spiritual formation and direction. 

Over the past thirty years, retrieval of traditional ancient practices and research in 
the area of spiritual direction, spiritual formation, and discernment has broadened.° The 

3“How Vatican II Turned the Church Toward the World” in TIME Archive, 17 December 1965, 


1-6 found at http://www.time.com/time/printout/0,88 16,834774,00.html. This Internet website was 
accessed on February 7, 2007. 


‘Mount Saint Scholastica in Atchison, Kansas was forced to tear down a six-story building, once a 
school because the cost to maintain it was $1,000,000 per year. 


5Some people consider this retrieval New Age, Eastern, or Emergent and caution against it. One 
group is Lighthouse Trails Research Project: Exploring the Dangers of Contemplative Spirituality. They 
recommend two books reviewing the dangers of contemplative spirituality: Running Against the Wind by 
Brian Flynn and A Time of Departing by Ray Yungen, published by Lighthouse Trails Publishing. After 
reading their information, it was decided by this author that they did not consider the historical roots of the 
Christian tradition. This information was found at http://www.lighthousetrailsresearch.com/index.html. 
This Internet website was accessed on February 9, 2007. 
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search for current literature specific to spiritual direction, spiritual formation, and 
discernment reveals many works on diverse spiritualities. For this project, the researcher 
is concerned with Christian spirituality, which is Christ-centered as opposed to Buddhist, 
New Age spirituality, or other spiritualities. Recent literature and emerging issues in the 
ministry of Christian spirituality show evidence of the advancement in the understanding, 
ongoing development, and practice of spiritual direction and formation in diverse age 
groups and settings.° For persons involved in spiritual direction over the past ten years, 
the emerging body of new literature seeks to address complex contexts in which the 
practice of spiritual formation and direction takes place. Some volumes focus on 
introducing the tradition.’ Others focus on specific technique, theory, or issues in 
spiritual direction.’ Many present a history of the ministry.’ Particular denominational 


offerings 


°For example, Tony Jones, Soul Shaper: Exploring Spirituality and Contemplative Practices in 
Youth Ministry (El Cajon: Youth Specialties, 2003) retrieves spiritual direction, sacred reading, the Ignatian 
Examen, icons, the labyrinth, and pilgrimage. Doug Pagitt and the Solomon’s Porch Community, 
Reimagining Spiritual Formation: A Week in the Life of an Experimental Church (El Cajon: emergentYS, 
2004) creates it own new expressions for a new age, for example, integrating art as part of the worship 
experience. Heather Webb, Small Group Leadership as Spiritual Direction: Practical Ways to Blend an 
Ancient Art into Your Contemporary Community, (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2005 interprets ancient 
practices for a new era. Norvene Vest, ed., Still Listening: New Horizons in Spiritual Direction (Harrisburg: 
Morehouse Publishing, 2000) looks at emerging themes including special life issues, specific social 
contexts, and particular populations. 


"David G. Benner, Sacred Companions: The Gift of Spiritual Friendship & Direction (Downers 
Grove: InterVarsity Press, 2002), Julie M. Douglas, Handbook for Spiritual Directors (New York: Paulist 
Press, 1998), and Jeannette A. Bakke, Exploring Spiritual Direction: Holy Invitations (Grand Rapids: 
Baker Books, 2000). 


8Nick Wagner, ed., Spiritual Direction in Context (Harrisburg: Morehouse Publishing, 2006), 
Suzanne M. Buckley, ed., Sacred is the Call: Formation and Transformation in Spiritual Direction 
Programs (New York: The Crossroad Publishing Company, 2005), and Mary Rose Bumpus and Rebecca 
Bradburn Langer, eds., Supervision of Spiritual Directors: Engaging in Holy Mystery (Harrisburg: 
Morehouse Publishing, 2005). 


*Norvene Vest, ed., Tending the Holy: Spiritual Direction Across Traditions (Harrisburg: 
Morehouse Publishing, 2003). 
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place the tradition within a stream of specific spirituality, for example Anglican or 
Celtic. '° 

Relevant topics and concepts in the field of spirituality are theology, history, 
conversion, faith development, wholeness, spiritual formation, spiritual direction, 
spiritual assessment, assessment instruments, spiritual autobiography, spiritual journals 
and memoirs, spiritual disciplines, community, scripture, theological reflection, spiritual 
retreat, classic Christian spiritual writers, congregational development, ministry, worship, 
and spiritual discernment. This is not an exhaustive list. Other related topics in the church 
are worship, stewardship, missions, fellowship, and service. A number of excellent 
bibliographies offer resources.'! Many denominations offer their own bibliographies as 
well. 


Literature Related to Spiritual Formation 


Foundational to the ministry of spiritual formation is Richard Foster’s Celebration 
of Discipline: The Path of Spiritual Growth.'* This book continues to inform the growth 


of countless Christians. Devotional Classics, also written by Foster, offers selections 


'OMargaret Guenther, Holy Listening: The Art of Spiritual Direction. (Boston: Cowley 
Publications, 1992) writes from the Anglican perspective. J. Philip Newel, Listening for the Heartbeat of 
God: A Celtic Spirituality (New York: Paulist Press, 1997) writes from the Celtic view. 


‘lA few examples include: Bibliographies for Theology, compiled by Fr. William Harmless, S.J. at 
Creighton, http://moses.creighton.edu/harmless/bibliographies_for_theology/. This Internet website was 
accessed on February 8, 2007. SPT Bibliography, compiled by the Society for Pastoral Theology, 
http://www. geocities.com/societyforpastoraltheology/H_spiritual_biblio.html. This Internet website was 
accessed on February 8, 2007. Readings on Our Work in Spirituality, Leadership, and Organizations, 
compiled by Margaret Benefiel at Executive Soul, http://www.executivesoul.com/6_reading room.html. 
This Internet website was accessed on February 8, 2007. The Integration of Faith and Learning: A Basic 
Bibliography, Union University accessed at http://www.uu.edu/centers/christld/bibliog/spirform.htm. This 
Internet website was accessed on February 8, 2007. 


Richard Foster, Celebration of Discipline: The Path of Spiritual Growth (San Francisco: Harper 
Collins, 1998). 
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from the Christian writers from Saint Augustine to Dietrich Bonhoeffer.'? Spiritual 
Classics distinguishes classic authors by looking at their disciplines, worship, guidance, 
and celebrations. !4 Foster’s book Prayer is a solid basic on the practice of prayer.!° 
Renovaré provides a host of spiritual resources, guidebooks, videos, and workbooks. One 
of their most recent publications is The Renovaré Spiritual Formation Bible. '° 

Dallas Willard, theologian and scholar, has long been a voice for the relevance of 
God in daily life. He is a professor at University of Southern California’s School of 
Philosophy. He has written extensively in the area of spiritual formation, in 
journals, books, and contemporary Christian magazines.'’ His book Renovation of the 
Heart was the catalytic work that created impetus, grounding, and a focus for the 
beginning of this doctoral ministry project.!® Other books by Willard informing this 
project were Hearing God: Developing a Conversational Relationship with God; The 
Divine Conspiracy: Rediscovering Our Hidden Life in God; The Great Omission: 


Reclaiming Jesus’ Essential Teachings on Discipleship; The Spirit of the Disciplines: 


3 Richard Foster and James B. Smith, Devotional Classics (New York: Harper Collins Publisher, 
1993). 


‘Richard Foster and Emily Griffin, eds., Spiritual Classics (New York: Harper Collins Publisher, 
2000). 


Richard Foster, Prayer: Finding the Heart’s True Home (San Francisco: Harper Collins, 1992). 


Richard Foster, ed., The Renovaré Spiritual Formation Bible: New Revised Standard Version 
with Deuterocanonical Books (San Francisco: Harper Collins Publishers, 2005). 


TA full range of Dallas Willard’s publications can be accessed at http://www.dwillard.org/ . This 
Internet website was accessed on December 1, 2006. 


8Willard, Renovation of the Heart. 
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Understanding How God Changes Lives; and Revolution of Character: Discovering 
Christ’s Pattern for Spiritual Transformation, written with Don Simpson. '® 

Willard was the keynote presenter for “Walking the Way Together: The Promise 
and Power of Small Group Discipleship,” a spiritual formation conference that was co- 
sponsored by Saint Paul School of Theology and the United Methodist Church of 
the Resurrection (the context for this project) in Kansas City on January 6 and 7, 2006. 
Some Church of the Resurrection leaders who attended this event were invited to 
participate in this project. The researcher had a personal conversation and conducted a 
telephone interview with Willard prior to the January event. The researcher was also able 
to dialogue with Willard in January 2006 during his visit to Church of the Resurrection. 
These conversations were invaluable to the researcher’s thinking. 

W. Paul Jones has written a comprehensive book on the practice of spiritual 
formation with tools, models, and assessments. The title is The Art of Spiritual 
Direction.*° He offers inventories, practices, and wisdom from the Protestant and 
Catholic traditions. Jones’ work offers a broad overview of the history, tradition, and 
biblical grounding. In addition, he shares user-friendly tools for the actual practice of 


spiritual direction and spiritual formation. 


Dallas Willard, Hearing God: Developing a Conversational Relationship with God (Downers 
Grove: InterVarsity Press, 1999); The Divine Conspiracy: Rediscovering Our Hidden Life in God (New 
York: Harper Collins Publishers, 1998); The Great Omission: Reclaiming Jesus’ Essential Teachings on 
Discipleship (San Francisco: Harper Collins Publishers, 2006); The Spirit of the Disciplines: 
Understanding How God Changes Lives (New York: Harper Collins Publishers, 1988); and Dallas Willard 
and Don Simpson, Revolution of Character Discovering Christ’s Pattern for Spiritual Transformation 
(Colorado Springs: NavPress, 2005). 


20W. Paul Jones, The Art of Spiritual Direction: Giving and Receiving Spiritual Guidance 
(Nashville: Upper Room Books, 2002). 
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Douglas Rumford, a Presbyterian, wrote SoulShaping based on his Ph.D. 
dissertation in spiritual formation.”! He designed and outlined a model of spiritual 
formation that was seminal for this project. Rumford offers a broad discussion of diverse 
spiritual disciplines and shares his own experience with practices in accessible ways, 
supported with academic integrity. Rumford lives and serves in the same community as 
Church of the Resurrection, which made it possible for the researcher to study with him 
for a six-week period. 

Marjorie Thompson’s Soul Feast is a basic book to consider when beginning to 
study or teach spiritual formation.” Thompson is with The Upper Room in Nashville, 
Tennessee and worked with others to design a spiritual formation model entitled 


t.?3 Subsequently, the Companions series offers stand-alone or 


Companions in Chris 
sequential topics for growth in spiritual disciplines and formation. Thompson’s writing, 
model, training, and subsequent conversations were invaluable in the construction of this 
project. 

Eugene Peterson’s teaching series Soulcraft uses Ephesians as the text and 
biblical guide for spiritual formation.”4 He has contributed greatly to the field, writing 


books including A Long Obedience in the Same Direction; Subversive Spirituality; Take 


and Read: An Annotated List for Spiritual Reading; The Contemplative Pastor; and 


*IDouglas Rumford, SoulShaping: Taking Care of Your Spiritual Life (Wheaton: Tyndale House, 
1996). 


?2Marjorie Thompson, Soul Feast: An Invitation to the Christian Spiritual Life (Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 1995). 


Gerrit Scott Dawson, Adele Gonzalez, E. Glenn Hinson, Rueben Job, Marjorie Thompson, 
Wendy Wright, Companions in Christ: A Small-Group Experience in Spiritual Formation (Nashville: 
Upper Room Books, 2001). 


4Fugene Peterson, Soulcraft: Spiritual Formation (Vancouver: Regent College Audio, 1998). 
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Working the Angles.*> Another valuable contribution to this project was his well-known 
contemporary language version of the Bible, The Message.”° Not everyone has the same 
appreciation for Peterson, however. According to Tara Hornbacker, “Johnson and 

Dreitcer in Beyond the Ordinary, take exception to Peterson’s position that God is most 


present in the angles, but just as present in the line of pastoral ministry. They do not so 


much oppose spiritual formation as approach it with a different understanding.””’ 


The late author Henri Nouwen is widely known for his wisdom in the area of 
spirituality and ministry. He was a prolific writer, probably best known for The Wounded 
Healer.*® Most related to this project were Creative Ministry; In the Name of Jesus: 
Reflections on Christian Leadership; Making All Things New: An Invitation to the 
Spiritual Life; and Spiritual Direction: Wisdom for the Long Walk of Faith.?? Another 
significant book for this work is Henri Nouwen: A Spirituality of Imperfection, written by 


Dr. Wil Hernandez, a colleague of the researcher.*° Hernandez teaches spiritual 


*5Eugene Peterson, A Long Obedience in the Same Direction (Downers Grover: InterVarsity Press, 
2000); Subversive Spirituality (Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1997); Take and 
Read: An Annotated List for Spiritual Reading, (Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1996); The Contemplative Pastor (Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1989); and 
Working the Angles (Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1987). 


Eugene Peterson, The Message Remix//The Bible in Contemporary Language (Downers Grove: 
NavPress Publishing Group, 2003). 


>7Tara Hornbacker, Associate Professor of Ministry Formation at Bethany Theological Seminary, 
in a telephone interview by Connie Wilson, 26 January 2007, Overland Park, KS. 


8A Ithough this is one of Nouwen’s most popular books, it was not significant to this ministry 
project. 


2°Henri Nouwen, Creative Ministry (New York: Doubleday Image Books, 1971); In the Name of 
Jesus: Reflections on Christian Leadership (New York: The Crossroad Publishing Company, 1989); 
Making All Things New: An Invitation to the Spiritual Life (New York: Harper Collins Publishing, 1981); 
and Henri Nouwen with Michael Christensen and Rebecca Laird, Spiritual Direction: Wisdom for the Long 
Walk of Faith (San Francisco: Harper Collins Publishing 2006). 


3°Wil Hernandez, Henri Nouwen: A Spirituality of Imperfection (New York: Paulist Press, 2006). 
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formation in local church settings, multiple seminaries, and at the Leadership Institute in 
partnership with the Spiritual Formation Alliance.*! 

The late Thomas Merton, a Trappist monk, poet, and author, influenced Henri 
Nouwen. Merton wrote a great deal on spirituality through personal journals, 
autobiographical works, articles, and books. One of his most popular books is The Seven 
Storey Mountain.** Relevant for this project were Contemplative Prayer; Life and 
Holiness; and Spiritual Direction and Meditation.** Merton benefited from the Vatican II 
movement for a more ecumenical way of being the church. He was fascinated by and 
became a great student of Buddhism. 

Parker Palmer is a Quaker educator. His writing addresses discernment of call, 
small group process, seeing life as a journey, and issues of courage for self-leadership 
and the leadership of others. He developed a model of seasonal retreats for educators, 
“Courage to Teach,” and subsequently, one for church leaders. The inaugural retreat, 
“Courage to Lead,” was held in July 2006 in partnership with The Fetzer Institute.*4 


Palmer’s books informing this project are A Hidden Wholeness: the Journey toward an 


3!The Spiritual Formation Forum, http://www.spiritualformationforum.org/sff_otherforums.html. 
This Internet website was accessed on February 8, 2007. 


3?Although popular, this book was not significant to this ministry project. 


Thomas Merton, Contemplative Prayer (New York: Doubleday, 1996); Life and Holiness (New 
York: Doubleday, 1963); and Spiritual Direction and Meditation (Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1960). 


*4The Center for Courage and Renewal, http://www.couragerenewal.org/?q=node/118. This 
Internet website was accessed on December 1, 2006. The information for the 2006 retreat is no longer 
available via Internet. 
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Undivided Life; Let Your Life Speak: Listening for the Voice of Vocation; The Active Life: 
A Spirituality of Work, Creativity, and Caring; and To Know as We are Known.*> 

Especially helpful in thinking about group formation in the Wesleyan tradition is 
David Lowes Watson’s book Covenant Discipleship and D. Michael Henderson’s John 
Wesley’s Class Meeting.*° A Wesleyan focus on leadership is supported by Lovett 
Weem’s Leadership in the Wesleyan Spirit.*’ John Gooch’s book, John Wesley for the 
21” Century aids the discussion on Wesleyan practices suitable for today’s contexts. ** 
How Is It with Your Soul?: Class Leader’s Manual by Denise Stringer for use with This 
Day: A Wesleyan Way of Prayer by Laurence Hull Stookey, introduces a contemporary 
way to practice Wesleyan class meetings.*? W. Paul Jones’s chapter “Communal 
Spiritual Direction: The Wesleyan Movement as Model” and his “Rule and the Wesleyan 
Covenant” are excellent contributions found in his book The Art of Spiritual Direction: 
Giving and Receiving Spiritual Guidance.*° 

John Wesley, Anglican priest, founder of the Methodist Movement, spiritual 


director, evangelist, writer, and publisher was prolific. The sermons and journals written 


35Parker Palmer, A Hidden Wholeness: the Journey Toward an Undivided Life (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 2004); Let Your Life Speak: Listening for the Voice of Vocation (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
2002); The Active Life: A Spirituality of Work, Creativity, and Caring (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1990); 
and To Know as We are Known (New York: Harper Collins Publishers, 1993). 


3David Lowes Watson, Covenant Discipleship (Nashville: Discipleship Resources, 1996) and D. 
Michael Henderson, John Wesley’s Class Meeting: A Model for Making Disciples (Nappanee: Francis 
Asbury Press, 1997). 

37Lovett H. Weems, Jr., Leadership in the Wesleyan Spirit (Nashville: Abingdon, 1999). 

38John O. Gooch, John Wesley for the 21 Century (Nashville: Discipleship Resources, 2006. 

Denise L. Stringer, How Is It With Your Soul? Class Leader’s Manual for Use with This Day 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 2004) and Laurence Hull Stookey, This Day: A Wesleyan Way of Prayer (Nashville: 
Abingdon, 2004). 


4 Jones, The Art of Spiritual Direction. 
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by Wesley are a rich source for theology, practical wisdom, and models for spiritual 
formation. Charles Wesley, also an Anglican priest and partner with his brother in 
ministry, made accessible and practical Wesleyan theology and Christian doctrine 
through the gift of his hymns. The contributions made by both of these men have left a 
rich legacy for the praxis of theology in the church or in small groups. It should be noted 
that they had the great advantage of previous works by Johann Arndt (1555-1621) True 
Christianity and Philip Jacob Spener (1635-1705) Pia Desideria, as well as Count 
Nikolaus von Zinzendorf’s (1700-60) many sermons and hymns focused on Christian 
community.*! 

Practicing faith as individuals and as a community is the subject of Practicing our 
Faith by Dorothy Bass.” The Practicing Congregation: Imagining a New Old Church, 
Strength for the Journey: A Pilgrimage of Faith in Community, and Christianity for the 
Rest of Us all written by Diane Butler Bass are informative as well as formative. John 
Ortberg, teaching pastor at Menlo Park Presbyterian Church, has also contributed with 


The Life You’ve Always Wanted: Spiritual Growth for Ordinary People.** Adele 


41Johann Arndt, True Christianity, Classics of Western Christianity (New York: Paulist Press, 
1978) and Philip Jacob Spender, Theodore G. Tappert, trans. and ed., Pia Desideria (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 1964. 


“Dorothy C. Bass, ed., Practicing Our Faith (Herndon: The Alban Institute, 2004). 

43Diane Butler Bass, The Practicing Church: Imagining a New Old Church (Herndon: The Alban 
Institute, 2004; Strength for the Journey: A Pilgrimage of Faith in Community (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
2002); and Christianity for the Rest of Us (San Francisco: Harper Collins Publishers, 2006). 


“John Ortberg, The Life You’ve Always Wanted: Spiritual Growth for Ordinary People (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan, 2002). 
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Calhoun’s book, Spiritual Disciplines Handbook: Practices That Transform Us is the 
most comprehensive and user-friendly book on spiritual disciplines available to date.*° 
In a conversation with the researcher, Calhoun reported that her church staff engaged in 
the disciplines, offering theological reflection and feedback before the book went to print. 

Several books contribute to thinking of the congregation as the body of Christ (a 
biblical image) or a living system (a family systems image). The Leader’s Journey by 
Herrington, Creech, and Taylor looks at congregational life, learning communities, and 
leadership through a lens of Bowen Family Systems Theory. Sue Mallory’s book The 
Equipping Church: Serving Together to Transform Lives is a contemporary text 
promoting the priesthood of all believers.*° Mallory paints a vivid mental picture of the 
body of Christ, incarnate and acting, as she grounds her model of the “equipping church” 
in Ephesians 4. Another very helpful book on transformation, grounded in the letter to the 
Ephesians, is Holy Transformation: What it takes for God to make a difference in you by 
Chip Ingram.*” Transformation: How Glocal Churches Transform Lives and the World 
by Bob Roberts Jr. posits that transformed life of the believer leads to a transformed 
world.*8 

Adam Hamilton is the senior pastor of the United Methodist Church of the 


Resurrection, the context for this ministry project. His book Leading Beyond the Walls 


4 


SAdele A. Calhoun, Spiritual Disciplines Handbook: Practices that Transform Us 
(Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 2005). 


4 


® Mallory, The Equipping Church. 


4 


7Chip Ingram, Holy Transformation: What it takes for God to make a difference in you (Chicago: 
Moody Publishers, 2003). 


48Bob Roberts, Jr., Transformation: How Glocal Churches Transform Lives and the World (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan, 2006). 
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provides a vision for Christian leadership that has positive impact in the larger church and 
secular community.*” This researcher agrees with Hamilton that leadership is about 
seeking God’s vision. Leadership is a matter of heart and soul, of devoting the whole self 
to the vision God gives for the congregation in which one serves.°° Yet neither is it 
purely intuitive; it requires hard, careful thinking about the directions and details of the 
path down which God calls. Church of the Resurrection takes this seriously by creating 
goals and strategies that are measurable. Hamilton believes that, “Mainline Christianity is 
perfected poised to serve the present age.”>! Writings from other authors at Church of the 
Resurrection reflect this attitude as well. Serving from the Heart Leader Kit: Finding 
Your Gifts and Talents for Service and Serving from the Heart Participants Workbook: 
Finding Your Gifts and Talents for Service were written by Carol Cartmill, Director of 
Community Life and Yvonne Gentile, a lay leader.°” Their book, Leadership Essentials: 
Practical Tools for Leading in the Church contributes to leadership development. ** 
Since Church of the Resurrection is a teaching church, many on the staff are 


producing books to equip the saints for works of ministry and service. Adam Hamilton 


and Judy Comstock wrote the first contribution for a series of ministry guides, Children's 


Adam Hamilton, Leading Beyond the Walls: Developing Congregations with a Heart for the 
Unchurched (Nashville: Abingdon, 2002). 


5°M. Robert Mulholland, Jr. offers a caution to persons and churches who are nominally religious 
in his book, The Deeper Journey: The Spirituality of Discovering Your True Self (Downers Grove: 
InterVarsity Press, 2006), 48. He says, “Rigorous religious practices, devoted discipleship, sacrificial 
service, deeper devotional activities may do nothing more than turn a nominally religious false self into a 
fanatically religious false self.” 


5! Hamilton, Leading Beyond the Walls, 203. 


* Cartmill and Gentile, Serving from the Heart Leader Kit and Serving from the Heart 
Participants Workbook. 


3 Cartmill and Gentile, Leadership Essentials. 
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Ministry.~4 Jason Gant has written Youth Ministry, which will be published in 2007. 
Constance Stella wrote Video Ministry: Using Media in Worship without Going 
Hollywood.* 

In order to create a positive learning environment for participants in the project, 
several books were consulted. Corinne Ware’s book, Discovering Your Spiritual Type, 
based on typologies developed by Urban Holmes, was consulted for working with diverse 
spirituality types.°° United Methodist Christian educator, Barbara Bruce, offers wisdom 
for teaching in her book, Start Here: Teaching and Learning with Adults. She focused on 
Howard Gardner’s learning theory of multiple intelligences to help Christian educators 


1.°7 


develop teaching and learning techniques with broad appeal.’ The researcher utilized 


Benjamin Bloom’s Taxonomy that identifies three types of learning: cognitive (mental 
skills or knowledge), affective (growth in feelings or emotional areas or attitude), and 
psychomotor (manual or physical skills). Each type was employed to create a diverse 


learning process. 


*4Adam Hamilton and Judy Comstock, Children’s Ministry (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2006). 


Constance Stella, Video Ministry: Using Media in Worship without Going Hollywood (Nashville: 
Abingdon, 2006). 


**Corinne Ware, Discovering Your Spiritual Type (New York: An Alban Institute Publication, 
1995). 


57Barbara Bruce, Start Here: Teaching and Learning with Adults (Nashville: Discipleship 
Resources, 2000). 
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A number of journals and periodicals, as well as prayer and devotional books, 
guide faith formation and discernment practices.°* Classic texts from Christian writers 
offer insightful overviews in the area of theoretical, historical, and lived spiritualities. 
Upper Room Books has published these in a three-part series, Upper Room Spiritual 
Classics.°’ Biographies, autobiographies, and personal journals also contribute to the 
study of spirituality and leadership. Specialized areas such as individual spiritual 
formation, communal formation, as well as formation with families, youth, children, 
ethnic groups, and specific populations offer many emerging venues to explore. New 
writing is emerging in the area of work with the dying, particularly people dying from 


HIV/AIDS. 


‘8David Benner, Larry Crabb, and Gary Moon, eds., Conversations: A Forum for Authentic 
Transformation, http://www.conversationsjournal.com.; Nick Wagner, ed., Presence: An International 
Journal of Spiritual Direction, http://www.sdiworld.org.; Edward O’Donnell, ed., Spiritual Life: A Journal 
of Contemporary Spirituality, http://www.spiritual-life.org.; The Way. A Journal of Contemporary 
Spirituality published by Jesuits, http://www.theway.or.uk.; and Spiritus: A Journal of Christian 
Spirituality published by The John Hopkins University Press, http://muse.jhu.edu/journals/spiritus. The 
Metanexus Institute offers several publications relating to spiritual capital and spiritual transformation 
including Metanexus Magazine, The Spiral, and The Digest, 
http://www.metanexus.net/metanexus_online/about/index.asp. Richard Bass, ed., Congregations: Learning 
Leading, Changing is published by The Alban Institute, Inc., http://www.alban.org. All preceding Internet 
websites were accessed on February 8, 2007. 


Classic texts include works by Augustine (354-439) The Confessions and Hungering for God; 
John Cassian (365-433) Making Life a Prayer; Teresa of Avila (1515-82) The Soul’s Passion for God; 
Thomas Kelly (1893-1941) The Sanctuary of the Soul; Julian of Norwich (1353-1416) Encounter with 
God's Love; Catherine of Siena (1347-80) A Life of Total Prayer; John Woolman (1720-71) Walking 
Humbly with God; William Law (1686-1761) Total Devotion to God; John of the Cross (1542-91) Loving 
God through the Darkness; and others who have influenced the Christian spiritual life. Keith Beasley- 
Topliffe, ed., Upper Room Spiritual Classics — Series 1, (Nashville: Upper Room Books, 1998), Upper 
Room Spiritual Classics — Series 2 (Nashville: Upper Room Books, 1999) and Upper Room Spiritual 
Classics — Series 3 (Upper Room Books, 2000). 


Contributions are works by Augustine, John Wesley, Henri Nouwen, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, 
Thomas Merton, Evelyn Underhill, and others. 
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Schools and Organizations 


Over the last twenty years, many new “schools” for spiritual direction and 
spiritual formation have been founded. Among those flourishing are Kairos School for 
Spiritual Formation, Hesychia School of Spiritual Direction, and Epiphany Association.°! 
The Benedictine schools are among the oldest and most experienced in the art of spiritual 
formation. Multiple universities and seminaries are also offering certifications.’ Many 
denominations have created their own curricula, programs, and models. The Center for 
Spiritual Formation, Inc. is affiliated with the United Methodist Church in the Central 
Pennsylvania Conference and there is another in the Louisiana Conference, The Academy 


for Spiritual Leadership.© 


61K airos School of Spiritual Formation, http://www.on-the-journey.org/, Hesychia School for 
Spiritual Direction, http://desertrenewal.org/cal/hesychia.htm, and Epiphany Association, 
http://www.epiphanyassociation.org. These Internet websites were accessed on February 8, 2007. 


Saint Meinrad’s Program, http://www.saintmeinrad.net/programs-lay-why-spiritual.aspx, 
Souljourners Spiritual Formation Program, http://www.mountosb.org/souljourners.html, and Pecos School 
for Spiritual Directors, http://www.pecosmonastery.org/School.htm., Benet Hill’s Program, 
http://www.benethillmonastery. org/education/spiritual%20formation”oprogram.htm. These Internet 
websites were accessed on Februrary 8, 2007. 


Pittsburg Theological Seminary, www.pts.edu/spiritual.html, Biola University, 
www.biola.edu/spiritualformationprograms.cfm, Earlham School of Religion, 
www.eastern.edu/academic/trad_grad/ssc/cns/MA-Spiritual-Formation.shtml, Talbot School of Theology, 
www.talbot.edu/academics/programs/ma_spiritformsoulcare/, and Mars Hill Graduate School, 
www.mhgs.edu/academics/sd-discernment.asp. These Internet websites were accessed on February 8, 2007. 


64Spiritual Formation Program for Diocesan Seminarians at Creighton, 
www.creighton.edu/ipf/seminarians.htm, Spiritual Formation Program — Baltimore Yearly Meeting — 
Quakers, www.bym-rsf.org/quakers/news/SF-for-web.shtml, and Presbyterian Church (USA) — Spiritual 
Formation Program, www.pcusa.org/spiritualformation.html. These Internet websites were accessed on 
February 8, 2007. 


The Center for Spiritual Formation, Inc., http://www.home.earthlink.net/~formation1/, and The 
Academy for Spiritual Leadership, http:/Awww.la-umc.org/ssl/asl.php. These Internet websites were 
accessed on February 8, 2007. 
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Resources for spiritual direction have emerged through Spiritual Directors 
International (SDI). This organization is a network of practitioners as well as a teaching 
institution. SDI is truly international, ecumenical, and inter-faith. SDI has created an 
excellent bibliography, a journal called Presence, and new resources for the field. It has 
developed an ethical foundation for the practice of spiritual direction, offered a directory 
of practitioners, and convened regional clusters for life-long learning and supervision. A 
symposium for leaders and supervisors, as well as a conference for practitioners is held 
annually. 

The Shalem Institute continues to make important contributions as well.®’ The 
Institute has prolific writers on its staff. Gerald May, now deceased, was a psychiatrist 
who became avidly interested in spiritual direction and contemplative practice. Rosemary 
Dougherty is a nun who has developed the art of group spiritual direction for 
contemporary contexts. Tilden Edwards is an Episcopal priest who practices ministry at 
Shalem as well. Their multiple offerings are included in the general bibliography. Shalem 
Institute offers one-to-one spiritual direction, group spiritual direction, and mentoring 
models of formation in the contemplative tradition. Shalem has led the way for dialogue 
across disciplines, integrating spirituality and psychology. 

The development of psychology as a human science is relatively new. Within the 
last one hundred years, an ongoing dialogue among psychology, pastoral care, and 


spiritual direction has expanded. New research and development are ongoing across 


Spiritual Directors International, http://www.sdiworld.org. This Internet website was accessed on 
February 8, 2007. 


®7Shalem Institute, http://www.shalem.org. This Internet website was accessed on February 8, 
2007. 
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disciplines. The American Psychological Association has made multiple offerings in the 
area of spirituality in the past three years.°* These resources are on their APA list of 
suggested readings for members.© New information is emerging in the area of alternative 
lifestyle issues, proof that prayer is an effective treatment in healing, and holistic 
therapies such as body work are integral to well being.’? New technologies in brain 
chemistry and function, along with quantum theory continue to impact cross-disciplinary 
dialogue. ’! The development of behavior, personality, and motivation indicators like 
Myers-Briggs, DISC, and Enneagram also add to the literature base for practitioners of 


caring and spiritual disciplines. 


S8William R. Miller, ed., Integrating Spirituality into Treatment: Resources for Practitioners 
(Washington, DC: American Psychological Association, 1999) and P. Scott Richards and Allen E. Bergin, 
A Spiritual Strategy for Counseling and Psychotherapy (Washington, DC: American Psychological 
Association, 2002). 


©The American Psychological Association, http://www.apa.org. This Internet website was 
accessed on February 8, 2007. 


Neil T. Anderson, Terry E. Zuehlke, and Julianne S. Zuehlke, Christ Centered Therapy: The 
Practical Integration of Theology and Psychology (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2000), Oliver J. Morgan and 
Merle Jordan, eds., Addiction and Spirituality: A Multidisciplinary Approach (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 
1999), and Jerome Groopman, M.D., The Anatomy of Hope: How People Prevail in the Face of Illness 
(New York: Random House Trade Paperbacks, 2005). 


Chester P. Michael, An Introduction to Spiritual Direction: A Psychological Approach for 
Directors and Directees (New York: Paulist Press, 2004), David A. Hogue, Remembering the Future, 
Imagining the Past: Story, Ritual, and the Human Brain (Cleveland: The Pilgrim Press, 2003), Nancy 
Murphy, Bodies and Souls, or Spirited Bodies? Current Issues in Theology. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2006), Ken Wilber, Integral Psychology: Consciousness, Spirit, Psychology, Therapy 
(Boston: Shambhala, 2000), and Jntegral Spirituality: A Startling New Role for Religion in the Modern and 
Postmodern World (Boston: Integral Books, 2006). 
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The Upper Room is both an ecumenical ministry of the United Methodist Church 
and a community. ’” They have published devotional and spiritual formation resources for 
the Christian community for the last four decades. ’? The Upper Room also offers 
experiential models for spiritual formation, such as the Walk to Emmaus, a communal 
spiritual retreat experience. The Upper Room is responsible for training leaders for these 
retreats. Reunion groups form following the retreat and they constitute a global 
community of diverse Christians.” The Academy for Spiritual Formation is also a 
ministry of The Upper Room, offering one week or two year models patterned on a 
Benedictine rhythm of life.’> Both Emmaus and Academy integrate spirituality and 
practice in the context of ordinary and communal life. In addition to The Upper Room’s 
many devotional publications and books, a twenty-four hour prayer hotline is maintained. 
The Upper Room has an on-line devotion site where one can access articles, book 
reviews, spiritual assessments, and instruction on spiritual practices, as well as other 


Christian links for one-touch connections. ”° 


The Upper Room is a community of people who have come together to follow the person of 
Jesus. We are fueled by our common purpose of loving God and others the way Jesus did. The values that 
keep us on the path are a commitment to keep Jesus at the center of all things, to live communally with one 
heart and one mind, to stay connected to each other and God through holistic experiences, to always seek 
change and transformation, and to let the mission of love drive us in order that the Kingdom of God could 
be more fully experienced here and around the world. This description was found at The Upper Room, 
http://www.upperroomcommunity.org/values.php. This Interne website was accessed on February 8, 2007. 


®BJohn S. Mogabgab, ed., Weavings: A Journal of the Christian Spiritual Life (Nashville: The 
Upper Room) and Melissa Tidwell, ed., Alive Now: Growing Together in Faith (Nashville: General Board 
of Discipleship). 


™The Upper Room, http://www.upperroom.org/emmaus. This Internet website was accessed on 
February 8, 2007. 


™The Upper Room, http://www.upperroom.org/academy. This Internet website was accessed on 
February 8, 2007. 


The Upper Room, http://www.upperroom.org. This Internet website was accessed on February 8, 
2007. 
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Renovaré (from the Latin meaning, “to renew”) was founded by best-selling 
author Richard Foster.’ It is an infrachurch (church related) movement committed to the 
renewal of the Church of Jesus Christ in all its multifaceted expressions. Renovaré 
describes itself as “Christian in commitment, international in scope, and ecumenical in 
breadth.””® In addition to offering an integrated vision for life, Renovaré promotes 
practical strategies for people seeking spiritual development by facilitating small groups, 
one-day seminars, personal and group retreats, and selected readings from the devotional 
classics. National, regional, and local conferences are led yearly. Renovaré resources can 
be used in multiple settings. 

Father Thomas Keating is the founder of The Center for Contemplative Outreach. 
Contemplative Outreach is a network of individuals and small faith communities 
committed to living the contemplative dimension of the Gospel in everyday life through 
the practice of Centering Prayer.’ The purpose is to share the method of Centering 
Prayer and its immediate conceptual background. Contemplative Outreach encourages 
the practice of Lectio Divina, particularly its movement into Contemplative Prayer. 
Leaders and practitioners identify with the Christian Contemplative Heritage. While 
persons are formed by their respective denominations, they are united in a common 
search for God and the experience of the living Christ through Centering Prayer. 
Regional and national events are frequent, as is training for new leaders. Technology is a 


contemporary spiritual tool and is evident on their website. 


7Renovaré, http://www.renovare.org. This Internet website was accessed on February 8, 2007. 
®Tbid. 


™Contemplative Outreach Ltd., http://centeringprayer.com. This Internet website was accessed on 
February 8, 2007. 
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Charles Olsen founded Worshipful Work, the Center for Transforming Religious 
Leadership.®° Worshipful Work is a community of consultants and mentors who teach 
leaders, clergy, and lay persons, to use spiritual practices in the work of the church. An 
example of this is found in their work with judicatory and denominational governance 
structures, where Worshipful Work consultants teach leaders to guide discernment and 
visioning processes. In addition to local and national training, Worshipful Work offers 
ongoing mentoring and consulting. Periodic colloquia for practitioners in the field of 
religious leadership and discernment are convened. A gathering held in Nashville, TN 
during the summer of 2006 created an evolving national network of discernment 
practitioners. Olsen has also written a number of books, which include Transforming 
Church Boards into Communities of Spiritual Leaders; Discerning God's Will Together: 
A Spiritual Practice for the Church with Danny Morris, and Selecting Church Leaders: A 
Practice in Spiritual Discernment with Ellen Morseth.*! 

Larry Crabb, a Christian psychologist who also practices spiritual direction, has 
written a great deal over the last twenty years. He founded and leads the New Way 
School for Spiritual Direction.*? The School of Spiritual Direction Training Manual for 


The Passion/Wisdom Model of Spiritual Direction offered yet another structure that 


8°Worshipful Work, http://worshipful-work.org. This Internet website was accessed on February 8, 
2007. 


81Charles M. Olsen, Transforming Church Boards into Communities of Spiritual Leaders 
(Herndon: The Alban Institute, 1995), Charles M. Olsen and Danny Morris, Discerning God's Will 
Together: A Spiritual Practice for the Church (Herndon: The Alban Institute, 1998), and Charles M. Olsen 
and Ellen Morseth, Selecting Church Leaders: A Practice in Spiritual Discernment (Nashville: The Upper 
Room, 2002). 


“1 arry Crabb at New Way Ministries, http://www.newwayministries.org/schools/ssdirection. htm. 
This Internet website was accessed on December 1, 2006. 
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informed this project.** The layperson’s version of his curriculum is published in Soul 
Talk: The Language God Longs for Us to Speak.*4 The relationship between psychology 
and spirituality is explored, practiced, and taught by Crabb. Connecting; Shattered 
Dreams: God’s Unexpected Pathway to Joy; and The Safest Place on Earth: Where 


People Connect and Are Forever Changed have influenced this researcher’s project.®> 


Discernment 


Monastic communities have been doing the work of discernment, listening for the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, which is essential for spiritual formation, for centuries. There 
are similarities between the chaos of the world in the past and the chaos in of the world 
today. Monastic life offers wisdom to meet some of these challenges. By writing about 
the integration of spiritual disciplines, individual and communal faith practices, 
contemplative and active expressions, and much more, Benedictine authors contribute to 
the growing body of literature on spiritual formation.*° Benedictine sister, Joan Chittister, 


is among the most prolific. The monastic gifts have been multiplied by offering radical 


83] arry Crabb, Training Manual for The Passion/Wisdom Model of Spiritual Direction (Colorado 
Springs: @ Lawrence J. Crabb, Jr., Ph.D., P.C., 2002). 


4] arry Crabb, Soul Talk: The Language God Longs for Us to Speak (Nashville: Integrity 
Publishers, 2003). 


85Larry Crabb, Connecting (Grand Rapids: W Publishing, 1997); Shattered Dreams: God’s 
Unexpected Pathway to Joy (Colorado Springs: WaterBrook Press, 2001); and The Safest Place on Earth: 
Where People Connect and Are Forever Changed (Nashville: Word Publishing, 1999). 


86Joan Chittister, OSB, The Rule of Benedict: Insight for the Ages (New York: The Crossroad 
Publishing Company, 1999) and Wisdom Distilled from the Daily: Living the Rule of St. Benedict Today 
(San Francisco: Harper Collins Publishers, 1991), Lonni Collins Pratt and Father Daniel Homan, OSB, 
Benedict’s Way: An Ancient Monk’s Insights for a Balanced Life (Chicago: Loyola Press, 2000), Hugh 
Feiss, OSB, Monastic Wisdom: Writings on the Contemplative Life (San Francisco: Harper Collins 
Publications, 1999), and Wil Derkse, The Rule of Benedict for Beginners: Spirituality for Daily Life 
(Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 2003). 
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hospitality as well as wisdom. Monastic communities have opened their doors and offer 
sacred space where all are received as Christ. Guests can come for a day or for a week to 
retreat from the world and learn the “rule” of Benedict or develop their own rhythm of 
life. The ministry of spiritual direction is offered in most Benedictine communities.*’ It is 
possible for a layperson to adapt the pattern of withdrawal, prayer, discernment, and re- 
engagement in today’s contexts. Persons who live in the world can enter into relationship 
with a community and live an adapted form of the rule as an oblate, or friend, of the 
community. 

The practice of spiritual discernment is a key component in this project. Charles 
Olsen’s book Transforming Church Boards into Communities of Spiritual Leaders was a 
foundational text that grounded the knowledge and understanding for this researcher’s 
practice of ministry.** Of particular interest for connecting practices in the church with 
practices in the workplace, is Margaret Benefiel’s Soul at Work: Spiritual Leadership in 
Organizations, which helps participants use discernment as a viable practice in any 
organization.* Experienced practitioners of discernment seek to move to a place of holy 
indifference. They learn to release any personal attachment to a particular outcome, to be 


open to hear other perspectives, and ultimately seek God’s will. 


87The Order of Saint Benedict, http://www.osb.org. This Internet website was accessed on 
February 9, 2007. 


88Charles M. Olsen, Transforming Church Boards into Communities of Spiritual Leaders 
(Herndon: Alban Institute Publication, 1998). 


®°Margaret Benefiel, Soul at Work: Spiritual Leadership in Organizations (New York: Seabury 
Books, 2005). 
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Emerging Work in the Field of Spiritual Formation 


Douglas Hardy at the Nazarene Theological Seminary in Kansas City has 
developed an extensive bibliography that connects spiritual direction, spiritual formation, 
and psychological literature.”? Hardy is currently writing a book on spiritual formation 
for The Church of the Nazarene. He makes the point that spiritual formation comes 
through opening one’s eyes, inclining one’s heart, and ordering one’s steps. One of 
Lancelot Andrewes’ (1555-1626) prayers inspires his work: 


O Lord and Father, our King and God, by whose grace the Church 
was enriched by the great learning and eloquent preaching of thy 
servant Lancelot Andrewes, but even more by his example of 
biblical and liturgical prayer: Conform our lives, like his, we 
beseech thee, to the image of Christ, that our hearts may love thee, 
our minds serve thee, and our lips proclaim the greatness of thy 
mercy; through the same Jesus Christ our Lord, who liveth and 
reigneth with thee and the Holy Spirit, one God, now and for ever. 
Amen.”! 


Dwight Judy at Garrett Evangelical Seminary in Evanston, Illinois also engages in 
the work of spiritual direction and formation in the United Methodist Church. He is 
seeking publication for his Workbook on Spiritual Discernment. Stephen Doughty, 
Presbyterian pastor and mentor with Worshipful Work, is writing a book on discernment 
entitled The Way of Discernment. It will be included in the Companions in Christ series 


and should be published by The Upper Room in 2007. 


*Hardy’s bibliography was used for specific classes that he taught at The Nazarene Theological 
Seminary in Kansas City and was accessed online in 2004. It is mentioned here with Dr. Hardy’s 
permission. 


*!L_ancelot Andrewes was an English clergyman and scholar, who held high positions in the 
Church of England and oversaw the translation of the King James Version of the Bible. This prayer was 
found at The Society of Archbishop Justus, http://www. justus.anglican.org/resources/bio/252.html. This 
Internet website was accessed on February 8, 2007. 
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The researcher for this project is one of the founders of the Fellowship of United 
Methodist Spiritual Directors and Retreat Leaders.”” This is a national network of 
practitioners primarily in the United Methodist Church, also welcoming of practitioners 
from other faith traditions. This organization began in 2003. Currently it offers ongoing 
development of web capabilities, resource design and sharing, and annual gatherings at 
Spiritual Director’s International, at SoulFeast (a United Methodist spiritual formation 
event for families in Lake Junaluska, NC), and at the Spiritual Leader’s Conference for 


the United Methodist Church. 


Pastor as Spiritual Director 


Expertise in the field of spiritual direction, spiritual formation, and discernment is 
the result of intentional, formal education. The researcher graduated from Souljourners 
School for Spiritual Direction, an ecumenical training program at Mount Saint 
Scholastica Monastery in Atchison, Kansas.”? Souljourners was created and funded by 
the Catholic Archdiocese of Kansas, the Episcopal Diocese of Kansas, and a local 
Lutheran Church, with a creative team from the Presbyterian Church, the United 
Methodist Church, and The United Church of Christ. She also wanted an evangelical 
perspective so she studied with Larry Crabb at the New Ways School for Spiritual 


Direction at Colorado University in Colorado Springs.** She joined the staff of 


Fellowship of United Methodist Spiritual Directors and Retreat Leaders, 
http://www.fumsdrl.org. This Internet website was accessed on December 1, 2006. 


Mount Saint Scholastica, http://www.mountosb.org/souljourners.html. This Internet website was 
accessed on December 1, 2006. 


New Way Ministries, http://www.newwayministries. org/schools/ssdirection.htm. This Internet 
website was accessed on December 1, 2006. 
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Souljourners where she facilitated small groups, created a mentoring program for 
directors in formation, and developed a “Discernment of Call” retreat for ongoing 
discernment for the ministry of spiritual direction. She has taught spiritual direction, 
offered direction and supervision, and has participated in her own personal direction and 
peer supervision group. She was certified in the United Methodist Church with a 
specialization in spiritual formation in 2004.”° 

Extensive reading creates a strong foundation for lifelong learning and 
development. Reading plans were intentionally designed by the researcher to include a 
diversity of Christian denominations, faith traditions, and disciplines. Mentoring and 
consulting with Worshipful Work, the Center for Transforming Religious Leadership, 
keeps her in multiple judicatory and denominational settings, which means being multi- 
lingual in terms of polity and doctrine. 

Fascinated by the relationship between leadership and the Benedictine Rule, as 
well as the power of community in the process of transformation, the researcher entered a 
dedicated study of the Rule. By studying to become an oblate (a layperson who is part of 
the community) of the Mount Saint Scholastica Benedictine Monastery, the researcher 
has developed her own rule of life based on the Rule of Saint Benedict. This gives her an 
experiential insight as well as academic knowledge for a tradition that informs Western 
spirituality and practices of transformational leadership. She is indebted to the radical 
hospitality and generosity of the Benedictine community at Mount Saint Scholastica. 


Below is the author’s own statement for spiritual direction. 


>The General Board of Higher Education and Ministry, http://www.gbhem.org/certification. This 
Internet website was accessed on December 1, 2006. 
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The Ministry of Spiritual Direction 


“Throughout human history, individuals have been called to accompany others 
seeking the Mystery we name God.”®° The mystery exists in the dynamic relationship 
among the director, the directee, and the true Director - the Holy Spirit. Spiritual 
Direction is a ministry to which one is “called.” It is a ministry of presence. It is a 
covenantal relationship grounded in prayer. The practices within the relationship create 
the potential for transformation. It is the ministry of creating a sacred space. It is a place 
of safety, honor, and great humility where the soul is tended. Often it becomes a place of 
confession. Directors become midwives to help deliver what is in the directee’s soul. This 
becomes a mutual act of worship. Directors hold each soul sacred. 

Spiritual direction is not a relationship of mutual friendship. The director clearly 
has authority and accountability. Directors are governed by strong ethical standards and 
rules of conduct. It is important to clarify what spiritual direction is not. It is not a place 
of judgment or fixing. Rather, it is not a prescribed process that all about the directee and 
what he or she comes seeking. Spiritual direction is not counseling or therapy. A great 
deal of attention is given during training to know when to refer and how to work with 


other helping professions. 


Psychotherapy Counseling Direction 
Subject: Patient Client Soul seeking God 
Goal: Healing Resolution Being or becoming in God 
Method: Techniques/ Helping Acts/_ _—_—- Vehicles of grace, discerning the 
Training Clinical Skills will of God, surrender, letting God 
Attitude: Cure Client outcome Mystery/Wisdom 
Therapist will Self will God’s will 


*©This quotation was found at Spiritual Directors International, http://www.sdiworld.org. This 
Internet website was accessed on February 9, 2007. 
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Directors exercise this ministry grounded in scripture, prayer, worship, silence, 
ritual, liturgy, sacrament, and call. They come with self-knowledge, theological 
reflection, life experience, academic study, and experiential learning. Many programs 
also include dream work, labyrinth prayer, centering prayer, contemplative prayer, 
Enneagram training, guided meditation, journal writing, mythology, storytelling, 
archetype/Jungian theory, poetry, the arts, art therapies, body work, spiritual discernment 
training (Ignatian, Fenhagan, Worshipful Work, corporate, individual, or the Wesleyan 
Quadrilateral), incarnational and enacted prayer forms, healing, Twelve Step training; 
Myers Briggs, DISC, or other personality inventories; Lectio Divina, retreat training, 
comparative religions, depth psychology, diverse spiritualities in Christian tradition, and 
an overall holistic approach to spiritual practice grounded in the means of grace. 

Experts and authors in the field of spiritual direction and spiritual formation 
include: Frank Houdek, Katherine Dyckman, Elizabeth Liebert, Marjorie Thompson, 
Janet Ruffing, Wilfrid Stinissen, Jeannette Bakke, Larry Crabb, David Rosage, Thomas 
Green, Suzanne Zuercher, Norvene Vest, Peter Ball, John Chryssavagis, Margaret 
Guenther, Gerald May (deceased), Jean Stairs, Rosemary Dougherty, Tilden Edwards, 
Howard Addison, Philip Sheldrake, Kenneth Leech, W. Paul Jones, Lucy Abbott-Tucker, 
Richard Foster, Dallas Willard, James Bryan Smith, the late Henri Nouwen, the late 
Thomas Merton, John Ortberg, Douglas Rumford, and Richard Rohr. 

Practitioners and authors in the field of spiritual discernment include: William 
Barry, Suzanne Farhnam, Debra Farrington, Kent Groff, Thomas Green, Reuben Job, 


Ben Campbell Johnson, Mary Bennet McKinney, Charles Olsen, Danny Morris, Parker 
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Palmer, and Gordon Smith. There are persons who focus primarily on Ignatian 
discernment practices including Margaret Silf and Father James Blumeyer. 

Leaders in the field of secular and Christian leadership development include: 
Peter Senge, Bob Buford, John Maxwell, Reggie McNeal, Irwin McManus, Eugene 
Peterson, The Center for Creative Leadership, The Fetzer Institute, The School for 
Servant Leadership, The Alban Institute, Robert Greenleaf, Ron Heifetz, Lovett Weems, 
Parker Palmer, Margaret Wheatley, J. A. Conger, James Burns, Bernard Bass, Warren 
Bennis, Robert Clinton, the late Henri Nouwen, Robert Quinn, Alan Roxburgh, and Jim 


Collins. A full review of leadership resources is beyond the scope of this project. 


Project Uniqueness 


Spiritual formation and spiritual direction are the subjects of a number of Ph.D. 
and D. Min dissertations. The researcher conducted a study of ATLA online dissertation 
abstracts and of the Theological Research Exchange Network.’ The researcher also 
spoke with practitioners in the field of spiritual formation for their wisdom. The search 
uncovered the works cited below. 

In 2002, Howard Anderson submitted a project thesis entitled Spiritual 
Formation: To Become Followers of Jesus Christ Through a Nurturing Fellowship and 
Loving Accountability, to complete requirements for a D.Min. from United Theological 
Seminary. Anderson sought to improve relationships through spiritual direction using the 
Spiritual Formation Workbook by James Bryan Smith at Coliseum Park Baptist Church 


in San Antonio, Texas. 


°7American Theological Library Association, http://www.rim.atla.com/star/rimonline_login.htm 
and Theological Research Exchange Network, http://www.tren.com. These Internet websites were accessed 
January 21, 2006; November 28, 2006; December 6, 2006, and February 8, 2007. 
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In 2002, Jean V. Wilson submitted her thesis, Spiritual Transformation: Training 
Spiritual Friends to Lead Spiritual Formation Groups in Prayer and Bible Study. This 
work was also done for a D.Min. at United Theological Seminary. Wilson sought to 
enhance the spiritual life in the congregation of Asbury Mount Olive United Methodist 
Church in Topeka, Kansas through small groups led by spiritual friends. 

In 2001, Victor Willis studied the growth in faith and development in leadership 
using a Wesleyan Faith Development Model that married Fowler’s stages of faith with 
Wesley’s means of grace. His D. Min. project for Asbury Theological Seminary was 
entitled Spiritual Growth of Small Group Participants Using a Wesleyan Developmental 
Model. 

McNeill Grimes assessed spiritual formation dynamics in order to determine the 
efficacy of his cell group model in his 2000 dissertation for Wesley Theological 
Seminary. His project, Zhe Cell Group: Part of the Process of Spiritual Formation in a 
Mainline Congregational Setting was done at First Christian Church in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

In 2004, Monroe Saunders in requirement for his D. Min. at United Theological 
Seminary, studied change in Christian character in his thesis, Transformational Spiritual 
Development in Leadership and Congregational Life. 

John Dendiu’s project Incarnational Ministry: A Program for Spiritual Formation 
and Renewal was done at Asbury Theological Seminary in 2005 for his D. Min. 

In 2002, William Farmer’s D. Min. project studied encounters with God using 
spiritual formation practices at Zion United Methodist Church in Kokomo, Indiana. His 
United Theological Seminary project is entitled Building the Body of Christ: Using 


Spiritual Formation to Encounter God. 
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The First Steps of the Journey: The Historical-theological Metaphor of 
Pilgrimage...Initial Spiritual Direction was Phil Negley’s project at Andover Newton 
Theological School in 1996. He used the motif of pilgrimage to assist directees in their 
experience of spiritual direction. 

In 2001 Paul Whiteford for his D. Min. at Asbury Theological Seminary, 
implemented a guided reading experience using Christian biographies as a means for 
spiritual formation and guidance in the tradition of John Wesley. The title was John 
Wesley’s Practice of Using Exemplary Christian Lives as Patterns for Spiritual 
Formation 

In his 2003 project, Rex Bonar established a process of leadership development 
that focused on shaping the heart of spiritual leaders. A Project to Design and Implement 
a Process of Spiritual Development of Leaders at Olathe Bible Church was done at 
Trinity Evangelical Divinity School of Trinity International University. 

In 2004, John Butterfield, Jr. submitted The Church as an Agent of Spiritual 
Formation: The Integrated Roles of Teaching, Relating, and Experiencing in the Overall 
Program of the Local Church for his D. Min. at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary. 

Ian Trigg introduced Renovaré and its impact on consumeristic and individualistic 
thought in his D. Min. project for Asbury Theological Seminary in 2004. The title is Free 
Agency in the Church and its Impact upon Spiritual Formation. 

In 2003 Timo Karvonen submitted this project thesis at Asbury Theological 
Seminary entitled No Other Way: Improving the Spirituality of Lay Leadership in a Local 
United Methodist Church by Instituting a Regular Personal Devotional Life in the 


Wesleyan Context. 
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At Trinity Evangelical Divinity School of Trinity International University in 
2004, William Johnson identified eight factors influencing spiritual formation in his D. 
Min. project entitled Spiritual Formation: A Qualitative Evaluation of a Small Group 
Course. 

In 2003 Tara Hornbacker, in completing requirements for her D. Min. from Fuller 
Theological Seminary, School of Theology, submitted a dissertation entitled Revisioning 
Theological Education for Ministry as Spiritual Formation. Hornbacker integrates 
practices and processes of discernment as a distinctive component for her spiritual 
formation initiative in the context of a theological school. 

In 1999, Keith Meyer developed the Beginner’s Guide to Spiritual Direction 
Relationships for his workshops at the Church of the Open Door in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. His project for D. Min. requirements at Trinity evangelical Divinity School of 
Trinity International University is entitled An Orientation Workshop on Spiritual 
Direction Relationships for Leaders of Church of the Open Door, Crystal, MN. Meyer is 
one of the identified church leaders of the Renovaré network involved in the spiritual 
formation movement, integrating discernment in their communal life. 

A review of the doctoral theses listed above and a search within them for a focus 
on spiritual formation revealed several projects that took different approaches to spiritual 
formation. Many used an already existing curriculum resource. However, the researcher 
found that none specifically focused on introducing spiritual formation, and then 
developing the process and implementing it through collaboration and group 
discernment. No other doctoral project was created for or implemented in a mega-church 


context. 


CHAPTER THREE 


FOUNDATIONS 


Theoretical Foundations 


Christian spirituality is not one dimension of the Christian life; it is the Christian 
life in the presence and power of the power of the Holy Spirit; being conformed to the 
person of Christ and united in communion with God and others. David Benner says, “The 
essence of Christian spirituality is following Christ on a journey of personal 
transformation.”! Following the spiritual path that transforms the world in the spirit of 
Jesus is a difficult task, yet, this is the call for Christians. The ways of Jesus become 
visible in the concrete lives of Christians, in their way of working, praying, and dealing 
with the challenges of the world. When a Christian community reflects Jesus, it becomes 
leaven for the world. The spirit of Jesus becomes visible and tangible for people through 
a grounded Christian spirituality. 

Jesus came to do the will of God, to be on God’s mission, to make disciples and 
to show the way. He invited his disciples to participate in God’s purposes, to one day 
bring all life on earth under the direction of his wisdom, grace, and power. Jesus initiated 
a counter-cultural movement, a revolution. That continues today. There is evidence that 


disciples are dissatisfied with the way things are in the contemporary church. 


‘Benner, Sacred Companions, 19. 
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The research presented in George Barna’s book Revolution: Finding Vibrant Faith: 
Beyond the Walls of the Sanctuary attests to the dissatisfaction.” Barna portrays 
revolutionaries as disciples who are returning to a first-century lifestyle based on faith, 
goodness, love, generosity, kindness, simplicity, and other virtues counter to today’s 
frenetic standards. He says this is an “intelligent and intentional embrace of a way of life 
that is the only viable antidote to the untenable moral standards, dysfunctional 
relationships, material excess, abusive power, and unfortunate misapplication of talent 
and knowledge that pass for life in America these days. ‘Revolutionaries’ have tested the 
alternatives and found them to be woefully inadequate.”? They seek to become more 
conformed to the counter-cultural life of Jesus. 

In Renovation of the Heart, Dallas Willard reminds readers that disciples of Jesus 
Christ have been invited to participate in Jesus’ renovation process.* Hearts can be 
transformed through a process of spiritual formation.° Disciples can become more Christ- 
like if they are willing and open to the movement of the Holy Spirit. Spiritual formation 


is a process, not a program. This is a very important distinction. Willard defines Christian 


*George Barna, Revolution: Finding Vibrant Faith Beyond the Walls of the Sanctuary (Carol 
Stream: Tyndale House Publishers, Inc., 2005). 


3Barna, Revolution, 12-13. 


4Willard, Renovation of the Heart. Donald McKim writes, “A disciple (Latin discipulus, ‘learner’) 
is one who follows and learns from another as a pupil. Old Testament prophets had disciples (Isa. 8:16), as 
did John the Baptist and the Pharisees (Matt. 9:14; Mark 2:18). It is used specifically for those who follow 
Jesus Christ (Matt. 5:1; Luke 6:13; Acts 11:26).” Donald K. McKim, Westminster Dictionary of Theology 
Terms (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 1996), 78. In this case, disciples are those who seek to 
grow in maturity in the likeness of Christ. 


SBiblical views of spiritual formation are found in passages that refer to the Holy Spirit in the 
context of transforming or conforming one’s life toward Christ-likeness (Gal. 4:19). Spiritual formation is 
the shaping or forming work of the Holy Spirit, carried out according to the will of God for the purpose of 
conforming humans into the image of Jesus Christ (Rom. 8:17-19). 
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spiritual formation as “the process leading to that ideal end, and its result is love of God 
with all of the heart, soul, mind, and strength, and of the neighbor as oneself.”® Spiritual 
transformation into Christ-likeness, Willard says, “is the process of forming the inner 
world of the human self in such a way that it takes on the character of the inner being of 
Jesus himself. The result is that the ‘outer’ life of the individual increasingly becomes a 
natural expression of the inner reality of Jesus and of his teachings.”’ Evidence of 
transformation is seen in the fruit of the Spirit: peace, joy, gentleness, love of God and 
neighbor (Gal. 5:22-23). Richard Foster, founder of Renovaré, is in agreement with Barna 
and Willard. Foster says: 


A movement is afoot today. It extends far beyond 
Renovaré and can be seen in seminaries and colleges and 
churches and hosts of seeker groups everywhere. In more 
recent years it has coalesced around the concept of 
"spiritual formation,” and it expresses the deep yearnings of 
people for a life of spiritual substance. All of this could go 
in many different directions, but in its Christian expressions 
there is genuine hope for individuals and churches to find a 
sure footing in character formation in Christ-likeness. 
Renovaré has been the pioneer in the modern spiritual 
formation movement.® 


Human choices and actions have been formed in and by the world. According to 


Foster, “The only hope of humanity lies in the fact that, as our spiritual dimension has 
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been formed, so it also can be transformed.”” One of the most fundamental dynamics 


Dallas Willard, Renovation, 31. 


"Ibid., 159. Willard’s words were chosen because they synthesize the definitions for spiritual 
formation and transformation of many authors researched for this project. 


8Renovaré is a Latin word meaning “to renew.” The Apostle Paul declares, “Though outwardly 
we are wasting away, yet inwardly we are being renewed (renovare) day by day” (2 Cor. 4:16). Richard 
Foster says, “Renovareé seeks to follow the movements of the Holy Spirit.” Found at 
http://www.renovare.org/. This Internet website was accessed on February 7, 2007. 


“Ibid. 
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inherent to human growth and development is transformation. Metanoia is a notion used 
by H. Richard Niebuhr to describe the “permanent revolution” or the ongoing 
transformation of human life under divine initiative.!° According to Willard, the greatest 
need of humanity is a “renovation of the heart.”!! 

So what is the role of the church in spiritual formation leading to transformation? 
According to Peter Drucker, “The business of the church is to change people; the 
business of a corporation is to satisfy them.”!* This observation invites the church to ask 
the question, “Are people being changed or transformed in the church; or are they being 
satisfied?” Are people being transformed into disciples of Jesus Christ who are open to 
the Spirit of God and who live a life of faith, vocation, and reconciliation in God’s reign? 
Does the church really expect transformation? If the church is to be faithful as an agent of 
change, spiritual formation must be intentional and directed. The church is called to be a 
catalyst for transformation and a place of spiritual formation where people not only 
become part of a community of faith, but where they are also sustained in faith. 

Jim Wallis says, “One of the greatest needs of our time is for Koinonia or 
participation. This is a call simply to be the church, to love one another, and to offer our 
lives for the sake of the world.” '!? Note that he says be the church for the sake of the 
world. The intention of these words makes a huge difference in interpretation and action. 


‘0H. Richard Niebuhr, The Meaning of Revelation (New York: Macmillan, 1941), 133. 
"Dallas Willard, Renovation of the Heart, 14. 


Peter Drucker, “Managing to Minister: An Interview with Peter Drucker,” Leadership: A 
Practical Journal for Church Leaders (spring quarter 1989): 16. This quote also points to our current 
consumer culture. 


Jim Wallis, The Call to Conversion: Revised and Updated (San Francisco: Harper San 
Francisco, 2005), 112. Donald McKim says, “Koinonia is the Greek word defined as fellowship, 
participation, or communion. It represents the relationships experienced by Christians with God, Jesus 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, and among themselves in the early church (Acts 2:42-47; 1 Cor. 1:9; 2 Cor. 13:14; 1 
John 1:3, 6).” McKim, Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms, 154. 
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Some would say that the community is the context for all Christian living. It is the 
communal environment that preserves and nurtures the ongoing process of conversion or 
metanoia, turning from sin.'* However, not all believers agree. Christians throughout 
history have flourished and experienced transformation as the result of divine action in 
times of solitude. There are times when a turning, change of heart or mind, comes from a 
sense of being loved by God or experiencing God’s profound grace. Relationships are 
implied, however, whether with the Holy Trinity, the Christian community, or people of 
the world. 

Wallis, among others, believes that personal transformation begins at the point of 
conversion. !> Conversion is a radical realignment of one’s commitment and perspective. 
Conversion initiates the process of sanctification or spiritual growth toward the goal of 
maturity. The process involves the cognitive (head), behavioral (hands), and affective 
(heart). One becomes conformed to God’s will through an integrative process. The New 
Testament stresses the necessity of a radical turn around and invites the pursuit of an 
entirely different course of life. To convert is to make a turn and take a new pathway. 

Conversion proceeds to faith. Faith is turning to belief, hope, and 

trust. Faith opens up our future. We enter the process of being 

made sensitive to the reign of God, the kingdom of God. To 

embrace the kingdom of God meant a radical change not only in 


the outlook but in posture, not only in mind but in heart, not only 
in worldview but in behavior, not only in thoughts but in actions. 


'4Metanoia is the Greek word defined as change of heart or mind. It is a New Testament term for 
repentance that indicates sorrow for sin and turning or conversion from sinfulness to righteousness through 
Jesus Christ (Mark 1:15; Acts 2:38). McKim, Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms, 172-3. Willard 
was asked if crisis is necessary for this change or new commitment. He said , “Some people are just smart 
enough to figure it out by watching other humans.” Dallas Willard, interview by Connie Wilson, January 
2006, Leawood, KS. 


'SThe Greek words for conversion (metanoein and epistrephein) mean to “turn around.” Wallis, 
The Call to Conversion, 4. 
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It was a whole new beginning. It was and is a basic change in life 
direction. '° 


Saul’s conversion experience was instantaneous. There was a transforming 
moment and he could not remain the same. He changed or was changed. Subsequent to 
the event he continued to develop and grow in wisdom or sanctification. 

A brilliant light from heaven threw the venomous Saul into the dust 

of the Damascus Road; it was for him a transforming moment of 

truth. More than any other account in the New Testament, this one 

makes it clear that the transforming moment must be taken 

seriously. Four references to this episode (three in Acts and one in 

Galatians) describe the divine attention to Paul’s particularity; and 

to the transcendent source and validation of the event; they all lay 

claim to the momentous need for transformation if one is to know 

Christ.!7 
Transformation is experienced as one’s own. It is important to note that Saul was not only 
seen and known by Jesus, he was authorized by Jesus. Saul was addressed personally and 
called into God’s purposes in a particular context in human history. This was a personal 
event, yet others are involved. Ananias was used to validate Saul’s experience (Acts 9). 
Whenever Saul’s moment of transformation is described, it is not the moment that is 
stressed, but the transformation. Transformation begins with a personal experience of 
Christ after which people become increasingly conformed to Christ’s image. Saul knew 
the reality of Christ personally and became identified with him. Saul was propelled into 
metanoia, ongoing transformation of human life under divine initiative. He had to share 


the story of his conversion (Acts 22:6-16; 26:12-18). Transformation is a work of the 


Triune God as humans cooperate. 


Wallis, The Call to Conversion, 4. 


"James Loder, The Transforming Moment (Colorado Springs: Helmers and Howard, 1989), 21. 
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Most people experience transformation as a process. Some might even argue that 
there is a pattern for the transformational process, steps or stages between knowing about 
Christ and becoming a Christian. The Christian community should create the appropriate 
context for understanding personal relationships and experiences as an environment for 
faith formation. Again, transformation cannot be manipulated or managed by human 
programs. People seek wisdom found in the gifts of Scripture, tradition, experience, and 


reason. 


Biblical Foundations 


The word of God is an integral element in the process of spiritual formation. 
There is no abstract “word of God.” The word of God speaks now. Christians live with 
and from God’s word. God is present in the word, confronting and challenging people to 
change. The word of God transforms people, works in people. All people live in God’s 
presence. The Christian life is lived in the presence of God, where people live out of the 
word of God. Those who allow themselves to be addressed by God will be transformed 
more and more into what the word expresses. By permitting one’s self to be transformed 
by the present God and God’s word, people grow more deeply into the love of Christ. 
Abraham received God’s promises and believed (Gen. 15:6). He became known as the 
friend of God (Isa. 41:8). Moses became God’s agent, even though he did not want to 
(Exod. 3:10-12). 

The scriptures are a means for God to speak to human hearts and minds, the 
foundation on which Christians build their lives in the reign of God. Scripture is the guide 


for spiritual formation. Scripture speaks as God discloses who God is, reveals to people 
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who they are, defines the relationship between God and God’s people, and makes the 
covenants God desires for God’s self and God’s people. God gives direction for how to 
become God’s people in order to experience Christian living. 

Scripture begins and ends with God’s calling humanity into relationship with the 
divine Trinity and with one another. God beckons people into the presence of the divine. 
The Hebrew Bible is an account of God’s action to create, re-create, and participate in 
shalom in human community.'® The divine relationship is perichoretic, defined as the 
intimate union, mutual indwelling, or mutual interpenetration of the three members of the 


Trinity with each other. '® 


Hebrew Bible 


Spiritual formation begins in the word of God. God spoke and all came into being 
(Gen. 1:1-30; John 1:1-5). God begins the process of forming God’s people from the 
creation in the Garden of Eden. “Let us make humankind in our image, according to our 
likeness; and let them have dominion” (Gen. 1:26). The garden created a place for the 
cooperative relationship human beings were to have with God. Humans were given 
freedom to work out for themselves what they would do and be. One can only imagine 
that kind of intimate guidance Adam and Eve had. God set one limit, “Do not eat of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil” (Gen. 2:16-17). Adam and Eve responded to 


God’s gift of freedom by disobeying God. When human beings choose to act 


'8Shalom in the Hebrew Bible, “always finds external manifestation, and in its most common use 
it is a social rather than an individual term.” In the New Testament, eiréné, refers to “the awaited 
eschatological salvation.” “This is peace that God wills, not merely for the soul or for the human race, but 
for his whole creation.” W. Foerster, II, “eiréné” in Goeffrey W. Bromiley, Theological Dictionary of the 
New Testament: Abridged in One Volume (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1985), 208-9. 


' McKim, Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms, 207. 
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independently and against God’s purposes, humans become separated from God. This is 
one definition of sin. God does not impose God’s will on humanity. God calls humans to 
be obedient. 

The Hebrew Bible tells the story of people who responded to God obediently. 
Enoch and Noah followed God’s way (Gen. 5:21-24: 6:8, 13-22). Christians are given the 
example of faithful followers, and learn that God allows a cooperative relationship. 

Scripture offers many patterns for human spiritual formation. Three themes can be 
identified in the Hebrew Bible - exodus, exile and homecoming. They are a pattern for 
the spiritual journey as well. Exodus from Egypt represents a time of journey through the 
desert, a time when humans recognize their dependence on God for life and all that 
sustains it, and a time of provision and promise (Exodus 1-20; Psalm 105). It was a time 
of release from slavery, and release from the ways of the world to learning the ways of 
God (Exodus 20-36). In their exile in Babylon, God’s people learned to worship without 
a temple. God could be worshipped anywhere, hymns could be sung in foreign lands. It 
was a time of remembering, reflecting, writing down the stories of God and God’s 
people. It was a time to gain perspective. Homecoming was a time of promises fulfilled, 
evidence of God’s power, a time of restoration. 

Exodus teaches about obedience. The story of God’s using Moses to be the guide 
and deliverer of God’s people teaches the truth that spiritual leadership requires listening 
to God, unflinching obedience to God, and a willingness to share the burden of leadership 
with others. Moses’ preparation for ministry was a life-long formation process. God 
observed the people, listened to the people, and acted out of concern for his people 


(Exod. 3:7). Perhaps one of the most significant things to notice is that Moses felt it 
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impossible to fulfill God’s mission. Yet when God called Moses, God assured Moses that 
he would be empowered to accomplish what God asked. God formed him in the character 
necessary to be a leader, equipped him, and gave him the power to succeed. When people 
hear God’s direction, obey God’s instruction, and act accordingly, God’s mission is 
accomplished (Exod. 3:11-22). God forms, equips, and empowers imperfect people. 

The order of the events in Exodus is important. First came the redemptive work of 
God on behalf of the people. The gift of the law was given, which demanded faithfulness 
to God alone. Terrence Fretheim says: 

Israel’s obedience is ultimately for the sake of being a kingdom of 

priests among the other peoples of the world (Exod. 19:4-6). The 

golden calf debacle, however, demonstrates that Israel does not 

remain faithful. Israel’s future with God stands at the edge of the 

abyss. Only God’s gracious act of forgiveness enables a new future 

for Israel (Exod. 34:9-10). But the importance of obedience is not 

thereby set aside. Obedience remains central for the sake of 

witness and mission to the world. God’s tabernacling presence 

undergirds Israel on that journey.”° 

God uses human guides. The story of Samuel is another example of God’s 
offering direction through people (1 Samuel 3). Samuel had been dedicated to serve in 
the Temple by his mother, Hannah after he was weaned (1 Sam. 1:24). In the middle of 
the night Samuel heard a call and was confused by a voice he heard. Eli, Samuel’s 
spiritual father, finally “realized that the Lord was calling the boy” (1 Sam. 3:8). The 
Lord was moving in Samuel’s life. God was speaking to Samuel, but Samuel did not 
recognize God’s voice. It took one human who knew God, who was older and more 
experienced in the movement of God, to help Samuel recognize God’s voice and open his 
ears to God. 


°Terence E. Fretheim, Exodus, Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for Teaching and Preaching 
(Louisville: John Knox Press, 1991), 22. 
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David, who knew how to act and how to reign as king “with God” (1 Sam. 18:12- 
14, 28) had to have help from a friend, Nathan, in order to recognize his own sin (2 Sam. 
12:1-13). Joshua looked to Moses for guidance (Deut. 1:38; 31:1-8; 34:9). Ruth placed 
herself under Naomi’s direction (Ruth 1:16-18). Elisha learned from Elijah (1 Kings 
19:16-21; 2 Kings 2:1-8). God offered spiritual guidance through imperfect humans in 
the context of Jewish community. By the time of Christ’s coming, God’s covenant people 
were established, without a king or earthly governance structure, but under the covenant 
with God, a covenant of love (Hebrews 8: 9:15). 

The Shema states, “Hear, O Israel: The LORD is your God, the LORD alone. You 
shall love the LORD your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all 
your might” (Deut. 6:4-5). These verses start with the word “listen,” which means to 
obey, which is an act of love. This is Israel’s assertion of passionate and exclusive 
commitment to believe and obey the Lord. Love represents covenantal fidelity and 
singular devotion. The Shema is a confession of the heart of Israelite faith and is repeated 
by Jesus, who calls this the greatest and first commandment, to be followed by the 
second, “You shall love your neighbor as yourself” (Lev. 19:18; Matt. 22: 34-40). Loving 
God, self, and neighbor with heart, soul, mind, and strength are foundational to spiritual 


formation (Mark 12:29-31; Luke 10:27). 


The Psalter 


Cynthia Bourgealut says, “When it comes to the psalms, we are standing on some 


of the most ancient holy ground in our common Judeo-Christian heritage. Jesus 
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responded to questions about himself and his mission by quoting the psalms.”?! The 
pattern of the psalms picks up biblical themes: 

The calling of a people — Israel 

The exodus from Egypt into the Promised Land 

The glory days of the kings 

The slide from glory and inner doubt 

Destruction of Jerusalem 

Exile in Babylon 

The miracle of restoration 

The slow maturation of restoration into a messianic hope 
The psalms arose from the heart and soul of the people of ancient Israel and gave voice to 
Israel’s unique spiritual destiny. The personal nature of the psalms is always in a creative 
tension with the collective. They are a means of grace for the journey toward spiritual 
maturity. 

The Psalter was the prayer book for the Jewish people and for Jesus. Throughout 
the ages, it tells the story of God, God’s creation, the disobedience of God’s people, and 
the abundant grace of God toward God’s people through steadfast love, hesed. Psalmody 
can be a system for formation, as well as spiritual transformation. The Divine Office is a 
cycle of daily devotions, the prayers of the canonical hours (Matins, Lauds, Prime, Terce, 
Sext, None, Compline, Vespers), performed by the laity or the clergy. It was the 


backbone of the curriculum for the “school for the Lord’s Service” in Saint Benedict’s 


*1Cynthia Bourgeault, Chanting the Psalms (Boston: New Seeds, 2006), 9. 
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day. The Divine Office is still a centerpiece for many Christians as a pattern for spiritual 


transformation. 


New Testament 


Jesus’ ministry was initiated with his baptism. He began his ministry using the 
same words of John the Baptist, “Repent” (Matt. 4:17; John 3:2). John and Jesus 
preached turning from the ways of the world and turning to the ways of God. They called 
for conversion. Jesus formed his disciples through relationship in the context of the 
prevailing culture. He spent time with his disciples both individually and in community. 
He asked questions, told stories, and guided. Sometimes he did this gently and sometimes 
forcefully, always toward the truth and their greatest need. In all things, he showed 
charity, love, and a deep desire for men and women to grow up spiritually. He listened to 
the things both spoken and unspoken. Jesus listened beyond the words of the woman at 
the well (John 4:7-30). Her encounter with Jesus changed the direction of her life, 
transformed her life. 

Jesus called, taught, formed, directed, and equipped his disciples in the context of 
living relationship. Jesus said, “Follow me” and twelve men followed (Matt. 4:19). Jesus 
met each of them where they were; he formed them individually in their uniqueness. He 
sent them out two by two. Timothy was Paul’s companion. Peter walked the streets of 
Jerusalem with John. Spiritual companionship was the order of that day. “The sheep 
listen to his voice. He calls his own sheep by name and leads them out” (John 10:3). Then 
Jesus said: 


You are my friends if you do whatever I command you. No longer 
do I call you servants, for a servant does not know what his master 
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is doing; but I have called you friends, for all things that I have 

heard from my Father I have made known to you. You did not 

choose me, but I chose you and appointed you that you should go 

and bear fruit, and that your fruit should remain, what whatever 

you ask the Father in my name He may give you. These things I 

command you, that you love one another (John 15:6-17). 

Spiritual formation relies upon the power and guidance of the Spirit of Christ. 
Understanding that God calls all to live by word and deed as Kingdom people helps them 
participate in God’s unfolding purposes. By joining God’s purposes, the disciples have 
the opportunity for transformation into Christ’s likeness. After Jesus’ death and 
resurrection, the disciples were left to continue his work empowered by Christ’s Spirit. 

Luke said, “They devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, to 
the breaking of bread and the prayers” (Acts 2:42). The early church depicted in this 
passage offers a pattern for discipleship and community involvement. In the time 
immediately following the Day of Pentecost, the followers of Jesus modeled a common 
life together that served as a rich resource for inspiration and strength. The focus for this 
training, instruction, and formation was to help new followers of Jesus become equipped 
and prepared for a life of discipleship. In the scriptures, there is evidence that the early 
ministers were reminded of their training and calling to discipleship through the example 
and teachings of the Apostles. 

It is clear from 2 Timothy that part of Timothy’s training for ministry was an 
apprenticeship. Timothy learned the ministry through the experience of observing the 


personhood and spiritual strength of Paul. Two themes stand out: apprenticeship, being 


guided by one who is farther along the journey, and community. 
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The Pauline Perspective 


The language of spiritual formation in the letters of Paul is social; mutual 
encouragement in faith (Rom. 1:12) and mutual up building (Rom. 14:19); of being one 
body in Christ (Rom. 12:5; 1 Cor. 10:17; 12:12). The manifestation of the Spirit was 
given for the common good (1 Cor. 12:7), for the up-building of the church, the Body of 
Christ (1 Cor. 14:12; Eph. 4:12). 

The Pauline view is progress to maturity. People begin as babes (1 Cor. 3:1). God 
gives growth (1 Cor. 3:7). In Christian community, believers are built into the body of 
Christ (Eph. 2:21-22). Now they see darkly, but will soon see face to face (1 Corinthians 
9, 12). Believers are being transformed into Christ’s likeness, from one degree of glory to 
another (2 Cor. 2:18). This is an interior process for they are being renewed daily (2 Cor. 
4:16). It is however, not without pain. Believers press on (Phil. 3:12) and strain forward 
(Phil. 3:13), but the initiative in this process of spiritual growth and formation is Christ’s. 
Even though the process has already been initiated, there is still growth for the whole 
body to come to the fullness of life in Christ (Col. 2:10, 19). There is both a past event 
and a present abiding. Christians have died and their lives are hidden with Christ in God 
(Col. 3:3). Christ is the beginning of the process and the goal. To be a Christian then is 
not simply to believe in Christ or imitate Christ, but to be formed and molded into Christ- 
likeness. The centrality of love is stressed, opposed to knowledge or mental 
enlightenment that puffs up. Love builds up (1 Cor. 8:1). 

Foundational for spiritual formation is the mandate given in Romans 12:2, “Do 
not be conformed to this world, but be transformed by the renewing of your minds, so 


that you may discern what is the will of God — what is good and acceptable and perfect.” 
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Spiritual formation is described: “You may be filled with the knowledge of God’s will in 
all spiritual wisdom and understanding so that you may lead lives worthy of the Lord, 
fully pleasing to him, as you bear fruit in every good work and as you grow in the 
knowledge of God” (Col. 1:9-10). 

Paul writes about discernment (1 Cor. 2:14) in connection with sharing the mind 
of Christ (2:16). Spiritual formation reflected in the New Testament, is a way of progress 
in which people are formed in, and grow in Christ, and in which the goal is maturation. 
Maturity does not happen quickly. Paul reminds readers that the mature are those who are 
able to receive the wisdom of God (1 Cor. 2:6). Christian maturity is identified as putting 
on the new nature (Eph. 4:23), and putting on the Lord (Rom. 13:14). Christians put on 
Christ in the sacrament of baptism (Gal. 3:27). The action of putting something on is 
intentional. Believers are in Christ and because of this, they are a new creation (2 Cor. 
5:17). Christ lives in humans (Gal. 2:20; 6:15). Christ is in the form of God (Phil. 2:6). 
Christians are to become like him (Phil. 3:10). People are to live in him, rooted, and built 
up in him (Col. 2:6-7). The nature of humans is daily being renewed, after the image of 


the Creator (Col. 3:10). 


Romans 


The sweep of Paul’s thought in Romans runs from Adam, the beginning of 
humankind, to the Parousia (Christ’s return in glory). Humankind was under the power 
of sin introduced by Adam and his disobedience (Rom. 1:18-3:20). Because all human 
beings are related to Adam and his disobedience, so Christians are related to Christ and 


his obedience by their new birth, baptism. Paul Achtemeier says, ““Adam and Christ are 
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therefore in a sense each the epitomization of a new direction for humanity; Adam 
through sin to death and Christ through righteousness (Rom. 5:12-19).””” Further, 
“Christ got us out of the mess Adam got us into. What Adam did, Christ undid: where 
Adam failed, Christ succeeded.””* Christ’s obedience made it possible for humans to 
have a new life, a life of grace. Adam and Christ point to two possibilities for human life. 
Humans can choose grace or evil, life or death. According to Achtemeier, “As human 
creatures, Christians are free only within the framework of some lordship, either of God 
or of sin. There is for the human being, whether baptized into Christ or not, no neutral 
ground.”*4 Only by choosing God in Christ, are people released from sin. The wages of 
sin is death, but the amazing gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus (Rom. 6:23). 

The message of Romans 12 is the power of God’s grace, moving from Christian 
community to the wider society. This call to transformation of character marks a shift 
from theology to ethics, grounded not in law but in God’s mercy. Achtemeier says, “That 
power transforms not only individuals, but the individuals’ relationships to the 
community around them. Living by the power of the Spirit, and accepting the gracious 
lordship of God, the Christian’s world has been made new (2 Cor. 5:17); and the task is 
now to let the structuring power of grace transform that world into the shape of grace.””> 
The admonition in verse two is clear, Christians are to conform their thinking and doing 
according to God’s will through the process of discernment. Christians live in a new 


family, the family of God, called to share Christian life in unity and love. This unity is 


2Paul Achtemeier, Romans, Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for Teaching and Preaching 
(Louisville: John Knox Press, 1985), 11. 


Achtemeier, Romans, 97. 
>4Thid., 109. 


*Ibid., 195. 
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not uniformity, but unity with diversity, expressing God’s generosity. Gifts, charisma, are 
given to the body to be exercised for the edification of the church. Marks of the true 
Christian are evident in the virtues expressed in the context of agape, selfless love. As 
Achtemeier writes, “The ability of God, displayed in Romans 12-15, to overcome the 
power of sin and its effects by his more powerful grace, is thus thrown into sharp relief 
by this gospel message of God’s faithfulness in Jesus to those who trust in him.””° 
Christians are sinners who receive righteousness by faith, who are justified, and receive 


new life in Christ. They are transformed persons, endowed with diverse gifts for the 


ministry of the church. 


Galatians 5 


Sam K. Williams says, “In Galatians 3 and 4 Paul associates the state of being 
free with the promise, the Spirit, and faith. Faith is the necessary condition of freedom. It 
is only as persons relax in divine grace, entrusting themselves to God in utter confidence, 
that they can give up every attempt to justify themselves before God. The power that 
creates freedom is the Spirit, for it is the Spirit that transforms outsiders into members of 
the family of God.”?’ For Paul, freedom is not independence, but openness to risk 
connectedness and mutual dependence. Paul exemplifies the Christian life as faith 
“working” through love (Gal. 5:6). Faith is that response to God’s initiative that opens the 
gates of the self to God’s transforming power. Paul has a vision of this kind of love, a 


love that creates community: 


>°Tbid., 102. 


7Sam K. Williams, Galatians, Abingdon New Testament Commentaries (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1997), 133. 
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God has called Christians to live free, but freedom is not a good in 

itself. It is rather a means to the great good of human relationship. 

Freedom is not untrammeled personal autonomy. It is, rather, 

opportunity and possibility — the opportunity to love the neighbor 

without hindrance, the possibility of creating human communities 

based on mutual self-giving rather than the quest for power and 

status. The very key to the proper use of freedom is love, for it is 

love that enables persons to give themselves as slaves to one 

another (Gal. 5:13-14).”° 
If Christians are to live in freedom through the Spirit, they will need guidance to keep 
their focus on the kingdom, not the world. “If we live by the Spirit, let us also be guided 


by the Spirit (Gal. 5:25).” 


1 Corinthians 13 


The purpose of 1 Corinthians 13 is to show that love is the essence of the 
Christian life and that it must govern the exercise of all the spiritual gifts. Richard Hays 
explains, “By describing the qualities of love, Paul is seeking to promote the character 
formation of the members of the Corinthian community . . . Love is not a higher and 
better gift, rather, it is a ‘way’ (12:31b), a manner of life within which all the gifts are to 
find their proper place.””? Paul wrote about the kind of love needed for the building up of 
the body, a mutual concern within the Christian community. Christians do things for love 
of God or God’s creation. Love is the ground of meaning. Further, love requires the 
formation of character. It is not just a passing fancy, but a decision to abide in 


relationship. 


*8Tbid., 145. 
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Paul’s awareness of the now and then contrast is hopeful. Paul contrasts eternal 
love with gifts given by the Holy Spirit, which are revocable. Hays writes, “Paul wants to 
relativize these gifts by situating them within the unfolding epic narrative of God’s 
redemption of the world: they have a role for now, but the time of their usefulness will 
pass.”*° Christians sometimes claim spiritual gifts as their own, when they should be 


aware that the Spirit gives and takes as the Spirit will. 


Colossians 


Paul presents Christ as the image of God (Col. 1:15), the creator (1:16), and the 
head of the church (1:18). From the time of their conversion, the Colossians were 
growing spiritually and participating in Christ’s mission. Christ makes visible what is 
invisible. Paul addresses the issue of suffering as part of Christ’s body, the church. What 
was once a great mystery is now revealed in Christ (Col. 1:26-27; 2:2; 4:3). Paul 
encourages them to keep growing, saying, “As you therefore have received Christ Jesus 
the Lord, continue to live your lives in him, rooted and built up in him and established in 
the faith, just as you were taught, abounding in thanksgiving” (Col. 2:6). Paul transitions 
to instructions for holy living, sanctification. 

In Colossians 3 Paul shifts to the eternal, “Set your minds on things that are 
above, not on things that are on earth, for you have died, and your life is hidden with 
Christ in God” (Col. 3:2-3). New life is given and in that new life there is no difference 
between Jew or Greek. Christ is all and in all. Paul moves from the mind to the heart 


(Col. 3:1-17). He says, “And let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts, to which indeed 


Hays, First Corinthians, 229. 
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you were called in the one body. And be thankful. Let the word of Christ dwell in you 
richly; teach and admonish one another in all wisdom; and with gratitude in your hearts 


sing psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs to God” (Col. 3:15-17). 


Ephesians 


The letter to the Ephesians summarizes the theology of Paul, much of which is 
found in Colossians. More than one fourth of the words in Colossians are included in 
Ephesians.*! David Noel freedman says, “Colossians shows the person of Jesus Christ as 
the answer to human questions about the cosmos of which we are such an insignificant, 
yet unique part.”°* The exact audience for Ephesians is debated among theologians, but it 
appears that the congregations were healthy.** There was no immediate crisis. That 
makes it an especially good text for spiritual formation. There are exhortations to 
promote the unity in the church (Eph. 4:1-6), to do away with pagan ways (5:15-18), to 
offer mutual submission (5:21), and to protect one’s self with God’s protection (6:10-18). 
The church is God’s agent in the world to make known the wisdom of God (Eph. 3:1-13). 
It seeks to create a new community that overcomes the standards of the world and bonds 
all peoples of the earth into one family (Eph. 2:11-22). There are no longer strangers, but 


fellow citizens, members of the household of God (Eph. 2:19). 


3!David Noel Freedman, Anchor Bible Dictionary, vol. 2 D-G (New York: Doubleday, 1992). 


?Ralph P. Martin, Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon, Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for 
Teaching and Preaching (Louisville: John Knox Press, 1991), 81. 
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Paul does not greet a particular church, but the saints, members of the holy 
community, including Gentiles. He speaks to the church universal, where every Christian 
is a saint (Rom. 1:7, 1 Cor. 1:2). The central theme is unity. Entrance into the church is 
through baptism. Paul uses the language “in Christ” many times in his literature.** He had 
a strong sense of community. According to Paul, no one could be a Christian alone. 
Christians are in Christ sharing his life, deriving from him all the elements of their 
spiritual being. God makes his purpose known and his will effective, giving the mind of 
Christ to believers. Believers become agents through which God’s purposes are 
accomplished, empowered by the Spirit to fulfill their destiny under God. Redemption 
was God’s gift of grace, given to believers freely for the forgiveness of sins. 

In this letter, Paul addressed holiness and the Spirit. The first half of the book 
addresses the individual in Christ (Eph. 2:1-10), then the community in Christ (2:11-22), 
the church in Jesus Christ. Unity is an ever-present theme, a cosmic theme reconciling the 
universe. Paul’s prayer prepares believers to hear and respond to the practical instructions 
he offers on Christian living. This is his prayer: 

I pray that, according to the riches of his glory, he may grant 

that you may be strengthened in your inner being with power 

through his Spirit, and that Christ may dwell in your hearts 

through faith, as you are being rooted and grounded in love. 

I pray that you may have the power to comprehend, with all the 

saints, what is the breadth and length and height and depth, and 

to know the love of Christ that surpasses knowledge, so that 

you may be filled with all the fullness of God. 

Now to him who by the power at work within us is able to 
accomplish abundantly far more than all we can ask or imagine, 


to him be the glory in the church and in Christ Jesus to all 
generations, forever and ever. Amen. (Eph. 3:16-21) 


34Pheme Perkins, “The Letter to the Ephesians” in The Interpreter’s Bible: A Commentary in 
Twelve Volumes, vol. XI (Nashville: Abingdon, 2000).. 
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In Ephesians 4 Paul moves to the applications that are to govern Christian life in 
the world. Ralph Martin writes, “It is ecclesiology brought down to earth.”*> Paul first 
explains the Christian vocation. Martin offers five “strokes” about the churches as they 
confront the society around them: 


The calling to the readers is to be true to their destiny in the light of 
their place within the church, which by definition is unity (Eph. 
4:2-6). 

Unity does not mean a monochrome, deadpan uniformity, which 
might be the case if the church were a thing, an inert and static 
object. 

The church is an organism, pulsating with life and made up of 
living persons who are responsible for growth of character and 
personal development, according as they use the gifts that Christ 
has bestowed (Eph. 4:7). 

Christ’s purpose is that church members shall reach maturity (Eph. 
4:13). With that end in view, he has prepared and bestowed gifts to 
be exercised by his people (Eph. 4:8-12). 

The church’s progress is marked by a growth out of infancy into 
maturity as it takes on the character of Christ who is the head (Eph. 
4:14-16). The growth of the body is set in the Pauline framework of 
“upbuilding” in love.*° 


Unity is the evidence of transformation and spiritual maturity. Gone is the old life 
marked by alienation from the life of God and hardness of heart. Put on is the new life, 
renewed in the Spirit. In Ephesians 5 Paul writes, “Therefore, be imitators of God, as 
beloved children, and live in love, as Christ loved us and gave himself up for us, a 
fragrant offering and sacrifice to God.” Paul is consistent. Christ offered himself in 
sacrifice, and Paul calls Christians to do the same. 

In Ephesians 4, Paul recounts the gifts given so that some would be apostles, 


some prophets, some evangelists, some pastors and teachers. People functioning in these 


3SMartin, Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon, 47. 
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roles with these gifts are called to equip the saints for the work of ministry, for building 


up the body of Christ until all come to the unity of faith. 


Theological Foundations 


Ecclesiology 


The church is the representative of Christ in the world; it is a community of God’s 
people, a witness of the gospel, the servant for the world, the bride of Christ, the 
communion of saints, the priesthood of all believers, and the body of Christ. A singular 
entity stresses the dependence of members on one another in the face of diverse gifts or 
different cultural backgrounds. The most important thing is their relationship with one 
another because of their common baptism and common mission. The body of Christ is a 
living organism, which grows and develops (Eph. 4:1-16; Col. 2:19). Ephesians and 
Colossians both make clear that Christ is the head of the church. 

The word ekklésia (assembly and church) was taken from common usage where it 
applied to being “called out.”?” It was used extensively throughout the Old and New 
Testaments to refer to the people of God (Deut. 4:10; 9:10; 31:30; Acts 5:11; Rom. 16:5; 
1 Cor. 1:2; Eph. 1:22; 3:10; Heb. 12:23). Central to the Old Testament was the temple. 
The church of Jesus Christ does not worship in a temple any longer, but has become the 
temple. The church is a group of people voluntarily gathered in community in response to 
God’s call. God lives among and within God’s people, not in buildings but in a living 


community (1 Cor. 3:16-17, 6:19; 2 Cor. 6:16-18; Eph. 2:20-22). Given that the church is 


37K. L. Schmidt, II, “ekklésia” in Geoffrey W. Bromiley, Theological Dictionary of the New 
Testament: Abridged in One Volume (Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1985), 
397. 
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the place where God dwells by his Spirit, people ideally live in unity with each other and 
in holiness of life. The church is a community of believers, disciples who seek to live out 
the Great Commission. 

Jesus said, “Go therefore to all nations and make them my disciples; baptizing 
them in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, and teach them to 
observe all that I have commanded you. I will be with you always, to the end of time” 
(Matt. 28:19-20). Jesus invites people to be disciples, to be formed, and then transformed 
so that they might continue the work as servants of God’s people. Scripture reveals that 
the first “community of disciples” was inclusive of women, the poor, the oppressed, and 
the undesirables of society. *® Ideally, any community is a “discipleship of equals.”*? 
Equal means none is greater than another and each person’s uniqueness is celebrated. 
There are many gifts, and no gift is greater than another. There are many expressions, but 
one ministry. There are offices in the church, but none higher than another (1 Corinthians 
12). The Body of Christ is the church, the communion of saints, and the priesthood of all 
believers. 

For United Methodists, “The mission of the Church is to make disciples of Jesus 
Christ by proclaiming the good news of God’s grace and thus seeking the fulfillment of 
God’s reign and realm in the world.”*° Today, the local church provides the most 
significant vehicle through which disciple-making occurs. The church reflects the nature 


and life of Christ as he unveiled the word (incarnation), led persons to commit their lives 


38Avery Dulles, Models of the Church (New York: Doubleday, 1987), 204. 


°F lisabeth Schussler Fiorenza, Discipleship of Equals (New York: The Crossroad Publishing 
Company, 1994), 106. 
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to God (conversion), nurtured persons in communal living (communion), taught them to 
do as he did (formation), and sent his disciples into the world (the transformed on 
mission). By virtue of baptism people become members of the church, members of God’s 
family. Children of God are washed clean by water and anointed by the Spirit. As 
baptized persons, disciples are called not just to membership but into ministry, which is 
the expression of God’s outreaching love, that all persons might be brought into saving 
relationship with God through Jesus Christ and renewed in the image of their Creator. 
Love of God is always linked with the love of neighbor, a passion for justice, and renewal 
in the life of the world, not just the church.”! 

According to Maria Harris, ecclesial life is constituted in five dimensions. 
Koinonia represents shared relationships. Leituorgia are the rituals and patterns of action. 
Didache is learning, both individual and corporate. Kerygma offers the vision and 
purpose of life together. Diakonia represents the way people serve. Harris calls these the 
curricula of the church.*” Ideally, each dimension should be manifested and developed in 
any ecclesial reality. Each dimension 1s a part of holistic spiritual formation. 

What is ecclesial reality in the church today? Theologian Ellen Charry, who 
teaches at Princeton Theological Seminary says, “I am increasingly realizing that a 


number of our ministerial students have no ecclesiology to speak of. For them the church 


‘Ibid. 
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is a voluntary not-for-profit organization run like a local franchise.”*? This strikes to the 
quick in the context of consumer culture. No wonder the average church member is 
confused. The church is in need of an ecclesiology formed and informed by Scripture and 
tradition. A strong ecclesiology is essential for an equipping, spiritually forming church. 
Further, it is imperative for leaders in the church to understand the purpose and mission 
of God, then the mission of the church as they seek to be involved in the ongoing work of 
transformation. 

A church that has the capacity for transformation intentionally creates and exists 
in a culture of transformation. Evidence will be the changed lives that reveal the fruits of 
the Spirit. A church like this embodies its purpose to change people, to create a 
community that is being transformed by the power of the Holy Spirit. Structure and 
programs support the purpose of the church. Transformation cannot be controlled because 
it is the work of the Spirit, yet spiritual formation can be guided and intentional in order 
to create an environment that holds possibility. The church becomes a vessel offering 
potential for the work of the Spirit. There is an uncontrollable aspect to transformation as 


it is the gift of the Holy Spirit, and the Spirit will blow where the Spirit may. 


Pneumatology 


Another doctrine of the church which has had less attention is the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, pneumatology. With the birth of the Pentecostal movement at the turn of the 


century, pneumatology gained more attention. The charismatic renewal movement in the 


*®Ellen T. Charry, “Sacramental Ecclesiology,” The Community of the Word: Toward an 
Evangelical Ecclesiology, eds. Mark Husbands and Daniel J. Treier (Downers Grove: Intervarsity Press, 
2005), 201. 
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1960s brought a new experience of the Spirit. Vatican II pointed to the value and scale of 
the transformations taking place throughout the world at that time. José Comblin, a 
liberation theologian says, “We are rediscovering the way to approach God is through a 
living experience of the Holy Spirit and its gifts.”** Experience of the Holy Spirit is 
worked out in action, to build up the church and through the church, to build a new 
world. The coming of the Holy Spirit is to effect a radical transformation in the behavior 
of the disciples and to launch people into the world with power to tackle previously 
unlikely tasks.*> The Spirit does not set people apart from the world, but in the world 
empowers them to love God and neighbor in real and practical ways. Regeneration of 
human beings, being made in the image of Christ and incorporated in Christ is the work 
of the Spirit. Reformation in the church is also a role of the Holy Spirit. Reform not only 
applies to the church, but the whole of society.” 

Jurgen Moltmann writes that the Holy Spirit directs processes and experiences 
through which the church comprehends itself as the “messianic fellowship in the world 
and for the world.”*” The “means of salvation” are proclamation, baptism, the Lord’s 
Supper, worship, prayer and acts of blessing. They are the ways the fellowship lives.*® 
The processes and experiences are the charismata, the ministries, gifts and tasks, or roles 
and offices, which flow from the fellowship for society. The Holy Spirit leads the church 


beyond itself and opens people for the future through renewing faith and hope. According 


“José Comblin, The Holy Spirit and Liberation (Eugene: Wipf & Stock Publishers, 1989), xi. 
“Comblin, The Holy Spirit, 6-7. 
4Tbid., 59-60. 
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to Moltmann, the means of salvation and the ministries of the church go hand in hand as 
visible signs of God’s grace. 

The word used for the Holy Spirit in the Bible is significant in Hebrew (ruach) 
and Greek (pneuma). Both words identified with wind, breath, and the “Spirit of God.” 
The Spirit is God’s life-giving breath; humans cannot live without it. The Spirit is God’s 
might, mysterious wind, which cannot be seen, but can be felt (John 3:9). The Spirit is 
God’s gift (Acts 2:38). The Spirit comes from outside and beyond, and comes alongside 
to comfort and guide (Rom. 8:26). The Spirit is also known as the paraclete. In the 
Hebrew Bible the Spirit empowered (Deut. 34:9). Gideon was a very ordinary man until 
the Spirit of the Lord came upon him (Judg. 6:34). Samson’s strength was nothing out of 
the ordinary until the Spirit of the Lord came upon him (Judg.14:6). Bezalel was nothing 
until the Spirit came upon him, and then he became a fantastic craftsman (Exod. 31:3). 

The word of the Lord (dabar) and the Spirit of the Lord (ruach) work together. It 
was by the link between the word and the Spirit of the Lord that the prophets claimed 
inspiration by God’s Spirit as they spoke God’s words (Isa. 48:16; Mic. 3:8; Zech. 7:12). 
The Spirit came upon people to accomplish a specific purpose for God. Christians believe 
Joel’s prophecy (Joel 2:28) about the universality of the gift of the Spirit came to pass on 
the Day of Pentecost (Acts 2:17-18). The Spirit descended on Jesus at his baptism and 
stayed with him all his life (John 1:32). In his baptism Jesus received the calling to be 
both the Son and the Servant of God, and for those roles he was equipped by the gift of 
the Spirit. He was filled with the Holy Spirit (Luke 4:1). He fulfilled the three strands of 
the Hebrew messianic expectation as prophet, priest, and king. Under the old law, they 


were the most common recipients of the Spirit. 
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The risen Jesus said to his followers, “Receive the Spirit” (John 20:22). Later, the 
Spirit was given to his disciples, as the mission committed to Jesus by the Father became 
the disciple’s commission (Acts 2:38). The mission of God and the Spirit belong 
together. John 20 and Acts 2 stress that when the Spirit was not with them, they could not 
evangelize. When the Spirit was with them, they were compelled. The Spirit of the 
Hebrew Bible that called out people for a specific task was now universally available. It 
was the Holy Spirit — divine, personal, and universally available — that became the parting 
gift of the ascended Jesus. After Jesus’ passion and Pentecost, the gift of the Spirit came 
to indwell the hearts and lives of all believers. 

Each person in the body of Christ is a temple that God inhabits (1 Cor. 6:19). The 
Christian church ( 1 Cor. 3:16) at worship is the place where the Holy Spirit longs to be 
known (Eph. 2:22). The Holy Spirit convicts believers of sin; through repentance they are 
forgiven. Jesus is God’s living word to humanity. The function of the Spirit is to give 
new revelation, to bear witness to Jesus, and to make him real (1 Cor. 2:10). 4? The Spirit 
did for the disciples all that Jesus did. The Spirit remained and guided, led into all the 
truth (John 14:6; 17), and continued to teach (John 15:26; 16:13). Today, the Spirit 
continues to comfort Jesus’ disciples and to challenge the world, just as Jesus did. The 
Spirit continues to convict of sin. The Holy Spirit is part of God’s future and a present 
reality, the first installment of all God has in store (Eph. 1:13-14). The gift of the Spirit 
should cause rejoicing, the pledge that the last days, inaugurated by the first advent of 
Jesus, will be consummated at his return. 

In the New Testament alone the Holy Spirit is mentioned nearly three hundred 
times. The Holy Spirit’s attributes include: personality, intellect, and knowledge of the 


4 An example of new revelation would be the change in attitudes about slavery. 
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things of God (1 Cor. 2:10-11). The Spirit has a mind that is distinct from the Father 
(Rom. 8:27). The Holy Spirit has emotions and is grieved by the sinful actions of 
believers (Eph. 4:30). The Spirit loves (Rom. 15:30). The distribution of the Spirit’s gifts 
are according to the will of the Spirit (1 Cor. 12:11). The Spirit prohibits, Paul was kept 
from preaching in Asia (Acts 16:6-11). The Holy Spirit acts. The Spirit teaches (John 
14:26; 1 Cor. 2:13), witnesses (John 15:26), convicts (John 16:7-8), regenerates (John 
3:5-7), directs and commands (Acts 8:29), performs miracles (Acts 8:39), calls and sends 
forth to service (Acts 13:2, 4), intercedes (Rom. 8:26), and guides (Rom. 8:14). The 
person of the Holy Spirit is intimately related among the Trinity, with the church, and 
with God’s mission for the church. 

The symbolism of the Holy Spirit invites the use of creative imagination. The 
dove (Matt. 3:16; Mark 1:10; Luke 3:22) is associated with love, peace, and purity (Matt. 
10:16). Water is the symbol of life and cleansing (John 7:37-39; Tit. 3:5). Oil is 
associated with anointing, inaugurating to a new task, and as the source of power for 
service (Luke 4:18; Acts 10:38; Heb. 1:9). Fire symbolizes the presence of God (Exod. 
3:1), the power of God (1 Ki. 18-38:39), the protection and guidance of God (Exod. 
13:21), and the purging of judgment of God (Heb. 12:29; Luke 3:16-17). The seal shows 
ownership or security (Eph. 1:13; 4:30). The pledge is the first installment or a down 
payment of the future glory (Eph. 1:14; 2 Cor. 1:22). Comblin says, “Experience of the 
Holy Spirit comes about within history, in the actions of subjects and agent. The Spirit’s 
action cannot be separated from action in the world. The experience of the Holy Spirit is 


not an individual thing; it is tied to the building of community.”~° 


Comblin, The Holy Spirit, 41. 
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The work of the Holy Spirit is to make people become like Jesus, to baptize 
people into Christ, to produce fruits of character and the Spirit in people, to enable 
worship, to inspire and guide mission, to give gifts to equip disciples and build up the 
Body of Christ. All that has been done, is being done, and will be done in the church for 
the sake of transformation for the world.°' The ministries of spiritual direction and 
formation are dependent upon an action of the Holy Spirit. The belief implicit in spiritual 
direction is that God’s Spirit is alive and active in the world, constantly moving in the 
believer’s life. Believers who are experienced in life and faith, who are committed to 
spiritual disciplines themselves, may be able to help others notice the movement of the 
Spirit. The mainline denominations may at this point in history be ready to discern and 
respond to the direction of the Spirit toward a transformation of people and renewal of 
the mainline church. God is at work in history, transforming the world and creation. 
Spiritual formation is the believer’s part in preparing for what God is doing “in the earth” 


(Ps. 74:12). 


Sanctification 


The word sanctification covers a broad range of spiritual experiences. The Holy 
Spirit strengthens Christians in the paths of holiness, and by growing in the image of 
Christ, one grows in holiness and grace. To sanctify is in its root meaning to set apart for 
sacred purposes.*” The Old Testament view of sanctification focused on ceremonial 


rituals and obedience to moral laws of God. The emphasis was external conduct. The 


5'Tbid., 75. 


*°T. Runyon and J. R. Burck, “Sanctification/Holiness” in Rodney J. Hunter, ed., Dictionary of 
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rituals of the Mosaic law provided the way to holiness. The other was emphasis on living 
in obedience to God’s law. Connecting both would be the avoidance of sin and the 
practice of virtue. The New Testament focus shifts from external and cultic actions to 
personal spiritual life. The process of growing into Christ-likeness is the New Testament 
understanding of sanctification. The power for such sanctification comes from the Holy 
Spirit. 

Christians are to put off the old nature (Eph. 4:22), stop immoral conduct (Eph. 
4:25), put sin to death (Col. 3:12, 14), or wash away sin (Eph. 5:26). Paul tells Christians 
they are not to be conformed to this world, but are to be transformed by the renewing of 
their minds (Rom. 12:1). Sanctification is a process, a slow maturing into adulthood 
(Eph. 4:13-14), growing up (Eph. 4:15). 

According to Harriett A. Luckman, “Historically, Christianity has concerned itself 
with three main issues concerning sanctification: (1) the relation of the grace of God and 
faith; (2) the question of sanctification and justification; and (3) the degree to which one 
could obtain sanctification in this life.”°> The Reformers believed one was justified by 
faith alone, and that the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of sanctification. The Pietists and 
Methodists put emphasis on interior, emotional fellowship with Christ as the means of 
sanctification. 

John Wesley was clear that divine grace (prevenient, justifying, and sanctifying) 
was the foundation of the Christian life. According to T. Runyon and J. R. Burck, 


Wesley synthesized several positions on sanctification: 
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Wesley represents a combination of Lutheran piety, mediated 

to him by the Moravians, who testified to the radical grace of the 

God who justifies sinners; Calvinist piety, mediated through 

Wesley’s own nonconformist forbears; eighteenth-century 

Anglicanism; and the ancient church fathers, who convinced him 

that the purpose of salvation is the restoration of the image of God 

in the fallen creature.** 

For Wesley perfection meant perfect love toward all creation, reflecting communion with 
God through the Holy Spirit. 

According to Luckman, “Schleiermacher considered sanctification the progressive 
domination of the God consciousness with the human person over and against the 
morally defective world consciousness.”°° Paul Tillich recognized that the power which 
renews the human spirit, the power of new being, begins to effect regeneration within the 
human heart before awareness of God’s acceptance in justification is possible. Prevenient 
grace may be unconscious. “Sanctification is growth in the conscious awareness and 
naming of this power, which leads to increasing freedom, self-transcendence, and 
relatedness to others.”*° 

Thomas Merton writes, “To be perfect is not so much a matter of seeking God 
with ardor and generosity, as of being found, loved, and possessed by God, in such a way 
that his action in us makes us completely generous and helps us to transcend our 


limitations and react against our own weakness. We become saints not by violently 


overcoming our own weakness, but by letting the Lord give us the strength and purity of 


*T, Runyon and J. R. Burck, “Sanctification/Holiness” in Hunter, ed., Dictionary of Pastoral 
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his Spirit in exchange for our weakness and misery.”°’ Merton says that saints are not 
perfect, they are human beings who love God while involved in the daily acts of living. 
Living in faith can be considered living in continued expectation of experiencing 
God and God’s action moment to moment. Merton says, “To be a Christian is to 
experience God’s being becoming our own being. Christ’s daily advent changes us so 
that body, soul, and spirit vibrate to one of them, the love of Christ.”°* The western way 
of imitating Christ tends to lack fullness because it generally fosters an external attitude 
to Christ. Theosis, by contrast, is life in Christ, conformity to the image and likeness of 
God. Faith in Christ and conformity to Christ, spring from the same reality, the work of 
the Holy Spirit. Faith is not a private state of holiness, but confidence in the saving power 
of God. The image of God is expected, not possessed. Theosis is the work of the Holy 
Spirit in and through people, that they might be transformed into the image and likeness 
of God. Once transformed in Christ, they continue his ministry of preaching teaching, and 
healing. The kingdom of God becomes active and fruitful both in people and among 


people. 


Historical Foundations 


Gayle Beebe shares his attitude about history: “History shows what is possible 
and how things relate to each other. Students see what is possible by studying the 


formation of peoples, their contexts, and their responses.”*” History is important because 
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the present is interpreted in terms of individual or family history. The tradition of the 
church plays a huge role in Christian history. History may convey an awareness of what 
is enduring in the present and what is not. Future possibilities might be discovered by 
studying history up to the present. Philip Sheldrake writes, “An account of the past is 
essential to the life of any culture. Stories are fundamental. To be human is to be part of a 
story and to be Christian is to recognize a story within a story.” 

The apostolic fathers, Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Ignatius, and Polycarp wrote 
in the first century C.E. The church regarded them as the generation of teachers 
succeeding the apostles. Their writings were the beginning of Christian literature. The 
apostolic fathers revealed a church still struggling toward self-understanding being 
exposed to internal and external challenges. Clement of Rome’s letter was prompted by a 
schism in Corinth. The First Letter of Clement advised the Corinthian church on matters 
of church unity and submission to the official leaders whose authority derived from 
apostolic succession. It held that the organization of the churches, the discipline, was not 
an accidental part of the faith and that the principle of order was important to God and so 
were the leaders. Regulating authority in the church was considered part of the spiritual 
life.°! 

The problem of perfectionism was central for Hermas. The Shepherd of Hermas 


was written in stages as a series of visions and addressed the poor. He was calling for 
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repentance and loyalty. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch wrote, “The church alone is the true 
body of Christ, united in spirit and blood by the death of Christ, the Incarnate One.” 

His letters were one of the earliest sources for the authority of one bishop in the 
community, a structure that would become the norm for the second century. He believed 
that the church’s hierarchical structure symbolized heavenly realities with the bishop 
representing the Father, the deacons Christ, and the presbyters the apostles.°* One other 
source for knowledge on leadership in the second-century was the Didache. It included 
moral guidelines for Christian life, liturgical rubrics for baptism and Eucharist, as well as 
instructions for discerning authentic leadership. What mattered was that Christians follow 
the path revealed by God.© The metaphor of the path was present even then. 

Irenaeus of Lyons, a theologian and bishop who opposed Gnosticism, also wrote 
in the second century. Against the Gnostic dismembering of Scripture, he affirmed the 
integrity of the “body of truth.” Unity with God involved the body as well as the spirit. 
He believed that humans grow in stages. People start out immature and grow into 
maturity. Further, the image of God resided in the flesh. The Spirit was the one who 
imparted that likeness to God. He stressed human freedom, saying that the human part is 


to be made while making belongs to God.*’ Irenaeus’ (130-202) work provided one of 
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the earliest foundations for the ministry of spiritual formation; humans are created in the 
image and likeness of God, and mature through a process. 

Tertullian (160-225) was known as the Father of Latin theology and was 
particularly concerned for the purity of the church. He believed that the martyrs provided 
the best example of Christian living and acceptance of God’s will. The Holy Spirit was 
central to his thinking.°® Cyprian (died 258), bishop of Carthage, also regarded 
martyrdom as the authentic example of Christian living. His written works expressed a 
spirituality founded on the importance of the visible church held together by the unity of 
the bishops. “There is no salvation outside the church” was Cyprian’s maxim. Clement of 
Alexandria (died 211-216) believed that “the Platonic ideal of ‘assimilation to God as 
much as possible’ and the Christian notion, ‘be therefore imitators of me as I am of 
Christ’ (1 Cor. 11:1) were in basic harmony.” He was devoted to showing the 
agreement between Scriptural and Platonic visions. The Christian life began with faith, 
which he believed was the origin and basis of all knowledge. 

Eusebius (275-339), author of Church History, became the head of the 
catechetical school at Alexandria. The majority of his works were about the exposition of 
the Bible for homily or commentary. Origen (185-254) said, “Perfection is a process.” 
Humanity began in the image of God but fell away. Even after the fall, humans retained 
the image of God within. He believed that training was necessary and that two stages of 
life exist, action and contemplation. In this achievement of becoming Christ-like in being, 


one also becomes Christ-like in action, self-emptying, obedient, and self-sacrificing. The 
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image of Christ is always retained, but Christ-likeness has to be worked out. The western 
way of the imitation of Christ tends to lack fullness because it fosters an external attitude 
toward Christ. The eastern concept of theosis, by contrast, is life in Christ. This means 
conformity to the image and likeness of God. Theosis is far greater than intellectual or 
cognitive assent. It is ontological and mystical. Trust or faith is key to the spiritual 
pilgrimage in which human wholeness is a promise, followed by participation that 
transforms desires into harmony with the indwelling Christ. The journey was a common 
metaphor and the one Origen claimed for the spiritual life. Each of the figures mentioned 
contributed something significant to the formation of the early church and to foundational 
thoughts for contemporary spiritual formation. ”° 

In 313, Constantine ended the persecution of the Christians with the Edict of 
Milan. In 325, the Council of Nicea was convened in response to a number of heresies. It 
produced an early version of the Nicene Creed, defining the Trinity. In the fourth century 
an ascetical movement had developed in the Syrian countryside and the semi-desert lands 
around the Nile in Egypt. Reflecting on the lives of Antony and Pachomius, both desert 
fathers, essayist Philip Rosseau says: 

To speak of “the spirituality of the desert fathers” would be 

misleading. No such coherent corpus of ideas or recommendations 

ever existed. Against a rich religious background in the third and 

previous centuries, experiment and competition were inevitably the 

order of the day; and immense diversity of practice is revealed by 

the sources. Yet there lies their value. These men may have laid the 

foundations of medieval monasticism; but they also explored 


avenues, subsequently rejected or forgotten, that offer as much to 
our needs today.” 
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Antony (250-353) preferred withdrawal, while Pachomius (292-348) was the pioneer of 
corporate ascetism. They both contributed much to monastic tradition and shared a genius 
for presenting a systematic account of the inner life. 

At that time there were both Desert Abbas and Ammas. A different model of 
discipleship and an evolving tradition of spiritual direction emerged. As the reputation of 
the mystics in the Egyptian and Syrian deserts grew, hundreds and thousands of lay 
people and clerics made pilgrimages to be with them. Eventually, the Desert Fathers and 
Mothers began to see part of their vocation to lead seekers into deeper holiness, to teach 
them the ways of contemplative prayer, and even to look into their lives with the spiritual 
gift of discernment. The goal of these formative relationships was to have the disciple 
lean on his or her own resources, so that he or she might become self-sufficient in all 
things, not having to rely on an Abba or Amma. The soul was the primary consideration. 
Prescribed practices or disciplines of prayer, work, refreshment, and sleep were the 
pathway to the presence of God. 

After studying in Rome, Jerome (347-420) experimented with monasticism. He 
later exposed the western church to the ascetic practices of the east. He was known as a 
sensitive spiritual director and knew that the study of the Bible played a vital role.” 
Jerome’s writings were informed by his own great scholarship. Jerome’s greatest 
achievement was the translation of most of the Bible into Latin from the Hebrew and the 


Greek at the request of Pope Damascus, “A version that became the standard scriptural 
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text until the Reformation, and beyond.”’? Ambrose (340-97) wrote about virginity, 
offering the Blessed Virgin Mary as a model for virgins. Using poetic gifts, he made 
innovations in the liturgical use of psalms. Using sensuous imagery in his writing, he 
interpreted Scripture in the moral, mystical, and literal senses. His use of allegory and the 
focus on Mary may well have been a gift to the mystical tradition that emerged in 
medieval times. 

Augustine’s (354-430) Confessions have had a major influence on most forms of 
western Christian spirituality, and on past and contemporary theologians. Augustine’s life 
was a journey of progressive learning and development. An attitude of wonder and 
humility before the mystery of God are at the heart of Augustinian spirituality.’* Andrew 
Louth observes that Augustine broke with earlier tradition in his understanding of the 
soul’s ascent to God: 

In the theology of the Greek Fathers — and indeed in Ambrose and 

the early Augustine — it is the Word who is the image of God; 

human beings are created after a pattern of the Word, they are a 

derived image, created in accordance with the image of God. But 

Augustine rejects such an understanding of the image of God as 

subordinationists: the Son is God, not the image of God. The image 

of God must then be something other than God, and is indeed the 

highest spiritual substance which is constituted by the angels and 

by human souls. Such an image is a direct image of the Trinitarian 

God, and must therefore itself be Trinitarian . . . the soul’s 

“restlessness till it rests in” God is part of what is meant by its 

being an image of God.” 


Augustine later reflected on God’s grace where what happens is less about the soul’s 


ascent to God and more about the soul’s submission to be “refashioned” by God: “the 
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beginning of the image’s reforming must come from him who first formed it.”’° The 
beatific vision of the city of God reflected Augustine’s ideal monastic rule where “we 
shall rest and we shall see, we shall see and we shall love, we shall love and we shall 
praise. Behold what shall be in the end without end. For what else is our end except to 
reach the kingdom which has no end?””’ This is a vision for transformation. 

John Cassian (360-432) learned much of his spirituality from Evagrius of Pontus 
(344-99). Evagrius was a friend and disciple of Basil (329-79), and connected to Gregory 
of Nazianzen (329-89), and Gregory of Nyssa (335-95), known as the Cappadocian 
Fathers.” It is speculated that Evagrius’ ascetic doctrine was transmitted through 
Cassian. The passions identified by Evagrius were seminal for the seven deadly sins later 
adopted by the church. In Constantinople Cassian was ordained a deacon by John 
Chrysostom (349-407). He later founded a monastery and a nunnery in Marseilles. 
Cassian published his book for monks twenty-five years after knowing Evagrius, using 
his own language.”’ Outside the pentitential system of the church, the monks developed a 
system of confession and spiritual direction, “which was a version of the consultation 
found in the desert between ‘a spirit-bearing’ elder and a novice.”’*? Cassian said, “The 


soul comes to the image and likeness of God, it feeds on the beauty and knowledge of 
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God, it receives the indwelling Christ, it is filled by the Holy Spirit, it is illumined, it 
attains to the adopted sonship and possesses all that belongs to the Father.”*! 

Benedict of Nursia (480-543) formed multiple monasteries. He directed these 
monasteries for about twenty-five years until he migrated to Monte Cassino. There he 
spent his last years establishing another monastery, converting pagans, and composing 
his own “rule” for monks by collecting and adapting the rules of others who preceded 
him.* His gift for simplicity, humanity, and order gave his writings dynamism for shared 
life. He conceived of the perfect monastic life as one lived in a community that was the 
family of God.** Benedict created what he called “a little rule.” Benedict’s”rule” was a 
synthesis of previous monastic community guidelines that Benedict made practical. It 
was a model for life that created a pathway for human beings to mature as disciples of 
Jesus Christ. He offered a process of balance so that disciples could lead, heal the sick 
and weak, as well as offer courage and hope to others. His vision was to create “The 
School of the Lord.” Benedict’s attitude was that one should put their trust in God and 
not be concerned to accomplish proud deeds, but be a wise physician who knows human 
beings, accepting them where they are, and helping them move to wholeness. They were 
responsible for preserving many books. 

Pope Gregory the Great (540-604) became prefect in Rome, yet he did not enjoy 
public life. His interests were spiritual and pastoral care. His book Pastoral Rule was a 


study of how clergy should help people deal with their spiritual trials. Dialogues was an 
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early attempt at writing about the saints. He may or may not have been the originator of 
Gregorian chant, but had a fondness for music. 

The churches in the East and in the West were growing apart. The East used 
Greek; the West used Latin. Forms of worship were different, the bread used for 
communion was different, and how the mass was celebrated was different. In the East 
clergy could marry; western clergy could not. Theologies differed. The West used the 
Latin filioque, (from the Son) meaning the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the 
Son. This was heretic in the East. The East-West schism occurred in 1054. 

Anselm (1033-1109) became the Archbishop of Canterbury. He was a scholar 
who tried to put logic in service to faith. His was a faith seeking understanding, 
developing the Satisfaction Theory of atonement. By the tenth century Benedictines were 
in need of reform. The Cistercians, who came out of the Benedictine order, sought a 
much simpler life of work and prayer. Bernard of Clairvaux founded sixty-five houses. 
He sought moral reform and personal piety, stressing the need for a personal experience 
of Christ. He believed that Bible study should “penetrate hearts rather than explain 
words. Unlike the Scholastics, who emphasized rationality, Bernard focused on the need 
for a transformed life.”** 

Around 1150 the Universities of Paris, Oxford, and Bologna were founded, 
becoming centers of theology, philosophy, and science. “The thirteenth century was a 
heyday for scholarship.”®° At the turn of the century, Francis of Assisi (1182-1226) 


began to preach a simple gospel of love and service. He led the way without greed, 
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sacrificing himself. Bonaventure (1221-74) was also a Franciscan. Although he honored 
intelligence, he thought it inferior to the affections of the heart. Around this time the 
Dominican order also formed. Thomas Aquinas (1225-74), a Dominican author of 
Summa Theologica was one of the church’s foremost theologians. A Kenneth Curtis 
observes that, “Continuing the tradition of scholasticism, Thomas tried to reconcile 
philosophy and theology. He distinguished between the two, which he labeled reason and 
revelation.”®° 

Carol Lee Flinders reflects: “For reasons that are not altogether clear, thirteenth- 
century Europe represents the single greatest flowering of mysticism in the West. It was 
also a time unique in western history due to the extent to which feminine voices were 
raised, tolerated, and sometimes revered.”*’ Historical support for the emergence of the 
ministry of the laity is also found. It was a moment in history when women were 
empowered to develop spiritual gifts. The Beguines were a specific example of this 
development. Elizabeth Petroff writes: “They were self-supporting communities of 
women, who lived by the work of their hands, cared for the sick and the poor, 
experimented with new devotional practices that increased their compassion and wisdom, 
and wrote devotional and mystical treatises, works that scholars are now beginning to 
appreciate and study as remarkable explorations of feminine psychology.”** Among the 
Beguines were both mystics and visionaries who wrote stirring mystical poetry about 


their love of God, but also about the humanity and passion of Christ. Beguines were very 
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diverse and many were literate. Each woman was unique, with her own history [although 
much of it is not recorded] and her own vocation. These laywomen answered a call from 
God to ministry in their own way. 

The growth of monarchies, especially in England and France, produced kings 
trying to consolidate territories and reclaim their positions over state, aristocracy, church, 
law, and government.*® Heresies seemed to be everywhere. The solution was the 
Inquisition, created by the papacy in the 1230s. This was just one sign that the church and 
the states were becoming even more centralized, institutionalized, and regulated. The 
church became less able to tolerate any disruptive force. There was more lay enthusiasm 
than the church could tolerate.”? The Beguines were determined to transcend the 
invisibility of women’s lives and exercise a public role in education, nursing, and care of 
the poor. “They set into motion the controversy surrounding the preaching of women,” 
notes Mary Malone.*! Their movement was rooted in the gospel-inspired apostolic life. 
According to Malone, “The Beguine mystics had written for the ongoing instruction of 
other women and it is their ongoing reflection on the nature of the divine-human 
interaction that marks the difference between the mystic and the visionary.” ”” 

Malone says, “One of the features of Beguine spirituality is that they were writing 
basically pastoral texts. There is no systematic discussion of theology, rather an emphasis 


on the practical living of the life of Christ, mapping out the way of life under God, 
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theology expressed for human beings using human language and concepts.”?? Hadewijch 
of Brabant lived in the first half of the thirteenth century. She rose in the community to be 
an adviser to younger Beguines.”* Up to this time spiritual direction or the use of 
confessors had been mostly a priestly office administered by men. 

Flinders notes, “In the midst of the monolithic structure of medieval Europe, there 
was an anomaly, a lay women’s movement. The exact nature of the movement and its 
origins continue to be debated by medieval scholars.” Because of recent scholarship 
and attention to women like Marguerite Porete, the Beguine movement is no longer 
obscure. Marguerite’s book, The Mirror of Simple Souls, was addressed to women and to 
“little ones of the church.” She said that, “‘a perfected soul has little use for the 
institutions of the church,” for it, “neither desires nor despises poverty nor tribulation, 
neither mass nor sermon, neither fast nor prayer,” and it “no longer seeks God through 
penitence, nor through any sacrament of the Holy Church.””° To further alienate the 
church or to aid “the simple,” she was writing in the vernacular. She did seek approval 
from male theologians. She sent her book to a Franciscan, a Cistercian, and a Parisian 
theologian. They all declared it orthodox. Between 1306 and 1308 a new bishop of 
Cambria sent her to Paris to be interrogated for heresy, but she refused to cooperate. On 
June 1, 1310, Marguerite Porete was burned alive at the stake as a “relapsed heretic” for 


disobeying the bishop’s order to cease circulating and teaching her book. The “Heresy of 
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the Free Spirit,” was condemned by the Council of Vienne in 1311.” 


The Beguine way 
of life was virtually outlawed by this ruling. What had been a flourishing women’s 
movement, a model of women living alone or in community, outside the limitations of 
either marriage or of vowed monastic communities, seeking to live an apostolic life of 
prayer, chastity and service to others was now also condemned.”® 

Beguine themes and concepts remained obscure until they appeared in the works 
of men like Meister Eckhart (1260-1327) years later. The work and testimony of these 
women could have been seminal for the thinking of those involved in the work of the 
Reformation. Meister Eckhart, Henry Suso (1296-1366), Johannes Tauler (1300-1361) 
were Dominicans as well. They show some evidence of being impacted in some way by 
these women. 

Bruno Borchert states, “Contacts between the Dominicans and female religious 
(especially the Beguines) became very intense in Germany and contributed to the fact 
that Eckhart, Tauler, and especially Suso, were able to formulate mystical theology so 
specifically.”°’ This often happened through the line of male confessors or spiritual 
directors who served the Beguines and more formal female religious. Female religious 
often formed the congregation for Eckhart’s sermons. Dominican nuns were clearly under 
the influence of Dominican males, the priests. At the beginning of the fourteenth century, 


“there were seventy-four cloisters, each housing eighty to one hundred nuns, in 
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Germany.”!”° Eckhart preached in their language. Many sermons were written down, 
most likely by the nuns. He synthesized his own theology, new mystical language, his 
theological language, and the vernacular to make theology more engaging to those he 
would see as equal in God’s sight. He believed in the “democratization of the soul.”!°! 
Steven Fanning contends, “The condemnation of Marguerite Porete and Meister Eckhart 
had a chilling effect on particular expressions of mystical ideas and shaped the 
framework of acceptable mystical language for two centuries to come.” !” 

Suso belonged to the Friends of God and exercised great influence in that circle. 
They were male and female religious plus lay people from all stations of life. They spread 
over Switzerland and Southern Germany and downstream along the Rhine. They formed 
a circle in which a wide variety of documents circulated. They shared the works of 
Eckhart, Tauler, and Suso. They passed around chronicles and registers of deaths from 
nunneries, diaries, and biographies. Eckhart’s ideas, communicated in this circle, were 
collected at the beginning of the fifteenth century in the book Theologia Germanica. 
Martin Luther (1483-1546) translated it in 1516. The influence of the late medieval 
mystics was formative to the history of Christian spirituality, specifically the German 
Reformation. Primary sources, the germinal themes, and mystical ideas were ripe for 
further development and appropriation by the “radical reformers” of the German 


Reformation. 
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Luther was influenced by the notion of mystical union and by the necessity of 
Christ in making such divine human contact achievable, evident in his translation of 
Theologia Germanica. It attempts to delineate the structure of experiencing the mystery 
and significance of loving God through and beyond the individual self to perfect union 
with God, through the mediation of Christ. Another aspect of medieval mysticism, the 
“priesthood of all believers,” also influenced Luther. This theme began most notably with 
the Beguines and “simple souls” and later with Eckhart’s “democratization of the soul.” 

Martin Luther quoted Tauler’s work frequently. Luther made the distinction 
between cognitive speculation and feeling-borne knowledge by referring to some 
scholastics Leisemeister (masters of reading) and the Christians who knew about the 
presence of God in experiential ways as Lebemeister (masters of living). Tauler would 
have been a master of reason. Suso would have been a master of feeling. The same 
distinction between ways of knowing cognitively and experientially was evident in two 
sermons Luther preached on Good Friday 1518 in which he claimed that prayer should be 
said so that people might come to see Christ “with the eyes of the soul... All treasures are 
hidden in Christ.” !° 

Luther’s legacy can be termed an expression sapientia 

experimentalis, an expression he himself uses and that may be 

translated “existential wisdom” or “knowledge by experience.” 

Luther speaks of the unio mystica — the “mystical Christ.”” Many 

play down Luther’s reference to spiritual experience or any 

kinship with the mystics. If knowledge can include the range of 

what has been perceived, discovered, inferred, and experienced 


through intuition, intimation, and spiritual inspiration, we can 
speak of pneumatic “spiritual” epistemology. In the wake of 
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the Reformation, spirituality as experience of divine presence fared 
less well than rationalistic-empirical-scholastic frameworks.!™ 


Luther was about the business of translating into meaningful theological language 
a radical spiritual experience of Christ. Luther’s positive use of the writings of the 
mystics supports this claim. He often quoted from Bernard of Clairvaux. 

He said when people are involved with God; they are involved with the invisible 
Christ who people know from the invisible.'!°> This attachment to and feeling for the 
invisible presence of the Holy Trinity is what Luther had in common with many of the 
mystics. Later in life, Luther spoke of “the outer and the inner clarity” of the word of 
God. He talked about the power of the word of God that “vibrates.” The word calls forth 
the divine Presence to the one who seeks. The word spoken by and about Christ is a 
bridge between the Lord and his friends. The word offers an “eternal now.” This is 
consistent with Eckhart, Tauler, and Suso. For Luther, the formation of Christian life 
occurred, in “conformation to Christ,” with the soul being “formed in Christ.” “Out of 
this spiritual communion with Christ came active service and the doing of justice.”!° 
Being conformed to the image of Christ has been a consistent theme throughout Christian 
history. 

Johann Arndt (1555-1621) was a spiritual writer of the German tradition who 
wrote True Christianity.'°’ He believed that the true Christian believer is to model his or 


her life on Jesus’ life on earth, looking at the image of God. He put so much stress on 
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turning away from sin that the sacraments and the gathering together of the faithful were 
left too much to the sidelines. Book one distinguishes the true Christian life from the 
ways of this world. Book two takes people dauntingly into building a life of prayer. Book 
three speaks of God's nearness and of what goes on inside Christians as they follow 
Christ. Book four looked to nature for symbols of God. Two additional books tried to 
make clearer what Arndt meant by union with God and justification. 

Pia Desideria, Philip Jacob Spener’s (1635-1705) classic book on Pietism was 
first published in 1675, and it serves as both a devotional book, as well as a book on 
church renewal.'°8 He was concerned about what people said and what they did. He 
believed humans had a responsibility to keep their side of the covenant of grace. 
Referring to the Word of God, he says, “Do you let it penetrate inwardly into your heart 
and allow the heavenly food to be digested there, so that you get the benefit of its vitality 
and power, or does it go in one ear and out the other?”!” He posited that people should 
seek perfection. Further, “The injunctions to become more and more perfect apply to the 
whole church, and what Paul says in another place should become true of each and every 
individual: ‘Till we come in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ’ (Eph. 
Ania)7e 

He proposed three things to correct conditions in the church. First, he 


recommended the diligent reading of all the Holy Scriptures, especially of the New 


'08Philip Jacob Spener, Theodore G. Tappert, trans. and ed., Pia Desideria (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 1964). 


'0°Spener, Pia Desideria, 66. 


"Tbid., 81. 
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Testament. Second, he described that the books of the Bible be read one after another, for 
the edification of all, especially those who could not read. Third, he would reintroduce 
the ancient and apostolic kind of church meetings. In addition to those customary services 
others who were gifted would lead.!'! He affirmed Luther’s doctrine that all Christians 
are made priests and that all spiritual functions are open to all Christians.'!? During his 
last years, Spener served as a sponsor at the baptism of Nikolaus von Zinzendorf’s (1700- 
1760). '!3 

Spener’s work to revive the church by promoting the practice of piety heavily 
impacted Zinzendorf. His goal was to form little churches within the church, to act as 
leaven, revitalizing and unifying churches into one communion. He wrote many sermons, 
tracts, and hymns focused on Christian community. A Lutheran to begin with, he 
eventually became Moravian. Like the Pietists, the Moravians believed that Christianity 
should be a religion of the heart. He had an ecumenical heart and his influenced reached 
far and wide through his missionary efforts. His emphasis on community and the heart 
deeply influenced John Wesley. 

Wesley (1703-81) was inventive in developing ministries that bore evidence of 
loving God and neighbor. He accomplished his goals to affect change in the church 
through processes of spiritual formation and spiritual direction. Methods he employed 
were clearly outside the norm of the Church of England. Wesley created innovative 


models for ministry. 


ITbid. 89. 
'Tbid., 92-93. 


"3Tbid., 24. 
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Christian discipleship demands a radical commitment to Jesus, his teachings, and 
his lifestyle. Wesley lived such a commitment. According to Thomas Langford: 

The Wesleyan tradition has been built upon the foundation of John 

Wesley’s sermons and biblical commentaries, “our Doctrines”; has 

given more shape to Christian life, “our discipline”; has sung the 

hymns of Charles Wesley, “our hymns”; and has studied Wesley’s 

other writings and edited works, “our literature.” These resources 

have given rise to dynamic life. Through continuity and change, the 

Wesleyan tradition has represented an ongoing reality 

as a part of the “Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church.”!'4 
From his early life at Epworth through his school years, he was devout and studious. At 
Oxford he became more disciplined and evidenced natural leadership within a small, 
covenantal community. He was influenced by the writings of Thomas 4 Kempis and 
Jeremy Taylor. He began to gain a practical understanding of what it meant to be a 
Christian in the world. Included in John’s early formation was reading of Scripture and 
also his intense reading in ancient Christian texts. He read patristic writings, the Eastern 
Church fathers, and the desert monastics. He met William Law in person. Together with 
Charles he instituted the Holy Club. They were engaged in acts of mercy and piety. Yet 
he was immature, still on a quest for holiness, what he considered the inner reality seated 
in the heart. 

The trip to America was an important event in the formation of John’s faith and 
ministry. John went to minister and Charles served as secretary to General Oglethorpe. 
The mission presented a time of humbling for John. The work had been unsuccessful. 
Perhaps the gift of the whole mission was John’s introduction to the Moravians. On the 


voyage over, he had been challenged about his own faith and salvation. The Moravians 


exhibited an assurance Wesley admired. 


'4Thomas Langford, Practical Divinity (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1983), 13. 
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Wesley sought out Moravian, Peter Bohler’s advice. The fruits of those 
conversations were “models for both personal spiritual renewal and corporate 
organizational developments in Methodism.”!'® Like many transformational leaders, 
Wesley’s own transformational process was initiated with a “conversion” of the heart in 
1738. Wesley’s worldview was shaped by Scripture, the great traditions and leaders of 
the Church, the context in which he lived, and by his personal experience. Author, 
Richard Heitzenrater, believes Wesley’s call was to “spread scriptural holiness over the 
land.” Langford writes: 

Experimenting, adapting, risking failure, and meeting opposition, 

Wesley undertook his ministry afresh . . . was willing to expend 

himself and others for his mission. Everything was ordered for the 

sake of the enterprise. Personal life was arranged by its demands; 

corporate life was structured to serve its goals. Christian people 

were a community in mission, people on the way; and Wesley was 

compulsive in his drive, utterly disciplined by his task, 

disregarding smaller matters . . . The goal was clear: to evangelize 

his nation.!!° 

This movement met with opponents. There were strong words against these 
people called Methodists. In spite of this, the Wesleyan movement took distinctive shape. 
Societies were formed, classes organized, and bands encouraged. Simply, societies were 
large groups that assembled regularly for preaching and spiritual instruction. Classes 
were organized in small gatherings of about twelve for counsel, weekly collection, and 
personal testimony. The bands of four to five met for spiritual direction. They all existed 


to introduce and educate people to saving faith through discipline, to bring faith to life. D. 


Michael Henderson reports: 


'5Richard Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1995), 77. 


"Langford, Practical Divinity, 16. 
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John Wesley created an instruction system which brought about a 
national spiritual renewal in eighteenth-century England. His 
techniques for nurturing and training Christian disciples not only 
brought personal transformation to tens of thousands of individual 
working-class believers, but a moral reformation to the nation as 
well. The movement Wesley spawned was derisively called 
“Methodism,” because even his detractors recognized that the 
heart of the movement was a method—a powerful and effective 
educational method. !1’ 


Each of these groups within the system was designed to accomplish a specific 
purpose. Each group had its own defined roles and procedures to ensure that the 
objectives were accomplished. Transformation was effected in these groups in a way that 
had not happened in the institutional church. A radically changed life was the evidence of 
the Christian message internalized in believers. The key to this system was the cell group, 
especially the class meeting. The system Wesley created is parallel his own spiritual 
pilgrimage. Each person was unique and individual, with his or her own set of needs and 
challenges. He addressed those needs by providing spiritual direction (seeking the 
direction of the Holy Spirit) personally, and later by people he trained and equipped to do 
the work. Group or peer spiritual direction was a most effective delivery system for the 
masses. 

Souls were being converted by preaching in the societies. Soon the societies 
outgrew homes and Wesley bought the Foundery in London. According to Tom Albin, 
the Band Society was first instituted in December 1738.'!* These groups were separated 


by men and women, then, divided again by age groups. Wesley studied monastic life. In 


IT), Michael Henderson, John Wesley’s Class Meeting: A Model for Making Disciples 
(Nappanee: Evangel Publishing House, 1997), 11. 


'18Tom Albin, “The Wesley Brothers” a paper presented at the Wesleyan Renewal Retreat, The 
Windmere Conference Center, May 1999, Lake of the Ozarks, MO. 
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1741, Select Society was open to all ages and genders together. All were equals and the 
community was defined by rule. The Select Bands were small and specific. In 1742 
Classes were up and running, set up by neighborhood. The United Society was next in 
1743. This was open to all ages. In addition to these were the Trial Bands and the 
Penitent Bands. By 1743, rules were clearly in place and effective for the United Society. 
From the establishment of the Foundery Society in December of 1739, it took Wesley 
approximately three years to organize. Once the pattern was established, “it remained 
largely unchanged during the remaining fifty years of Wesley’s ministry.”!'? 

The emergence of structures in service to the mission and vision of the Methodist 
movement were clear. Ministry in the prisons and with the poor and oppressed was 
happening. Active listening and prayerful response had been affected with Oxford 
Methodism, Moravian theology had been adapted for practices in small groups, and 
spiritual guidance was ongoing in the religious societies in London, Bristol, and many 
other places. The publication business, field preaching, and early morning meetings were 
flourishing. Christians, spiritual formed and active, were working toward transforming 
aspects of society. 

Wesley’s preferences are evident in the principles and practices of Christian 
spiritual formation. Poetry, music, and singing were very important. A motivation for 
evangelism and mission reflect Wesley’s passion to save souls. An evident openness to 
the Holy Spirit was seen in his courage to move beyond institutional structures. Wesley 
was utterly dependent on God’s grace to transform people’s lives, but he understood the 


environment necessary to facilitate it. The power of ritual was understood so traditions 


John O. Gooch, Circuit Riders to Crusade (Franklin: Providence House Publications, 2000), 72. 
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like love feasts and watch night services were important to Wesleyan formation. The seal 
in John Wesley’s ring reveals much about the man: believe, love, obey. 

According to Frederick Norwood the beginnings of Methodism in America date 
from approximately 1760. Methodists were preceded by Congregationalists, Anglicans, 
Reformed, Lutherans, Presbyterians, Quakers, and numerous other small groups. Into this 
mix, the Methodists arrived. John Gooch reports that, “Methodist doctrine fit well with 
the spirit of the frontier.”!° The earliest planters of Methodism were unauthorized. 
Preachers in America were missionaries. Norwood calls it, “indigenous leadership.” 
Organization of classes in America preceded the arrival of authorized leadership. 
Methodism was based on a strategy of itinerant ministry. Methodist preachers, circuit 
riders, went where the people lived. They provided preaching and the sacraments. They 
set up classes and examined people at each visit. According to Gooch, “The system of 
Methodism, with its class meetings, quarterly conferences, and so on, helped impose 
order on what were often disorderly frontier communities.” !7! 

In addition to the circuit riders, the Methodist system of lay or local preachers 
helped the movement spread. Lay preachers provided leadership and pastoral care while 
the circuit rider was gone. They preached and sought to win souls. Men with an aptitude 
for speaking were encouraged by the class leader to preach. Thus the cooperation of class 
leader, the circuit rider, and “exhorters” sustained the church in those early times. The 
steps into membership as a traveling preacher had nothing to do with ordination. The 


steps were to become a member, then a class leader, an exhorter, local preacher, traveling 


Gooch, Circuit Riders, 9. 


'"bid., 10. 
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preacher on trial, traveling deacon, and finally traveling elder. The system of itinerancy 
was not always popular. Some preachers began to locate or retire. This had impact on the 
work and authority of the class leader. “Only when the circuit rider dismounted and 
settled in the community where the local preacher lived did the problem arise, as it did 
with the class leader, of what his role should be, especially in a community accustomed 
to a congenial combination of the two.”!”” 

The small group plan transported to American had become the basis for church 
membership and movement to leadership. Discipline had been extremely important in 
England, but it was more challenging on the American frontier. The small group had been 
the weekly meeting for spiritual guidance, prayer, Bible study, witness and discipline. 
During the first half of the nineteenth century this model thrived. Norwood observes, 
however, that “around the middle of the century the class meeting went into decline. 
Evidence of this is clear in official records and personal recollection.” 3 The decline 
seems to be tied to the end of the circuit riders heyday. 

At this point the church lost the active participation in ministry of lay people. 
There were ongoing debates about the role and authority of laity. The split between North 
and South nationally and denominationally had huge impact as a country sought to 
rebuild. The Holiness Movement, the Deaconess Movement, and many other initiatives 
were gaining attention and energy. Camp Meetings, the Sunday school movement (which 


took part of the educational task), and the shift of the locus of gathering from homes to 


!2Norwood, The Story of American Methodism, 135. 


bid., 131. 
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church buildings also influenced the decline of classes. The evolution of social reform 
and the missionary movements became evident. 

The area of authentic spiritual leadership seems to be an emergency today. What 
would Wesley see and think? One of the important lessons from the early class meeting 
for today is congregational leadership. If an authentic spiritual leader is one who is 
formed as an accountable disciple, then leadership takes a whole new shape. David 
Watson points out that, “instead of being entrusted to ‘professional’ staff with appropriate 
programmatic ‘skills,’ leadership becomes a dynamic fusion of the particular gifts and 
graces of accountable disciples, clergy and laity alike.” !*+ This sounds like the 
“equipping church model” of Ephesians 4. 

According to D. Michael Henderson, eight major concepts formed Wesley’s 
philosophy. They have implications for spiritual formation as well as leadership. They 


are: 


— 


. Human nature is perfectible by God’s grace. 

2. Learning comes by doing the will of God. 

3. Mankind’s nature is perfected by participation in 
groups, not by acting as isolated individuals. 

4. The spirit and practice of primitive Christianity can and 
must be recaptured. 

5. Human progress will occur if people will participate in 
“the means of grace.” 

6. The gospel must be presented to the poor. 

. Social evil is not to be resisted, but overcome by good. 

8. The primary function of spiritual/educational leadership 

is to equip others to lead and minister, not to perform 

the ministry personally. !*° 


— 


Wesley lived this out through the means of interlocking groups. The process of becoming 


a Christian, particularly a Methodist, was clearly defined. Methods were followed. 


4Watson, Covenant Discipleship, 93. 


!25 Henderson, John Wesley’s Class Meeting, 128-9. 
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Through group nurture, education, and accountability formation was affected. With the 
guidance and direction of the Holy Spirit working through people, lives were 
transformed. These concepts are what the United Methodist Church needs today. The 
recovery of the doctrine of Christian perfection could be valuable as well. 

Sondra Matthaei talks about a “Wesleyan ecology.” !”° She says that the early 
Methodist example challenges people to be more diligent and creative in providing 
opportunities for exploration as the church constructs a new “Wesleyan ecology” of faith 
formation. The small group, “community growing in communion,” needs to be ever 
reforming. Spiritual formation happens in interactive systems of relationships, structures, 
and practices. Again, this is the “equipping church movement.” Today, as in Wesley’s 
day, people are called to care for souls. United Methodists are called to make disciples 
through formation of holiness of heart and life. 

Spiritual formation has happened since the beginning of the Christian church 
through faithful disciples of Jesus Christ who have listened to the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit and acted. Wesley developed an effective delivery system for Christian education, 
a disciplined life of piety, and a sacramental life shared among believers. His practices 
were dynamic and fluid when necessary. The Wesleyan tradition has given the Christian 
community a legacy of doctrine, discipline, hymns, and literature that will continue to 


guide them through continuity and change if they can effectively employ them. 


'26Sondra Matthaei, Making Disciples (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2000), 178. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
METHODOLOGY 


Project Problem Statement 


Church of the Resurrection has made manifest the Ephesians 4 mandate to “equip 
the saints for works of service.” People are becoming theologically informed, spiritually 
transformed, and are seeking to live out their faith daily. They are on “The Journey” to 
know God with their heads, love God with their hearts, and serve God with their hands. 
Knowing God and serving God are typically accomplished through programs. Helping 
people love God with their hearts is more complex. Spiritual transformation is God’s 
work in which Christians are invited to participate. 

More attention to personal spiritual transformation could strengthen the 
effectiveness of the church to reach its vision. Learning to love God is not just a matter of 
academics or information. It is a matter of transformation of the heart or soul, the goal of 
spiritual formation. Formation happens most effectively in the context of safe 
relationships, through experiential learning, by sharing spiritual practices, and by opening 
the heart to go deeper with God. The more contemplative, inwardly focused parts of 
holistic spiritual formation lead to inner transformation. These parts are best led through a 
dynamic, collaborative process of discovery and formation, rather than a prescriptive 


program. 
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Hypothesis 


Spiritual formation is a pathway to transformation for Christians seeking to go 
deeper and to become more Christ-like. The hypothesis is that by participating in a 
process that introduces spiritual formation, participants will gain knowledge and 
understanding. If knowledge and understanding of spiritual formation are acquired, 
participants should develop sufficient familiarity with the foundational parts and practices 
of spiritual formation so that they can begin to use them both in their private lives and in 
their roles as leaders. This project should help people at Church of the Resurrection 


become more deeply committed Christians who are being spiritually transformed. 


Intervention 


In order to raise awareness of and create familiarity with spiritual formation, a 
process was developed to introduce specific parts, practices, and aspects of spiritual 
formation to a selected group of leaders at the United Methodist Church of the 
Resurrection. The foundational aspects of spiritual formation include theoretical, biblical, 
historical, theological, practical, and contemporary. A participant’s guide, An 
Introduction to Spiritual Formation for the Journey (Appendix Q), was developed for 
this process and particular context by the researcher, a trained spiritual director, certified 
in spiritual formation by the United Methodist denomination. The process can be 
replicated in other contexts. 

The participant’s guide includes information and experiences that are 
foundational for a holistic spiritual formation process, such as articles on spirituality, 


different models of spiritual formation created by leaders in the field, communal learning 
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exercises, guidance for multiple prayer forms, models of diverse worship experiences, 
multiple processes for Bible study (both informational and formational), reflections for 
self-assessment, reflections for spiritual leadership, multiple models of spiritual 
discernment, a guided experience of spiritual discernment, book reviews, and a 
bibliography (Appendix F). Because spiritual formation language is somewhat 
specialized, a working definition of terms (Appendix E) was given in order to have 
shared language. A new section of the participant’s guide was distributed each week and 
added to their binders. Participants were encouraged to add their own journal notes, study 
notes, and supplementary information. By adding supplementary notes and observations, 
participants would be preparing to lead this process or adapt it for their own ministry 


areas. 


Selection of Subjects 


The project started with an invited group of people known to have a desire to 
grow deeper in their faith. Many of the people in the group were serving in leadership 
roles in the church and community. Some had attended Walking the Way Together: A 
Spiritual Formation Conference co-sponsored by Saint Paul School of Theology and The 
United Methodist Church of the Resurrection held in January 2006. After the conference, 
the group continued their study by reading and discussing Dallas Willard’s book 
Renovation of the Heart.' The group met one night per week for six weeks to discuss 
Willard’s book. At the end of that time, some wanted to continue to meet. All 
participants were invited to consider being part of this Doctor of Ministry project and 
twelve made the commitment to participate in a five week experience concluding with a 


‘Willard, Renovation of the Heart. 
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half day mini-retreat. All had been involved in the book study. Only three participants 


had not attended the Walking the Way Together Conference. 


Setting 


Many things were considered in designing the experience. Particular attention was 
given to the rooms at the Church of the Resurrection used for the group’s gatherings. 
Rooms teach. Every week a living altar was created and participants were invited to bring 
items to offer silently or share verbally. Candles, crosses, a Bible, a hymnal, and other 
Christian symbols were a consistent offering on the altar. Music filled the room creating 
an atmosphere of hospitality and setting the tone for the time together, unless the topic 
called for silence. The music matched the topic of the evening. The arrangement of tables 
and chairs typically changed weekly. The configuration of the room changed depending 
on the activity for the evening. There is a description of room size and set up in the 


participant’s guide. 


Curriculum Design 


The following curriculum was originally designed for the group. 


e Week One:  Pre-intervention Assessment, Introduction to Spiritual Formation, 
Theoretical Foundations 

e Week Two: Exploring spirituality, Discovering Spiritual Types, Definitions, 
Historical Foundations 

Week Three: Variations of Experience, Traditions 

Week Four: Models of the Church 

Week Five: Saints, Models of Community, Evaluation 

Week Six: Retreat/Closure, Post-intervention Assessment 
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Developing the Curriculum and the Process 


Each week checking in with one another was the first order of business. This was 
followed by prayer or a “third thing or a third way.”” Videos were integrated. Guided 
body movement was a regular practice. A time of instruction was followed by questions 
and discussion. A learning activity gave people an opportunity to engage in different 
ways. These things remained consistent throughout the entire ten weeks. All prayers, 
poetry, learning activities, and handouts are included in the participant’s guide, which 
also includes a bibliography (Appendix F) and working definitions resource (Appendix 
E). 

After the first week, a collaborative process was used in order to determine which 
topic from among many offered by the leader would hold the most interest for 
participants for the next week. An adaptation of “open space technology” and spiritual 
discernment was used for this decision making time.* An informal evaluation was done at 
the end of each gathering. This data was taken into consideration when designing the 
content for the next week. A new prayer experience was introduced for the closure of 
each evening. The researcher had e-mail dialogue with each participant almost every 
week. If someone was out of town, they received a lesson flow and handouts the 


following week. 


°This is a practice from Parker Palmer, Quaker educator and author. A third thing is a poem, a 
painting, a reading, a symbol or something that is shared at the beginning of a small group time. 
The facilitator offers this for the group to interact with or to offer a response. It creates a nice way to move 
into a time of sharing or learning by letting others know a little bit about you in a non-threatening way. 


3Harrison Owen, Open Space Technology Users Guide (San Francisco: Berrett-Koehler Publishers 
Inc, 1997). Each week participants raised topics where they had interest. Based on the interest level, a 
collaborative decision was made about subjects to be covered the following week. If participants did not 
have any suggestions, the researcher offered several choices and participants chose. 
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The design was informed by state of the art literature, contemporary and retrieved 
ancient spiritual practices, knowledge of curriculum in spiritual formation organizations 
and programs, and the latest wisdom in the practice of spiritual direction. Material was 
assessed to ensure generation appropriate curriculum. James Fowler’s developmental 
theory about stages of faith was considered.* A balance between inward and outward, 
individual and communal, as well as inactive and interactive experiences was built into 
the design. Biblical, theological, historical, and theoretical knowledge grounded this 
process and provided a good deal of the content. 

An attempt was made to link learning styles and spiritual types to keep learning 
styles balanced. In a conversation referring to Corinne Ware’s book, Discovering Your 
Spiritual Type, participants guessed at their preferred spirituality type. Time did not 
permit the completion of the inventory. It helped participants know whether they were 
primarily Quadrant 1, which is head spirituality, or Quadrant 2, which is heart 
spirituality. In addition, they learned who was comfortable with the unknown, which is 
Quadrant 3,mystic spirituality, and who needs to take charge reflected by Quadrant 4, 
kingdom spirituality. Learning preferences were considered using Barbara Bruce’s, Start 
Here: Teaching and Learning with Adults, which offers seven learning preferences. They 
are: verbal/linguistic or learning through written or spoken words, logical/mathematical 
or cognitive and rational learning, visual/spatial or learning through visualization, 


musical learners who employ sounds, rhythms, tones and melodies to help recall 


4James Fowler, Stages of Faith: The Psychology of Human Development and the Quest for 
Meaning (New York: Harper Collins, 1995). 


5Ware, Discovering Your Spiritual Type. 
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information, body/kinesthetic or physical learning, interpersonal learning who appreciate 
social learning, and intrapersonal who prefer solitary time to process. ° 

Benjamin Bloom’s Taxonomy, identifies three types of learning, (cognitive 
[mental skills or knowledge], affective [growth in feelings or emotional areas or attitude], 
and psychomotor [manual or physical skills]), was integrated into the design of the 
process. There are six levels in the cognitive domain: knowledge, understanding, 
application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. The focus of this project was to improve 
knowledge and understanding only. It was hoped that application would be a by product 
if knowledge and understanding were indeed accomplished.’ 

The project began with an overall introduction to spiritual formation as a pathway 
to transformation within Church of the Resurrection’s “Journey” context. The need for 
spiritual formation and the process were introduced. A distinction was made between 
information and formation. This is important because information alone does not usually 
lead to transformation, the goal of spiritual formation. 

The introduction process began with twelve test group participants on March 22, 
2006 at The United Methodist Church of the Resurrection. 

Week One: Beginning the Journey 


Welcome and introductions 

Questions and answers 

Completion of the pre-intervention Participant Profile 

Exploring Off the Map: Man on the Street Video from Leadership Network.® 


°Barbara Bruce, Start Here: Teaching and Learning with Adults (Nashville: Discipleship 
Resources, 2000). 


"This was subsequently researched with four participants through personal interviews six months 
after the project was completed. 


Exploring off the Map: Man on the Street (Dallas: Leadership Network, May 2002), video. 
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Douglas Rumford’s spiritual formation model was introduced.” 

Body prayer (movements symbolize and go with the words) 

After reviewing the Participant Profile and in consultation with a context 
associate, Dave Robertson, the curriculum design was shifted from the pre- 
determined, imposed curriculum to a collaboratively designed curriculum. More 
will be said about this in Chapter 5. 


Week Two: Companions for the Journey 


Discussion of the spiritual disciplines '° 

Exploration of the “Communion of Saints” 

Discovering Everyday Spirituality: Ritual Video from PBS"! 
Lectio Divina was introduced using Colossians 3 

Colossians 3 spiritual formation model was introduced 


Week Three: Context for the Journey — the World 


Special Report: Exploring Religious America Video from PBS!” 
Spiritual Formation Basic model was introduced 

Grounding scriptures were explored 

W. Paul Jones’ Theological Worldview Inventory was taken 
Taize prayer service 


Week Four: Covenant for the Journey 


video. 


A report on event versus process was discussed theologically 
Review of Theological Worldview Inventory 

John Wesley’s spiritual formation process was introduced 
Wesley’s classes and bands explored 

Covenant Group Experience 

Covenant Prayer 


*Douglas Rumford, SoulShaping. 
0Adele A. Calhoun, A. Spiritual Disciplines Handbook. 


"Thomas Moore, Discovering Everyday Spirituality: Ritual (New York: PBS Home Video, 1995), 


“Bob Abernathy, Special Report: Exploring Religious America, Spirituality, ep. 537 (New York: 


Thirteeen WNET PBS, May 17, 2002), video. 


Week Five: Worship on the Journey 


Participants were encouraged to worship throughout Holy Week on their own 
They were instructed to watch patterns of worship for patterns of spiritual 


formation 
Liturgical seasons were introduced 


Week Six: Leading the Journey (Spiritual Leadership) 


Exploration of spiritual leadership 
Parker Palmer’s “third things, third ways 
Kent Ira Groff’s model for spiritual formation was introduced '* 
Contemplative prayer was practiced 

Theological reflection on leading prayer 
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Week Seven: Paths for the Journey 


Vocation, call, and self-reflection were topics for the week 
Spiritual Life Reflections were completed and shared 
Ephesians 4 as a model for spiritual formation was introduced 
Labyrinth as path or pilgrimage was introduced and walked 


Week Eight: Sustaining the Journey 


The Psalter was discussed 

Developing a “rule of life” was introduced 

The Renovaré spiritual formation model was shared 
Dallas Willard’s formation process was also discussed 
Articles on St. Benedict and The Rule 

Articles on the practice of spiritual discernment 


Week Nine: Discerning the Journey 


Different models of discernment were explored 

A clearness committee was experienced 

Real life issues were the topic 

Discernment for life and workplace were discussed 


Parker Palmer, A Hidden Wholeness: The Journey Toward An Undivided Life. 
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4K ent Ira Groff, Active Spirituality: A Guide for Seekers and Ministers (New York: An Alban 
Institute Publication, 1997). 
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Week Ten: Commitment to the Journey 
e Spiritual formation with art was experienced 


e Commitment and future steps were discussed 
e Closing ritual was “making a prayer” 


Research Design 


The primary methodology for this project included qualitative tools from which 
the data was triangulated.'> Quantitative data on knowledge gained was acquired through 
the pre-intervention profile, the spiritual vocabulary test, and the post-intervention 
review/profile. Qualitative data was collected from a Sample Questionnaire, researcher 
observation and journaling, a log, post-intervention personal interviews that included 
both open-ended questions and yes-or-no questions, a pre-intervention intervention 
survey Participant Profile, a post-intervention survey Participant Review, a Spiritual 
Vocabulary Test to reflect knowledge, group assessment through dialogue, final 
Evaluation, testimonials, and final personal interviews. E-mail conversations were 
welcomed to gather participant observations and feelings during the ten weeks. 
Introduction to Spiritual Formation for the Journey was implemented as a guided ten- 
week process to introduce the foundational aspects and practices of spiritual formation in 


a group situation. 


'STriangulation is the application and combination of several research methodologies in the study 
of the same phenomenon. It can be employed in both quantitative and qualitative studies. It is a method- 
appropriate strategy of founding the credibility of qualitative analyses. It is alternative to traditional criteria 
like reliability and validity. It combines multiple observers, theories, methods, or empirical materials. 
Different types include: data triangulation, involving time, space, and persons; investigator triangulation, 
which consist of the use of multiple, rather than single observers; theory triangulation, which consists of 
using more than one theoretical scheme in the interpretation of the phenomenon; methodological 
triangulation, which involves using more than one method and may consist of within-method or between- 
method strategies. This description is a synthesis from Jackie Baston’s handout for his class on research 
methodology, United Theological Seminary, January 2006, Dayton, OH. 
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Measurement and Instrumentation 


A Sample Questionnaire (Appendix C), was created to assess the knowledge and 
understanding of spiritual formation at The United Methodist Church of the Resurrection. 
The Questionnaire used yes-or-no questions, Likert-like scale questions, and open-ended 
questions. Beginning on March 15, 2006 approximately fifty questionnaires were 
distributed to members of small groups over a one week period. By March 22, 2006 
fifteen were completed and returned. The results from these questionnaires were used to 
establish a baseline of the knowledge and understanding of spiritual formation. 

On March 22, 2006 participants in the project completed a 60 question 
Participant Profile (Appendix D). There are a number of open-ended questions, plus yes- 
or-no questions, with a wide range of personal statistics and data. All twelve participants 
completed the profile and returned it to the researcher. Each participant’s profile was 
assigned a number that was used on all subsequent instruments to protect each 
participant’s identity; all of the results from each participant have been maintained in a 
locked file. 

On Week Three, April 5, 2006 a Spiritual Vocabulary Test (Appendix E), was 
given to all twelve participants to assess knowledge of spiritual or theological 
vocabulary. W. Paul Jones’ Theological Worldview Inventory (Appendix F), was given. 
This inventory was given to allow participants to understand their theological worldview 
in the context of other diverse worldviews. In Weeks Four, Five, and Six no assessments 
given, and no hard data was collected. Observation, journaling, and dialogue did 


continue. 
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On Week Seven, May 3, 2006 a short Personal Profile (Appendix G), was 
administered for group sharing and personal reflection on gifts, passions, etc. They also 
had time to complete a Spiritual Life Reflection (Appendix H), to elicit distinctively 
spiritual reflection. A questionnaire, Questions you might ask yourself (Appendix I), was 
utilized for personal insights into personal engagement with spiritual formation practices. 

Week Nine, May 17, 2006, Discernment Questions (Appendix J), were given to 
explore past and present experiences of decision making. These questions established a 
foundation for ongoing personal discernment practice for individuals. 

Week Ten, May 24, 2006, the Participant Review (Appendix L), was completed. 
An overall Evaluation (Appendix K), was also completed. Participants were also 
encouraged to complete the original Participant Profile if anything had changed. A 
conversational group interview was facilitated by the researcher. These interviews were 
reflected in the researcher’s notes. Spiritual Formation Interviews (Appendix M), 
included specific questions plus comments, and were conducted with eight out of nine 
participants over the next two weeks. 

In November and December, four individual interviews were conducted to assess 
whether any application from the process had been made (from knowledge to 
understanding to application in Bloom’s Taxonomy). The data will be included in 


Chapter 5. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Collection of Data 


Twenty people at Church of the Resurrection spent six weeks discussing Dallas 
Willard’s book Renovation of the Heart. On February 22, 2006, the group was asked to 
consider participating in this ministry project. The Project Proposal Abstract (Appendix 
A) and an /ntroduction to the Renovation Group (Appendix B) were distributed and 
discussed. Twelve participants agreed to participate in a four-week process that would 
conclude with a half-day retreat. 

Fifty Sample Questionnaires (Appendix C) were given to members of small 
groups at Church of the Resurrection on March 15, 2006; fifteen were returned by March 
22. Information gained from this instrument informed the curriculum design for the 
process, provided an indication of awareness and knowledge about spiritual formation 
among the general congregation, and evaluated knowledge of the heads, hands, hearts 
parts of the Church of the Resurrection “Journey.” Interest in spiritual growth groups in 
the future was also assessed. 

Week One: The spiritual formation process began with twelve group participants 
on March 22, 2006 at the United Methodist Church of the Resurrection. The participants 
entered a room designed to teach, including an altar with symbols of faith, Bible, United 


Methodist Hymnal, candle, cross, pitcher and bowl, fresh flowers and a fish net. Music 
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filled the room as participants entered. On the tables were icons, sand and finger 
labyrinths, singing bowls, paper, and pens. The Participant Profile (Appendix D) was 
completed and collected. Confidentiality was protected by assigning each participant an 
identification number. Each person received a three-ring binder for handouts, notes, 
journal entries, and space for any additional information they wanted to add themselves. 
Exploring Off the Map: Man on the Street, a video made by Leadership Network was 
viewed and discussed.! Doug Rumford’s model of spiritual formation was introduced and 
a fill-in-the-blank exercise was completed.” The evening ended with participants saying 
the Lord’s Prayer and using body movements to reflect the words. All models, exercises, 
and prayers are included in the participant’s guide in the week corresponding to their use 
(Appendix Q). 

The first night gave the opportunity for observation, dialogue, and informal 
evaluation. The researcher started a project journal after the first gathering. While 
reviewing the effectiveness of the first night’s activities, it became clear that the 
curriculum was too formal and too academic for this group. The Sample Questionnaire 
revealed that the general congregation had a very low level of awareness about spiritual 
formation. The Participant Profile revealed that participants had some level of awareness 
of spiritual formation. It was also clear from the profile that experiential, rather than 


scholarly emphasis was the preference of this group. 


'Leadership Network, Exploring Off the Map: Man on the Street Video (Dallas: Leadership 
Network, 2000). 


*Douglas Rumford, SoulShaping. 
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Four out of twelve participants had terminal degrees and all had bachelor degrees; 
they were well educated. Seven out of twelve were between the ages of forty-five and 
fifty-four indicating some life experience. Of the twelve participants, two were males. All 
had been Christians for more than twenty years. Eleven were United Methodists for more 
than five years. Eleven took a spiritual gifts inventory and knew their primary gifts. All 
twelve completed multiple Bible studies. Six completed the church’s leadership 
development course. Seven were either leading a small group or were a member of one. 
Six exercised a leadership role in the church and six in a community organization, or 
institution. 

All reported worshipping on a weekly basis. Nine answered they knew what 
spiritual disciplines were; three were unsure. Their learning styles were primarily visual 
or hands on; reading came next; followed by discussion; and last, lecture. Seven were 
introverted and five were extroverted. All of this data helped craft the design of the 
process. When asked to identify what was missing at Church of the Resurrection, they 
reported accountability, commitment, openness, experiential opportunities, learning more 
about themselves, spiritual mentors or guides, and a way to renew their souls. After 
taking all of this data into consideration and consulting with a context associate, the 
researcher decided to revise and adapt the original curriculum and move to a more 
organic design, which would allow for greater collaboration and response to participants. 

Observation of the group the first night indicated members had not bonded. After 
spending six weeks together studying the Willard book, they still did not know one 
another’s names and were not connecting with one another. This observation helped 


shape the format for the next gathering. 
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Week Two: On March 29, 2006, the group spent extended time doing exercises 
that allowed them to share with one another in pairs or triads. One exercise allowed them 
to reveal the mountains, plateaus, and valleys of their spiritual journeys via pipe cleaners. 
Another offered the opportunity to gift one another with holy listening. The group 
identified and discussed saints of the church, both living and dead. It had not occurred to 
the group that dead people could be wonderful mentors. 

A video, Discovering Everyday Spirituality: Ritual on contemporary spirituality 
was viewed and discussed. A contrast was drawn between worldly behaviors like being 
busy constantly and spiritual behaviors like being quiet and still. The video provoked a 
lively discussion of what spirituality looked like in other contexts and among other 
segments of the population. 

Lectio Divina is a formational way of reading and praying Scripture. Colossians 3 
was selected for this experience. During the first reading participants listened for a word 
that spoke to them. In the second reading people listened for a word or a phrase, sharing 
it as they chose. In the third reading, the group listened to consider what God was saying 
to each of them through the gift of Scripture. The group had a new experience reading the 
Scriptures in a formational way, rather than an informational way. Each exercise is 
included in the participant’s guide (Appendix Q). A journal observation stated, “Many in 
the group stayed after to visit with one another and left still engaged in conversation.” 
Throughout the following week, confirming feedback via e-mail reported that 
participants were learning one another’s names and were becoming more familiar with 


one another. E-mail reports were noted in the researcher’s log. 
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Week Three: On April 5, 2006, the Spiritual Vocabulary Test (Appendix E) was 
administered. Six participants scored 100%, three scored 90%, and three scored 70%.° 
They displayed a solid foundational understanding of theological terms. They were 
comfortable using many of the terms used by Dallas Willard in Renovation of the Heart. 
As revealed by the Profile, nine of the twelve participants attended the Walking the Way 
Together Conference in January where Willard was the keynote speaker. The participants 
with the lowest scores on the vocabulary test were the three people who did not attend 
that conference. 

A video, Exploring Religious America, Spirituality, was viewed and discussed. A 
broad look at spirituality from Catholicism to Buddhism was covered through personal 
interviews from church leaders and lay practitioners. Most project participants had little 
knowledge of contemplative practices. Only one participant in the group had tried 
meditation and one practiced yoga for health reasons. None had experienced centering 
prayer, chanting, or intentional communal silence. There was discomfort due to their lack 
of experience and some skepticism about the efficacy of contemplative practices. The 
group became more inquisitive. 

Over the first couple of weeks, the group asked why they were not aware of the 
practices that they were learning. Participants had not been members of mainline 
Protestant denominations where diverse spiritual practices were taught. The question 
became, “If we were open, what might we learn from our own ancient tradition and the 


traditions of other faith communities?” The group wanted to learn how their view of the 


3Because the mean score for the group was 90%, considerable improvement in these scores would 
not be anticipated. The decision was made not to repeat the Spiritual Vocabulary Test at the end of these 
sessions. 
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world would inform their spiritual journey. In response to their curiosity, W. Paul Jones’ 
Theological Worldview Inventory (Appendix F) was taken. Because of time constraints 
they were to complete the inventory at home and bring it back the following week. 

To connect different worldviews with prayer, the group participated in an 
international Taizé prayer service. The Taizé Community in France, founded by Brother 
Roger after World War II, was dedicated to the work of world peace and reconciliation. 
The rhythm of the prayer service includes Scripture, silence, chanting, and the inclusion 
of any language people choose to speak. An order for the prayer service is included in 
week three of the participant’s guide (Appendix Q). Participants reported being blessed 
by this new practice. They wanted to know where they could go and experience more. 

Week Four: On April 12, 2006, the group discussed the results of W. Paul Jones’ 
Theological Worldview Inventory (Appendix F). People were somewhat surprised by 
their scores, which fits with Jones’ contention that one’s worldview is unconscious. The 
Inventory and a complete description of each worldview type, with the strengths and 
weaknesses, are included in week three of the participant’s guide (Appendix Q). The 
worldviews include the following types: 

e World One: This group focuses on the unifying all things, the reign of God. 


e World Two: These people are committed to justice and freedom. 
e World Three: Attention to growth is important for this group. Becoming is a key 


term. 

e World Four: Faithful obedience and the grace of God are important for these 
people. 

e World Five: These people are steadfast and concerned with quality of Christian 
life. 


The group’s types were evenly distributed, with two or three members holding each 


worldview. Upon reflection, they learned that their assumptions do have an impact on the 
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way they view the world and could prevent them from being open to the wisdom or 
practice from a different perspective. 

Because so many of the group attended the Walking the Way Together 
Conference in January, the group discussed an article exploring what happens after an 
event. Often an event has little meaning or little impact because there is no follow-up 
process or reflection to help integrate the content. The group discussed their process 
following Walking the Way Together and talked about why this was important for their 
own growth and applications for leadership. 

The Wesleyan Covenant Discipleship model was introduced. Wesley’s covenant 
format for small groups, Classes and Bands, has been adapted for use among 
contemporary people.* After an introduction to John Wesley and his methods, the group 
participated in a covenant group experience. The General Rules and an outline for a 
covenant group are included in week four of the participant’s guide (Appendix Q). Trust 
and honesty are integral to covenant groups. There was enough trust among the 
participants that they were able to have an authentic experience, not just role-play. Their 
reflection on the process raised the question, “Why don’t we have covenant groups 
here?” The group decided that its culture and context values a busy lifestyle more than it 
values accountability or vulnerability. Members identified spiritual formation as counter- 
cultural. 

At the end of week four an informal survey of the participants was taken because 


some had asked to continue past week five, which was to be the last class, followed by a 


4A full discussion of these groups and Wesley’s format can be found in the historical section of 
this dissertation in Chapter Three. 
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half-day retreat. After taking the survey, nine people chose to continue and three people 
discontinued. The participants that discontinued made a commitment to five weeks, plus 
a half day retreat. The original format changed. Their participation for four weeks was 
greatly appreciated. It is interesting to note that the three persons who did not continue 
with the class are the three participants that did not attend the Walking the Way Together 
Conference in January. 

Week Five: The group did not meet on April 19, 2006 because of a death in the 
researcher’s family. Instead, participants were encouraged to worship throughout Holy 
Week and pay particular attention to the liturgical year and the order of worship. They 
were invited to reflect on any themes or patterns that emerged during their individual 
worship. There was no collection of data. Some in the group reported that they had not 
know what the liturgical year was or what the different colors throughout the year 
represented. 

Week Six: On April 26, 2006, participants focused on spiritual leadership by 
studying the attributes and behavior of the perfect spiritual leader, Jesus Christ who is the 
model for holistic spiritual formation. The leadership principles of Jesus were discussed, 
as was a comparison between natural leadership and spiritual leadership. Leading in 
different areas of ministry introduced the concepts of doing and facilitating. Resources 
from the General Board of Discipleship offer a description of spiritual formation for 


United Methodists, along with many learning experiences. All of these models, 
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principles and descriptions are included in Week Six of the participant’s guide (Appendix 
Q).° 

The lives and writings of Thomas Merton and Thomas Keating and their ways of 
contemplative living were introduced. There was a discussion of how to lead prayer in 
groups and how many different kinds of prayer there are. The prayer experience for the 
week was centering prayer. Centering prayer is an inward prayer, focusing on quieting 
the mind in order to sense God’s presence. A full description and instructions are found 
in the participant’s guide (Appendix Q). Participants commented that, “We didn’t know 
what we didn’t know.” It was observed that each week of exposure to spiritual formation 
appeared to increase the curiosity of most participants. They began asking more questions 
and wanted to learn about more resources they could use in their own practice and 
leadership. 

Week Seven: On May 3, 2006, a Personal Profile (Appendix G) and a Spiritual 
Life Reflection (Appendix H) were distributed to participants. They shared their responses 
to the questions with other participants in dyads or triads. Deep, connected sharing was 
observed and reported. Several participants reported they were meeting other group 
members outside of class to worship together or for meals. A sense of authentic 
community was emerging. Questions you might ask (Appendix I) was given for their 
personal reflection. The book of Ephesians, with emphasis on Ephesians 4, was 


introduced as a template for “call” and “equipping” for the journey. 


sAmong the offerings of the General Board of Discipleship are: The Walk to Emmaus, a three-day 
spiritual retreat; The Academy for Spiritual Formation, either a five-day experience or a forty-day 
experience in the context of ecumenical community; and various publications for devotion such as 
Weavings or The Upper Room. A detailed explanation and contact information for these resources are 
included in Chapter Two of this thesis. 
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The shared prayer experience was walking the labyrinth. Walking the labyrinth 
was a group project, because it literally had to be opened up and spread out. People were 
very motivated, with the exception of one participant who reported she had been told that 
centering prayer and practices like the labyrinth leave you open and vulnerable to evil 
spirits. This valid concern created a learning opportunity for teaching and leadership. The 
group had a discussion regarding fears and concerns expressed by people unfamiliar with 
different practices. Care must be taken to insure proper instruction and practice so that no 
harm is done. As one response to this concern, discernment of spirits was introduced as a 
spiritual gift and discipline. The tradition of spiritual pilgrimage and the historical 
grounding for spiritual journeys were presented. Data was continually collected through 
dialogue and observation. Participants reported they had not been asked questions that 
focused on their spiritual life before. They were excited to make the connection between 
their spiritual lives and the spiritual health of the church. 

Week Eight: On May 10, 2006, there was a very brief discussion of Corinne 
Ware’s spiritual types. Participants guessed what their spiritual types might be from head 
(quadrant 1), heart (quadrant 2), mystic (quadrant 3), or kingdom (quadrant 4). If they 
wanted to pursue this, the resource was offered. An article covering the guiding 
principles for Christian spirituality was discussed. The participants agreed the article was 
more meaningful after having had some exposure to language and practices. Developing 
a “rule of life” was introduced as a way to sustain energy for the journey. Different rules 
were introduced and participants were encouraged to develop their own. Resources were 


given on the Rule of Benedict. 
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Week Nine: On May 17, 2006, the topic of discernment was engaged because it 
had been frequently introduced in discussions. Because discernment is foundational for 
spiritual formation, for life, and this project, the whole evening was devoted to it. 
Discernment Questions, (Appendix J) were given to elicit thoughts about discernment. 
Although the instrument was designed for personal use, it was observed that the level of 
trust and community had increased to such a degree that one individual offered an issue 
to be discerned. The process of a Quaker Clearness Committee was chosen. A definition 
and outline of the process is included in Week Nine of the participant’s guide (Appendix 
Q). The process was slightly uncomfortable because of the amount of silence and the 
group had not “practiced” enough to know what or what not to do. Participants reported it 
felt a bit contrived, but a decision was reached. After the experience, there was a 
discussion about how these practices could be employed at home, at workplaces, or in 
committee work at the church. The energy around this process was high. 

Week Ten: On May 24, 2006, nine of the original twelve participants completed 
an overall Evaluation (Appendix K) and returned it. Participants were asked to review 
The Participant Profile and to update any personal information that had changed. The 
Participant Review (Appendix L) was completed. A conversational interview was 
facilitated and comments recorded in the project journal. Once again, participants wanted 
to continue to meet. When asked who might lead, no one stepped up. Eight 
conversational interviews were conducted over the next two weeks, by phone or in 
person, using the Spiritual Formation Interview (Appendix M) as a template. The 
responses are recorded in Appendix N. Journal and log entries are included in Appendix 


O. 
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In November and December of 2006, four informal individual interviews were 
conducted in person. Responses to questions were open ended and responses are included 


in Appendix P, Subsequent Interviews. 


Tools and Analysis of the Data 


The data collection for the project process integrated multiple approaches to 
ensure that the data collected could be triangulated and analyzed effectively.° In addition 
to the instruments named below, the following were also utilized: a project journal, a log 
from conversations, all e-mail correspondence, responses from informal interviews, 

The following tools were used to collect data. 
Sample Questionnaires 

Sample Questionnaires were administered to gain a sense of awareness of 
spiritual formation among the general congregation. They were not administered again 
because of the low response. The Questionnaire revealed that very few had any 
understanding of spiritual formation. None could name the components of spiritual 
formation. Five out of fifteen said spiritual formation was “being formed by the Spirit.” 
This could point to ability to reason rather than actual information about the topic. It was 
not the same instrument given to participants who participated in the ministry project, 
therefore the results from the two groups could not be compared. It was helpful 


information to begin to assess the need for spiritual formation in this context. 


°Triangulation is the application and combination of several research methodologies in the study 
of the same phenomenon. It can be employed in both quantitative and qualitative studies. It is an alternative 
to traditional criteria like reliability and validity. 
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Participant Profile 

Each of twelve participants completed an information profile that included 
significant data the researcher utilized for analysis and comparison. The information 
included: education, age, religious affiliation, training, Bible study, and information for 
creating a profile of the participants. The fact that ten were women and two were men is 
an interesting observation, but no conclusions can be drawn. Three persons participated 
only for the first four weeks. These three persons did not attend the January conference, 
no conclusions were drawn from this data. 
Theological Worldview Inventory 

Before the intervention, none of the participants knew what his or her worldview 
type was. After the assessment and discussion, ten identified their worldview types. Two 


people were undecided about their types. Ten out of twelve gained knowledge. 


Thelogical Worldview Inventory 
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Figure 1. Theological Worldview Inventory 
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Vocabulary Test 


Six participants scored 100%, three scored 90%, and three scored 70%. With an 


average score of 90%, it was decided not to test theological vocabulary again. 


Vocabulary Test Results 
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Figure 2. Vocabulary Test Results 

Participant Review 

When asked to define spiritual formation, all participants had some knowledge. 
After the process, six out of nine participants added correct content to their original 
answers. When asked to define spiritual direction initially, none could define it. After the 
process, still only one out of nine could define spiritual direction correctly. Before the 
process participants could name one or two of the components of spiritual formation. 
After the process five out of nine could name at least four or five. At the beginning of the 
process five people knew the goal of spiritual formation. At the end, seven out of nine 


could name multiple goals. Only three knew how to attain the goal of spiritual formation 
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the first week. On that last week, seven out of nine could begin to articulate clearly how 
to actually enter into a process of transformation. This is significant. Finally, nine out of 
nine reported that they learned new spiritual disciplines. 
Participant Profile 

This was completed only if something changed. Changes reported were an 
address change, an e-mail change, and an age change. Two people reported they had 
learned their spiritual type. 
Participant Evaluation 

Question One: Based upon the content of the course, did this course help you 
grow in Christian faith? Five people answered very much, indicated by the number five. 


Two people indicated number four. Two people indicated number three. 


Based upon the content of the course, did this course help 
you grow in Christian faith? 
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Figure 3. Participant Evaluation: Question One 
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Question Three: Did this course meet or exceed expectations? 


Five participants responded with a number five. Four responded with a number four. 


Did this course meet or exceed your expectations? 
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Figure 4. Participant Evaluation: Question Three 
Question Four: What is one concrete idea or belief you can walk away with from 
this course that you didn’t have before? Eight participants offered at least one tangible 
idea or practice. One person did not respond. 
Question Five: How interested are you in other short two to six week course 


offerings? Eight responded with the number five. One responded with a number four. 
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How interested are you in other short 2-6 week course 
offerings? 
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Figure 5. Participant Evaluation: Question Five 

People reported that they grew in their faith, took away something from the class, and 
were very interested in more study. 
Group Conversation 

A dialogue each week helped to inform the method and content for the following 
week. Participants were asked if they had a particular interest. If a particular interest was 
identified, an informal poll was taken to assess other’s interest. If there was no particular 
interest expressed, suggestions were made by the facilitator. After some discussion, the 
participants would express their level of interest. Based on that feedback, the content and 
format would be designed for the next week. 
E-mail Dialogue 

This was a great way to inform participants what would be covered the following 
week. If any preparation was necessary, they were informed. Prayer concerns were 


shared among the group. This connection helped to build a sense of community. 
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Spiritual Formation Interviews 

Eight out of nine people expressed sadness that we would not be continuing to 
meet. When asked if they would like to facilitate, lead, or co-lead, none accepted the 
invitation. Upon reflection, the researcher did not equip or train another person to take 


over the process. The following quotes are representative of responses received. 


“T never thought of hymns as prayers.” 

e “IT realize I have to practice to be spiritually grounded” 

e “T learned spiritual disciplines (what they are) and that they are 
(when done) what plants us in a place that God can speak to us, 
that will allow us to be still.” 

“T thought prayer was talking not listening.” 

“T knew servant leader, now I know spiritual leadership.” 

“We didn’t know what we didn’t know. 

“This informed my leadership.” 

“Relationships were a highlight.” 


The focus of these interviews was past tense. Realization and new information was a 
common thread. 
Six Month After Individual Interviews 
Four out of nine people were interviewed in person six months after the end of the 
process. All four said they were using something they had learned during the process. 
One person reported that the process was “transformational.” Two reported using 
material or exercises from the participant’s guide, An Introduction to Spiritual Formation 
for the Journey. Typical responses were: 
e “I am praying in different ways.” 
e “T have applied some of what I learned to meetings. God what is 
your will?” 
e “Becoming aware is huge.” 
e “Tam thinking about what it means to live ‘for’ or to be ‘for.’” 


e “Tam integrating things I learned in the class as a leader in an 
academic setting.” 
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There was evident self-reflection, theological reflection. Knowledge and understanding 
had gone to embodiment and integration. The focus of the comments is in the present or 


future tense. 


Outcome 


Based on the quantitative and qualitative data, the following analysis in relation to 
this project can be made: 

One, it was assumed that participants were well informed through Bible study, 
worship, small group experience, leadership skill classes, and academic education. These 
assumptions were confirmed through the profile. 

Two, based on the observation of participants and overall impressions of the 
process, ten out of twelve participants identified their theological worldview. Two people 
were undecided. Knowledge and new awareness was gained. 

Three, knowledge was gained about spiritual formation, the components of 
spiritual formation, the goal of spiritual formation, and how to attain the goal of spiritual 
formation. Learning how to attain the goal was an added bonus. All reported learning 
new spiritual disciplines. Knowledge and understanding was gained. 

Four, participants did not, however, learn the definition of spiritual direction. 
After the intervention only one person defined it correctly. Focus was clearly on the 


process, not the specialized training of the facilitator. 
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Five, people did grow in faith from the content of the course. They walked away 
with at least one concrete idea or belief. Satisfaction is assumed, because they were very 
interested in another course. This also reflects participant’s desire to grow and learn. 

Six, participants enjoyed being led through the class, but did not want to assume a 
leadership role. The reasons were not solicited. 

Seven, only upon doing a comparison from the Sample Questionnaire and the 
Participant Review, did the researcher discover that participation in the Walking the Way 
Together Conference may have impacted the results of this project. Another factor 
influencing the effectiveness of the process was participant engagement with Willard’s 
book, Renovation of the Heart. Both could have been considered pre-steps or even part of 
the intervention. Both gave participants a general awareness of spiritual formation before 
they began the intervention. Even so, participant’s awareness, knowledge, and 
understanding improved. 

Finally, for four out of nine people interviewed six months post-intervention, two 
said they were using something they learned from the class. One said it had been a 
transformational experience. Some participants moved from knowledge to understanding 
to application, according to Bloom’s Taxonomy. This information is beyond the scope of 


this project, but good to know. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


Spiritual Formation for the Journey 


This doctoral dissertation is the story of a transformational journey. The model 
focused on the development, implementation, and evaluation of a ten session process to 
introduce spiritual formation to a group of invited participants who were members of the 
researcher’s United Methodist congregation. Although the development of the 
participant’s guide, An Introduction to Spiritual Formation for the Journey, was not part 
of the original design of the model, it emerged out of the need for resources based on the 
interests, relationships, dialogue, and leading of the Holy Spirit among the participants. 
The participant’s guide is the fruit of ongoing discernment and serves as a resource for 
others as they begin to develop a holistic spiritual formation process. The dissertation and 
the participant’s guide introduce principles, practices, models, spiritual disciplines, 
ancient traditions, experiences, literature, influential people, as well as the biblical, 
historical, and theological foundations for spiritual formation. 

This ministry project explored the two questions: 1. “Does a process creating 
awareness, knowledge, and understanding of spiritual formation help people at Church of 
the Resurrection become more deeply committed Christians, who are being spiritually 
transformed?” and, 2. “Would Church of the Resurrection become even more effective in 


living out her vision and purpose if a holistic spiritual formation process was in place?” 
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Participants in this spiritual formation project say, “Yes,” to both questions. Spiritual 
formation is valuable and offers a venue for experiential growth not available in 
discipleship, evangelism, missions, fellowship, or stewardship. The disciplines and 
practices of spiritual formation, like theological reflection or discernment, can enhance 
effectiveness and faithfulness in other areas of ministry in the church. Consider for 
example, taking a mission trip and not doing theological reflection. When stewardship is 
not viewed as a spiritual issue, it tends to focus on money, not all God’s resources. 

Holistic balance among the head (orthodoxy, information), the hands (orthopraxy, 
service), and the heart (orthopathy, love) is the key to a vital, sustained life with Christ. 
For too long, soul care, the integral inner work in the heart and soul has been left under- 
developed while the head and hands have been more developed through programs that 
offer information and skills. Only to the degree that leaders in the church are being 
spiritually formed, moving toward transformation, will they be able to lead the way for 
congregational or communal change. To be visionary, transformational leaders, people 
must go beyond information and skill training, to dynamic processes of formation into 
Christ-likeness. Christian leaders are called to be agents of change, participating in the 
ongoing work of Jesus Christ in the power of the Holy Spirit. Church of the Resurrection 
seeks continually to improve the training and equipping of such leaders. 

This work was the culmination of the first phase of formation for the author and 
will provide the foundation for the next. The journey with God has been a gracious 
unfolding for this author. The field experience was formational and effective. Yet, there 
are many other options for offering spiritual formation to current and potential church 


leaders. 
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Alternative Ways of Offering Spiritual Formation 


The process could be offered incrementally; this particular model could be step 
one in a holistic long-term plan. The process could take from one semester to three years. 
This model offers potential to create a modular approach. If a modular curriculum is 
designed, each module could stand on its own and be offered as a retreat. Almost every 
component of the model is adaptable to the outcomes desired in a specific setting. For 
example, it was designed for a small group but that too could be adapted. It could become 
the curriculum for an academic, experiential learning class. 

Ideally, there should always be cross-training. The leader should always be 
equipping and training someone to lead with or after him or her. This project did not 
include a process to develop a new leader from the group. Ifa facilitator could not be 
present, this model could be offered with a leader’s guide and a DVD. A simplified 
participant’s guide would be used. Clearer distinctions would be made between formation 
and information, being and doing, action and contemplation. Fear of self-disclosure and 
opening to others was underestimated, so more opportunities for trust building would be 
beneficial. Theoretically, any group entering this process would enter into a covenantal 
relationship. Group dynamics and phases of group development would be taken into 
consideration. Even though collaboration was a key component in the development of 
this model, there could be even more. 

Depending on the particular interests of the participants and the skills of the 
facilitator, more work toward self-knowledge would be good. Myers Briggs typology was 
not addressed and could be. DISC inventories could be used. Enneagram could be 


studied, however it would take a much longer class. Spiritual formation through art was 
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introduced and should be much more fully developed. Work with the body could have 
been increased. Creativity was somewhat inhibited by the constraints of time, space, and 
supplies. The class could even be offered in longer increments. The setting could change 
depending on the topic. There could be several immersion experiences, like visiting a 
monastery for twenty-four hours or taking a short retreat. 

The researcher for this project, created materials and tools to use, gathered 
specific materials appropriate to the work, and implemented this model after extensive 
education in spiritual formation and direction. The question has arisen, “Could anyone 
without this kind of education effectively lead this ministry model?” This question 
remains to be answered. It is unlikely that a person without this background could have 
developed the process or the participant’s guide, but facilitation with good curriculum is 
likely. The participant’s guide would need to be revised for an untrained person’s use. 
For greater validity, the researcher would test and adapt the materials with at least two 
other groups in the same context in the future. Once the materials are tested and adapted, 
new facilitators could be trained. They could begin facilitating their own groups, with the 


provision that they be supervised and coached throughout the initial process. 


Future Research 


Variables that could be studied in the future include: churches of different sizes, 
age, location; churches within different denominations holding different principles and 
values (are they an equipping church?); same and mixed gender groups; groups of similar 


or diverse ages. Two groups of particular interest are lay leaders and separately, clergy 
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leaders. There could also be a group combining laity and clergy together. The use of 
control groups would improve the quality of the research. 

A grounded contextual analysis would begin each process. Participants need to 
understand their environments, the systems, processes, and structures in place. The 
process could be implemented in almost any setting. It could also be used in a seminary 
setting to determine the longevity and vitality of clergy who are spiritually formed and 
those who are not. It could be done with church staffs or committees. 

Research could also be used to answer the question: Who benefits most from a 
process like this? Men or women, baby boomers, Gen X age, or any number of variables. 
There has been considerable recent research on churches congregations that practice 
spiritual disciplines together. By integrating their practices within an intentional, holistic 
spiritual formation, the churches might further enhance their vitality. Spiritual formation 
among denominational groups could also be a very interesting venue to research. A study 
of people in specific leadership roles could be valuable in determining if leadership is 


enhanced through ongoing spiritual formation. 


Conclusions 


The participants in the project were more aware of spiritual formation than 
expected because they studied Willard’s book, Renovation of the Heart. It gave them 
language and phrases to work with. The project helped them gain a greater appreciation 
for the process of spiritual formation for their own lives. It helped them be more open to 
new prayer forms and overcome fear about unfamiliar practices such as the labyrinth. 


They learned the historical roots of ancient practices, were introduced to the classic 
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writings, and learned about the communion of saints. This experience created a hunger 
for many to learn and grow even more. Leadership is essential. Groups need to be led to 
the point where someone else is trained to take over or a new person comes in. Even 
though they have been Christians for a very long time, their worldviews were not 
externally focused. Only one person had been on a passport mission trip. 

The average person in the congregation does not know what spiritual formation is. 
Only when this process was complete did the researcher realize that the participants 
involved in this project are the best group to continue to learn as a community and to be 
equipped to teach spiritual formation to others. Whether or not they could actually 
facilitate a group like this remains to be tested. Intentional work must be done to raise the 
awareness of and value for spiritual formation. “Raving fans” and word of mouth are the 
best witnesses. This project was an experiment. Knowledge was gained. What was not 
learned was individuals experienced measurable transformation and whether groups like 
this could transform the church. That hypothesis needs to be supported with further 
experimentation. 

Helping people become more Christ-like through processes of spiritual formation 
in the power of the Holy Spirit is a life’s work. During these past two plus years the 
researcher has gone through considerable transformation. She realizes that she has indeed 
become as much the project, as the formation process. Through ongoing discernment of 
call, she transitioned from the Order of Deacons to the ministry of the Elder.' She has 
gained an expanded vision of the reign of God. She has more courage to trust the leading 
and guiding of the Holy Spirit, and has made a commitment to lifelong learning and 


‘In United Methodist polity, the Order of Deacons is ordained to Word and Service. The Order of 
Elders is ordained to Word, Sacrament, and Order. 
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formation. Her skills to guide people on the spiritual journey have been deepened in 
profound ways. 

During the two years in the Doctor of Ministry program, she lost her father to 
cancer, her brother died in a tragic motorcycle accident; her mother had breast cancer, 
and her daughter was in a near death accident. Through all of this and partly because of 
her engagement for this project and the support of her peer group, her faith has been 
strengthened. In the midst of loss and challenge, comes new life. The next generation has 
come into being. The family welcomed Samuel, her grandson, named after her dad. This 
peer group has walked the path together as faithful brothers and sisters in Christ through 
tears, joy, and Turabian formatting. She believes, as does her peer group, they were 
called together for a purpose and they are companions for the journey. May God reveal 


each unfolding step as we continue to journey into God’s preferred future. Amen. 
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PROJECT PROPOSAL 


ABSTRACT 


DEVELOPING A PROCESS TO INTRODUCE SPIRITUAL 
FORMATION AS A PATHWAY FOR 
TRANSFORMATION 


by 


Connie L. Wilson 


United Theological Seminary 


Mentor 


R. Robert Creech, Ph.D. 


The church exists in the context of consumerism, powerful corporate structures, and a 
pluralistic society. Mainline denominations are in decline. Something in the church needs 
to change. Spiritual formation, the transformation of the heart or the process by which the 
human spirit is formed into Christ-likeness, is the means by which the church manifests 
the presence of Christ in the world. The failure of the church to attend to spiritual 
formation leaves the church immature and vulnerable to secular values, doctrinal 
fallacies, and superficial relationships (Ephesians 4). Hope resides in the fact that church 
leaders are seeking a solution to this challenge through the development and 
implementation of spiritual formation processes. Many churches are interested in spiritual 
formation but are ill-equipped to implement a process. The United Methodist Church of 
the Resurrection in Leawood, Kansas seeks to be equipped. Focusing on identified 
leaders, this project develops, implements, and evaluates an introductory process to 
facilitate knowledge and understanding of spiritual formation. Each participant will 
complete pre-project and post-project assessments evaluating their knowledge and 
understanding of spiritual formation by participating in a five-week formation 
experience. The research methodology will include qualitative analysis completed by the 
researcher. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE RENOVATION GROUP 


Spiritual Formation: The Journey to Transformation 


The American church exists in the context of consumerism, powerful corporate 
structures, and a pluralistic society. Mainline Christian churches are losing members. Yet, 
the United Methodist Church of the Resurrection is one of few exceptions. The word of 
God says, that to whom much has been given, much is expected. 


There exists a deep spiritual hunger. People want to grow spiritually. People want more 
than knowledge but do not know where to start. What do you think? 


As disciples of Jesus Christ, we are invited to create and participate in new ways of 
“being” the church, no longer just doing church through old models. Models for Christian 
education and instruction, discipleship, making decisions, and Christian living are being 
transformed into new paradigms and processes. 


God calls forth new ways. I believe God is calling forth new expressions of church. I 
believe there is a way to integrate practices from the ancient wisdom traditions through 
the ministry of spiritual direction, contemporary spiritual formation, and a life of 
discernment — with the very best knowledge and skills available in the realm of 
organizational and leadership development. Christian spiritual leadership marries 
information and formation; contemplation and action; knowledge and wisdom; 
intellectual and experiential learning so that we might grow in ways that cannot be 
accomplished through skill development alone. As we become more mature, Christ-like 
people, we become the body of Christ made manifest in this church, our community, the 
United Methodist denomination and the world. 


In his book Renovation of the Heart, Dallas Willard says that spiritual formation includes 
those processes through which people are inwardly transformed. Spiritual formation is 
the process by which true Christ-likeness is established in the depth of our beings. We are 
invited to participate in Christ’s redemptive community on earth now. We become life- 
transforming leaven in and for the world. This kind of growth is a way of life, a way of 
holiness. Leaders become agents of change. 


Spiritual formation is about wholeness. The process of formation comes as the embodied 
and reflective will takes on the character of God’s will. Transformation is the goal of 
spiritual formation. Transformation is the work of God, yet formation is not done by the 
Holy Spirit alone. We commit to a voluntary relationship with our Triune God. 


Does this hold interest for you? If it does, then after we gain some knowledge of spiritual 
formation, we can create an environment where transformation becomes more possible. 
Do you think people could be open to this and want to commit to it? We will create a 
space to explore and discover this unfolding process through the guidance and 
discernment of this pastor and spiritual director. 
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Our first step would be to assess your knowledge of spiritual formation, to learn what 
your understanding is. How would you define it? 


Then, I would introduce the basic of spiritual formation to you through information, 
experience, reflection, and dialogue. We would learn through multiple intelligences and 


participate in formation practices together. 


Then, you can decide whether this has benefit for you personally. 
Does it have value for the church? 


If so, the next step would be to develop a holistic pathway for spiritual formation for the 
church. 


As leaders are in the process of transformation, they are becoming equipped to walk with 
others, to encourage and assist in others’ transformation. Then together, through the 
power of the Holy Spirit, they become leaven to the community and the world. 


Thank you for your consideration, 


Pastor Connie Wilson 
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SAMPLE QUESTIONNAIRE for Spiritual Formation 


1. Did you attend the Dallas Willard Spiritual Formation Event at Church of the 
Resurrection in January 2006? yes no 


2. Do you know what spiritual formation is? yes no 


If yes, do you have a strong understanding of spiritual formation? 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Agree Neutral Disagree 
3. Could you name any of the components of spiritual formation? yes no 


If yes, what are they? 


Are they present in this church? yes no 


4. Do you know the goal of spiritual formation? yes no 


If yes, what is it? 


5. Is spiritual formation is a priority in this church? 
1 p) 3 4 5 6 ‘i 
Agree Neutral Disagree 


6. Does Church of the Resurrection teach knowing God with heads very well? 
1 2 3 4 o 6 yi 
Agree Neutral Disagree 
7. Does Church of the Resurrection teach serving God with the hands very well? 
1 2 3 4 5 6 zi 
Agree Neutral Disagree 
8. Does Church of the Resurrection teach loving God with hearts very well? 


1 2 3 4 5 6 wi 
Agree Neutral Disagree 


9. How would you define transformation? 


10. I would be interested in participating in a spiritual growth group? 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Agree Neutral Disagree 
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Spiritual Formation: Pathway to Transformation 
Connie Wilson 


Participant Profile 
Information from all class members will be used 
to focus the class content and will be held in strict confidence. 


Personal Information 


Name: 


Address: 


E-mail: 


Gender: Age: (circle range) -25 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-65 65+ 


Marital Status: (circleone) S M D W 
Education: (circle one) GED HS Diploma Bachelor Masters Doctorate 


Childhood Faith Tradition: 


How long a Christian: (circle one) -1 1-3 3-5 5-10 10-15 15-20 20+ 


How long a United Methodist: (circle one) -1 1-3 3-5 5-10 10-15 15-20 20+ 


Have you been baptized? 


Have you taken a Spiritual Gifts Inventory? 


If so, what are the top three spiritual gifts? 


What is your passion? 


Programs completed: (circle) Alpha Disciple I II HI IV V _ Christian Believer 
Sunday School Bible Study UpWord Bound University Coach Camp 


Other: 


Mission Trips: 


Have you been on a Walk to Emmaus? 


Have you done a spiritual retreat? 


If so, where and what type was it? 


Do you know your Myers Briggs type? 
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Do you know your Enneagram type? 


Have you ever experienced a crisis? For example: Near death, health challenge, 
life-threatening accident, death of close family member, divorce, etc. 


Are you involved in a small group? 


Are you involved in a leadership role at Church of the Resurrection? 


If so, where? 


Are you involved in a leadership role outside Church of the Resurrection? 


If so, where? 


Would you say you are more task oriented or people oriented? 


Would you say you are more structured or unstructured? 


What is your preferred learning style? 


Are you an extrovert or an introvert? 


Did you attend the Dallas Willard, Walking the Way Together Conference at Church of 


the Resurrection in January 2006? 


After reading Renovation of the Heart by Dallas Willard what is your best take-away? 


1. How would you define spiritual formation today? 
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2. Do you know what spiritual disciplines are? 


If so, do you practice any regularly? If so, which ones? 


How often would you engage in these disciplines? 


What is the benefit to you, if any? 


Do you worship regularly? 


How often? 


Do you have a favorite Scripture verse? 


Why is it your favorite? 


Do you have a favorite Biblical figure? 


Why? 


What is your favorite name for God? 


Do you have favorite spiritual books? 


Is there a movie that has special spiritual significance for you? 


What do you hope to learn in this class? 


What would make this experience meaningful for you? 


3. What is your understanding of spiritual formation? 
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4. What are the components of spiritual formation? 


Are they present in this church? 


5. What is the goal of spiritual formation? 


What is missing here? 


What do we do really well here? 


Do you sense the presence and activity of God? 


If so, where and how? 


6. How would you define transformation? 


7. Do you know your spiritual type? 


What do you think your spiritual type is? (circle one) 


Kataphatic (God is revealed) Apophatic (God is mystery) 


Speculative (mind) 


Affective (heart) 
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10. 


SPIRITUAL VOCABULARY TEST 
Connie Wilson 


Grace 


Prevenient Grace 


Justification 


Sanctification 


Conversion 


Transformation 


Sin 


Church 


Body of Christ 


Salvation 
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Instructions: In each of these questions, place a | beside the phrase or word that best 
completes the sentence for you. Then place a 2 that expresses best your second 


A THEOLOGICAL WORLDS INVENTORY 


By W. Paul Jones 
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preference, 3, 4, and 5 least completes the sentence for you. Trust your first inclination. 


LIFE 


1. Life is for me a: 


Mysterious pilgrimage 
Basic right 

Quest for self-fulfillment 
Rebirth 

Courageous act 


2: To have meaning, life entails: 


Unveiling the mystery 
Winning a victory 

Being whole 

Removing guilt 

Living faithfully one’s duty 


3. Which set of worst/best describes the dynamic of living? 


Separation/reunion 
Conflict/vindication 
Emptiness/fulfillment 
Condemnation/forgiveness 
Suffering/endurance 


THE HUMAN CONDITION 


4. I experience the negative human condition most often as: 


>. Words describing how it feels to experience this condition are these: 


Feeling alienated 

Being treated unjustly 
Being rendered invisible 
Feeling guilty 
Experiencing pain 


Wanderer-orphan-stranger 
Enslaved-oppressed 
Self-doubting-impotent-aching 
Selfish-devious 
Wounded-victim-undone 
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Closing one’s eyes to the Mystery 
Compromising too soon 

Misdirected good 

A condition defining us even before we act badly 
Part of life’s struggles 


7. Often the effects of sin are: 
Separation 
Indifference 
Unrealized potential 
Perversity 
Weakening 


REDEMPTION 


8. Conversion is from: 

Alienation to homecoming 
Oppression to liberation 
Nothingness to self-identity 
Guilt to pardon 

Suffering to integrity 


2 Redemption for me comes from experiencing Jesus as: 
Illuminator 
Liberator 
Nurturer 
Savior 
Comrade 


10. The gospel invites me to: 

Lose myself in God 

Give myself for a cause 
Learn to love myself 
Deny myself for others 
Remain faithful to the end 


11. Freedom means: 

Going home 

No one being hungry 

Losing self-doubt in becoming who I am 
A chance to start over 

To outlast 
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Faith is trusting in: 

The Mystery 

The Future 
Myself 

A new Beginning 
The inevitable 


What tends to give me hope: 

Experiences that hint at the meaning of the whole 
Changes in this world that will make it better 
Support that encourages me to become who I am 
Trust in God’s gracious forgiveness 

Divine companionship to see it through together 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Vy 


An image that appeals to me is: 
The ocean 

Tomorrow 

A room of my own 
Spring housecleaning 
A day off 


I tend to view death as: 

Opening to another world 

A foe to be resisted 

Part of life’s rhythm 
Something I deserve 

A reality to be faced steadfastly 


An ideal Christian would be a: 
Mystic 
Visionary 
Saint 
Witness 
Martyr 


Christian Experience centers in: 
Spiritual oneness 

A common cause 
Focused growth 

New birth 

Strength to persevere 


DOCTRINE 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21; 


22. 


23: 


God is the one who: 
Brings deeper harmony 
Takes sides 
Lures forth possibilities 
Atones for us 
Experiences our hurts and needs with us 


God is the one who: 

Draws us into union 

Promises a new heaven and earth 
Adopts us as family 

Forgives us personally 

Identifies with us 


Who is Jesus? 


Foretaste of what is promised to be 


The definitive human word about who God is 


God’s definitive word about who we are 
Our suffering companion 


Jesus is best understood as: 
Illuminator-evoker 
Pioneer-prophet 
Theshold-model 
Savior-Lord 
Friend-sympathizer 


I am drawn by picturing Jesus as: 


Casting out the money changers 
With the woman at the well 
Overcoming temptation in the desert 
Agonizing in Gethsemane 


Who is Christ? 

Revealer 
Messiah 
Teacher-example 
Redeemer 
Suffering Servant 


Disclosure of what we have not recognized 


Alone with God in the mountains in prayer 
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EVANGELISM 


24. I regard evangelism as effective if it brings someone to: 
Sense of priority of being over doing 

Encounter the plight of the oppressed 

Be awakened to try 

Belief 

Find the courage to continue on 


Total all 1’s, all 2’s, all 3’s, all 4’s, all 5’s 


WORLD1  WORLD2 WORLD 3 WORLD4 — WORLDS __! 


'W. Paul Jones, The Art of Spiritual Direction: Giving and Receiving Spiritual Guidance (Nashville: Upper 
Room, 2002), 258-263. From The Art of Spiritual Direction: Giving and Receiving Spiritual Guidance 
copyright © 2002 by W. Paul; Jones, pp. 258-264. Used by permission of Upper Room Books®, 
http://www.upperroom.org, 1-800-972-0433. 
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PERSONAL PROFILE 


My passion is: 


My spiritual gifts are: 


My personal style is: 
(people — structured or unstructured) or 
(task — structured or unstructured) 

My talents are: 

My special abilities are: 

My acquired skills are: 

My favorite place in the world is: 

My favorite food it: 

My favorite book 1s: 

My favorite movie is: 

Other people say I am: 

What is my strength: 


What is my weakness: 


How does scripture impact my life: 
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Spiritual Life Reflection 


What am I doing right now in my personal spiritual life/practice? 


What feelings and emotions am I experiencing? 
What thoughts and ideas interest me? 

What are the longings of my heart? 

What actions do I feel prompted to take? 


How can I listen more receptively to God’s voice? 


Can I allow myself to identify with Bible characters? 

Can I look for God’s word and presence in other people and situations? 
Can I believe in miracles? 

Can I listen to God through dreams, visions, movies, and literature? 
Do I want to hear God? 


Can I commit to do something for my own spiritual growth and development? 


What would be most helpful and encouraging for my growth? 

What are some of the barriers that keep me from committing? 

Can I submit to God’s timing? 

How can IJ allow myself to see the great summons of love and grace, 
the big, unfolding picture? 


Can I begin to see with “eternal” perspective? 


Can I delight in God? 

Can I practice the “reign of God” here and now? 

Can I accept my part in advancing God’s kingdom? 

Can I remain open to the unexpected plans of God in my live? 
Can I grow in love and grace in all relationships? 


Do I experience concern for the spiritual health of the church? 


Who do you share joys and burdens with? 

Who benefits or is left out of current church life? 

What is my responsibility for ministry in the church? 

What is my giftedness in leading and serving in the church? 
What is my weakness in leading and serving in the church? 
What are my own dreams and visions for growing deeper 
spiritually, personally and are they in alignment with the church? 


How can my spiritual life impact the church? 
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Questions you might ask yourself... 


Who is your pastor? 

Who is your confessor? 

Who doesn’t have an attachment to your success or failure? 

Where can you go to be listened to with no agenda? 

Where can you go and be loved unconditionally? 

Where can you be weak and answerless? 

Who can help you look at the pattern of your life? 

What would it mean to admit struggles in life and spiritual wrestling? 
Do you believe you have a call to ministry? 

Where can you go to do ongoing discernment of your call? 

Where can you explore issues of power and authority? 

Who holds you accountable? 

Have you ever had a mystical experience, vision, or profound dream? 
Where can you go to share these? 

Where can you go and be silent, with no performance expected? 
What would it mean to tend your soul? 


Where can you go to tend your soul? 
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Discernment Questions 


Exploration of time, intellect (head), affectivity (heart), values, faith, principle, and 
method (hands). 


TIME 
In the past: 
In which decisions did I undergo needless anxieties and worries just because I 
postponed my decision too long? 
Which decisions did not bear good fruit because I made them too quickly? 
How much pressure did I put on myself in order to get an “instant product”? 
In the present: 
Taking into account the degree of importance of a decision to come, how much 
time will I allow myself to make it? 
If I have the tendency to postpone a decision (to let other people or events decide 
for me), how will I prevent this inclination from getting the upper hand? 
What is my own pace of processing anything; is it usually fast or slow? How will 
I modify this? 


HEAD 
In the past: 
When I made up my mind impulsively, what were the results? What was missing 
in terms of intellectual reasoning? 
In the present: 
If I am facing a decision to be made, what will my intellectual method be? 


HEART 
In the past: 
What happened when I made decisions without consulting my heart? How did I 
feel afterwards, in the short run? In the long run? 
In the present: 
If 1 am making a decision now, how am I taking into account my “gut reactions’? 


VALUES 
In the past: 
What are my most cherished values? How did I respect their hierarchy in my 
most recent decisions? 
In the present: 
What values are implied in the choice I am facing right now? How do they match 
with mine? How will I safeguard my values by my choice? 
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FAITH 
In the past: 
How was my faith involved in my recent decisions? How did I pray while 
discerning? 
In the present: 
How am I going to consult God for my coming decisions? 


PRINCIPLE 
In the past: 
Which of my decisions have been life-giving? Which decisions have led to 
“death”? 
In the present: 
Why do some of the decisions I am facing now seem, for me, “enlivening” or 
stifling’? 


METHOD 
In the past: 
How much have my past decisions resembled a poker game? 
Which of my spontaneous “inspirations” have been really fruitful in the long run? 
In the present: 
What method will I use to “take charge” of my future decisions? 
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EVALUATION: AN INTRODUCTION TO SPIRITUAL 


FORMATION 
1. Based upon the content of the course, did this course help you grow in Christian 
faith? 
1 2 3 4 5 
Not at all Much growth 
me How would you rate the presentation style of the leader? 
1 2 3 4 5 
Not effective Very Effective 
3. Did this course meet or exceed your expectations? 
1 2 3 4 5 
Did not meet Met Exceed Expectations 
4. What is one concrete idea or belief you can walk away with from this course that 
you did not have before? 
5. How interested are you in other 2-6 week course offerings? 
1 2 3 4 5 
Not interested Very interested 


Name of the Course: Instructor: 
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Spiritual Formation: Pathway to Transformation 
Connie Wilson 


Participant Review 


1. How would you define spiritual formation today? 
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2. Do you know what spiritual disciplines are? Yes No 


If yes, how would you define spiritual discipline? 


3. Have you learned about any new spiritual disciplines in this class? Yes 


If yes, what are they? 


4. Do you know what spiritual direction is? Yes No 


If yes, how would you define it? 


5. What are the components of spiritual formation? 
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6. What is your understanding of spiritual formation? 


7. What is the goal of spiritual formation? 


8. How do you attain that goal? 


9. How would you define transformation? 
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SPIRITUAL FORMATION INTERVIEW 


What did you learn in the process? 


What was most helpful? 


What was least helpful? 


What were the highlights of the process? 


What was your best take-away if you had one? 


Did you learn anything that informs your leadership? 


If yes, what? 


If yes, what? 


If yes, which? 


yes no 
Do you know the goal of spiritual formation? yes no 
Did you experience transformation as the result of this process? yes no 
Did you implement anything that you learned? yes no 
Do you plan to continue any of the practices or experiences? yes no 
Did you personally benefit from the process? yes no 


If yes, how? 
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Are you doing anything now that you did not do before? i.e. worship attendance, reading 


new authors or books, praying differently? yes 


no 


Does the church need an intentional spiritual formation process? 


Would you be interested in a spiritual growth group? 


yes no 


yes no 


Is there anything else you would like to say? 
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“We didn’t know what we didn’t know.” 

“T never knew you could do silence at work.” 

“T didn’t know discernment would work in corporate decision making.” 
“T didn’t know play was a spiritual discipline.” 


“This class helped me be a better leader. I listen differently. As an administrator I 
am often in high anxiety situations. I respond now instead of react.” 


“T realize I have to practice in order to be spiritually grounded.” 
“Solitude and quite time with God are something very important.” 
“There are techniques for experiencing God.” 


“T realize the effectiveness of ritualistic worship to center and bring a group 
together (like Taizé).” 


“T learned spiritual disciplines (what they are) and that they are (when done) what 
plants us in a place that God can speak to us, that will allow us to be “still.” 


“T like practicing ways to experience God.” 

“Nothing matters except living in God’s grace.” 

“This is all kind of paradoxical.” 

“T like poetry as a way to be spiritual.” 

“T never thought of hymns as prayers.” 

“T thought prayer was talking, not listening.” 

“T am going to do a spiritual autobiography for my kids.” 
“T learned to be open.” 

“IT know more about being a spiritual leader.” 

“T read Madeleine L’Engle’s A Wrinkle in Time.” 


“Thank you.” 
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March 23, 2006 


Last night felt constructed, contrived, imposed — programmatic! 

I could feel people’s resistance to talking head presentation style. 

It was not gracious or hospitable. 

They went to the negative immediately in the “man on the street” video. 


They have already been a group together, yet don’t seem close. 
I was the intruder. 


Claim you own leadership style — one among, join, educate through sharing. 
They want to discuss, share, get to know God with and through one another. 


Trust the process, trust the Holy Spirit, and let it unfold. 
They desire to have safe community... not unlike Wesley covenant group. 


My congregational stuff is back. 
Do the spiritual type assessment — that will help them know one another. 


Go back to a smaller room. 
Be more transparent. 


Last night was way too much work! 


March 26, 2006 


Gleanings from the profiles — very interesting. Adapt, change, we are 
transforming already! 


This is a both/and process. 

Don’t impose your agenda 

Get a sense for their theological knowledge by a vocabulary test. 
Ponder, level of maturity, leadership in and out of the church. 


Spiritual direction is foreign concept. 


March 30, 2006 


Introduced silence — uncomfortable for some. 
Poem by Mary Oliver — poetry, hymnity, they can be prayers. Aha. 
I asked if they knew what systematic theology was. No. 
The doctrines of the church like sin, salvation. 
“Oh yea, eschat something...” 


Review what they hope to learn. 


What are the components of spiritual formation? 
Worship 
Spiritual disciplines 
Study 
Scripture 
Service 


They left out sacraments, and have a very limited view of the disciplines, 
they named six. 


They are very curious about examen and review. How does God talk? 
Great questions! 


Discussion about prayer: about talking, very little concept of listening. 
What are classics? Who wrote them? 


Tozer 

Foster 

Niebuhr 

Thomas a Kempis 
Thomas Aquinas 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
Paul, the apostle 


Can you name any women? 
Evelyn Underhill 
Teresa of Avila 
Madame Guyon 


Very interesting... mystics. 


What is a mystic? No one knew. 
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Wonderful relating through the exercise. They stayed and talked for half an hour. 


April 5 


Ask them to start praying for one another. 
Did anyone start a spiritual autobiography? 


Look at check book and calendar to see what is important. 
They are curious about a rule of life. 
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They want to explore self-knowledge. 
Want to go deeper with God. 
Who did God intend us to be? 


ACTS for prayer. 

April 12 

What is God teaching me? 

They want to grow, they want to live their faith, but are not sure how. 
They know the doctrines. 

They have felt abandoned in the past. Want to go deep, no one to lead. 
Leaders have abandoned them, not been prepared. 


Not all small groups are safe 


One person said she had been in Disciple class with a person in this group for two 
years and two weeks ago, just really knew her name. Now she knows who she is. 


They want to learn “being.” They are very curious about the contemplative 
aspects. 


They’ve had enough busy. 


How do I lead this process in a way that allows people to do their own discovery? 
Does it take three years? 


Believing, belong, becoming 
Stand back and watch God work, watch, listen, be mindful. 


“Ts spiritual formation all about doing, reading, studying, working? What about 
spontaneous happenings, unfoldings?” What a wonderful question. 


They feel used by the church. How sad. 
Engage, explain, explore, expand, experience or enact! 


In silence in the presence of Christ, you heard hi say, “Come follow me, I will 
give you a place to rest our heart.” 


Expose your heart. There is no other way. 


April 13. 


Mark died. 
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“A great highlight for me was the pipe-cleaner exercise. I have used it in 
every group I am part of here at church.” 


“T don’t know that we reached real community. Only a couple of us kept 
in touch over the summer.” 


“T learned I have to be committed to grow.” 
“Tt felt like exploration. It was an innovative way to teach.” 
“T am praying in new and different ways.” 


“T have applied some of what I learned to meetings. God what is your 
will?” 


“T think I experienced some transformation. I feel injustice in my heart.” 


“Communication in the church needs to be better. Laity don’t often know 
why things are changing, just that they are.” 


“T have way more impact teaching than leading a committee.” 
“What is the place of Ephesians 4 in this church?” 

“Tt would be fun to team teach.” 

“How do we do this for a lot of people?” 

“Becoming aware is huge.” 

“Now I want to read even more. Where should I start?” 

“T have taken some first steps to connect with other people.” 
“T am thinking about what it means to live ‘for,’ to be ‘for.’” 
“So how do I do theological reflection in my everyday life?” 
“Can we start a Taizé service?” 


“T am integrating things I learned in the class as a leader in an academic 
setting.” 


“T had no idea the application for the business world.” 
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An 
Introduction to 
Spiritual Formation 
for 


The Journey... 


Rev. Connie Wilson 
Associate Pastor and Spiritual Director 


April — May 2006 


The United Methodist Church of the Resurrection 
Leawood, Kansas 


Participant’s Guide 
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I. Introduction to Spiritual Formation as a 
Pathway on The Journey to Transformation 


“Guard what has been entrusted to you.” 1 Timothy 6:20 


The church has been given a great endowment. We are heirs to the faith and practices of 
Jesus Christ. We have been given living systems from which to learn — the Bible, Creeds, 
and spiritual classics written by the saints of the church. United Methodists are given The 
Book of Discipline which outlines polity, doctrine, and our shared history. The United 
Methodist Book of Discipline says that the Conference Board of Discipleship shall have 
responsibilities in the area of spiritual formation. 


Responsibilities in the Area of Spiritual Formation — a) To promote spiritual 
formation and the development of the devotional life for families and people 
of all ages, clergy and laity.! 


Spiritual formation is the continuing work of God’s Spirit in the life of the believer in the 
context of Christian community. As Christ is formed within, each Christian is equipped 
and empowered to fulfill God’s call to ministry, to worship, and to participate in 
community which builds up the whole body of Christ. Spiritual formation is a process. It 
involves all the ways people are being formed into the image of Christ in their inner life 
and their outer ministry. Spiritual maturity and wisdom are two of the goals. This is best 
achieved when there is a complementary relationship among worship, education, and 
spiritual formation grounded in ever-deepening relationships with God and others 
through Jesus Christ in the power of the Holy Spirit. 


“The Holy Spirit will guide you.” John 16:13 


We are witness to the Spirit’s ongoing work and revelation in the changed lives of 
people. Phillip came upon an Ethiopian eunuch reading the scripture. “Do you 
understand?” asked Phillip. “How can I unless someone guides me?” The eunuch invited 
Phillip to sit with him and help him understand. The cry of John Wesley’s day was 
“There is no one to guide me.” This is the cry today as well. How many people have 
been life-long Christians but they do not know how to apply what they have learned to 
their ordinary life? Christian belief must lead to Christian action. 


“Tradition is the life of the Holy Spirit in the Church.”” Viadimer Lossky 


Spiritual formation has always happened in the church, yet it has had different names in 
different generations. The Didache was the first book for the Early Church. Catechesis is 
the foundation for faith formation in the Christian tradition. So, in this generation, in 
creative fidelity, we seek new venues for transformation. We also seek to recover 


' The Book of Disciple of the United Methodist Church 2004 (Nashville: The United Methodist 
Publishing House, 2004), 390. 
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practices from the past. Spiritual direction is an ancient tradition, which has stood the test 
of time, I believe for such a time as this. I believe pastors and laypersons practicing 
spiritual direction can help guide persons in spiritual formation as a pathway to 
transformation. We live in dynamic discovery. Ours is a living tradition. This project is 
an experiment to introduce spiritual formation as a ministry of transformation in the 
Christian context for more effective spiritual self-leadership, church leadership, and 
secular leadership. 
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II. The Need for Spiritual Formation 


The church is a Christian community that seeks to embody Christ’s mission by 
proclaiming the reign of God is here — and by living it. The people of God are to embody 
the Christian message. To do this, Christians must grow in Christian discipleship and in 
spiritual maturity. In order to do this people must be open to change. This kind of change 
is the kind that only God can bring about. Human participation is important, but the result 
of holy transformation in the heart, mind, and life will represent God’s gracious work 
through the power of the Holy Spirit. Transformation into Christ-likeness and the 
restoration of the image of God is the goal of spiritual formation. 


The church seeks to create a culture of transformation by becoming kingdom people who 
participate in Christian living. One of the pathways to transformation is spiritual 
formation. Christian spiritual formation is a life-long process. It is not a program. 
Contemporary Christians live in a complex world. Formation of one kind or another is 
happening. People are formed by the standards of the world or they are formed by the 
standards of God. God’s word offers the plan for faith formation. 


George Barna and Gallup research reveals that those professing to know Jesus Christ are 
not changing. Their marriages continue to deteriorate, their families fail, their personal 
lives display self-destructive behaviors, and they lack spiritual vitality. Christians do not 
look much different than the rest of society. About ten percent of American Christians 
experience radical life transformation.” 


Disciples of Jesus Christ are invited to create and participate in new ways of being the 
church. Traditional models for Christian education and instruction, discipleship, and 
Christian practice are being transformed into new paradigms and processes. God is 
calling forth new expressions. While new models are emerging, Christians are also in a 
period of recovery, reclaiming ancient practices and reviving them or interpreting them 
for new contexts. 


There is a way to integrate practices from the ancient wisdom traditions through the 
ministry of spiritual direction, contemporary spiritual formation, and the practices of 
discernment with the very best knowledge and skills available. 


Spiritual formation is the process by which true Christ-likeness develops in the depth of 
our beings. People are transforming from the inside out. God invites people to participate 
in Christ’s redemptive community here and now, as they become spiritual leaven in and 
for the world. Transformation is the work of God. However, the Holy Spirit alone does 
not accomplish spiritual formation. Christians can commit to a voluntary relationship 
with God, gain knowledge and understanding of spiritual formation, and commit to a 
journey where transformation is possible. 


? Chip Ingram, Holy Transformation: What It Takes for God to Make a Difference in You 
(Chicago: Moody Publishers, 2003), 12. 
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HI. Introduction to “The Journey,” a Spiritual 
Formation Process 


AS a participant in this project, you can experience what educators refer to as “active 
learning.” The 10/90 Principle applies because people remember only five to ten percent 
of what they hear. Up to ninety percent of people remember what they experience. So, be 
prepared for an adventure. Learning experiences that seek to have impact are sometimes 
unpredictable. The Journey will be a facilitated process. The Holy Spirit will be our 
guide. 


Jesus used a variety of teaching and formation techniques. He used parables, visual aids, 
open-ended questions, small group instruction, and one-to-one discipleship in the context 
of ordinary life, communal life. Jesus’ method was a three-year experiential process that 
led to transformation. This pilot process is not three years, but it will present experience 
and practice in foundational ways that facilitate active learning. 


Often the church relies on talking head or one-way communication in teaching. The 
church has relied on cookie cutter programs that repackage the five steps to whatever. 
The church must change old communication and teaching patterns to discover and create 
new modes of discourse. The days of worksheets and fill in the blanks are long gone. 
This process will be different in order to maximize long-term retention. The hope is that 
you will trust the process. Knowledge and understanding of spiritual principles are more 
effectively learned when they translate into experiential metaphors and embodied 
practices. The arts will to touch each person emotionally, making messages more 
memorable. 


Each week there will be a didactic component for instruction, a shared experience, a time 
for theological reflection, and then a time of collaborative decision-making (in 
preparation to learn discernment) about what content, subject, or practice comes next in 
the unfolding communal journey. In addition, there are essays or reflections for the 
participants for personal enrichment. The Journey participant’s guide comes in a three- 
ring binder so that the participant can add to each section. Hopefully, participants will 
want to teach others what they have learned so the guide can be expanded and used for 
the equipping of others. 
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WEEK ONE 


Beginning the Journey 


ALTAR PREPARATION -— Cross, Candles, Bible, Hymnal 
INVITATION TO CREATE A “LIVING” ALTAR 

MUSIC — Hymns of Faith Sampler (Nashville: Abingdon, CD 5/2001) 
TABLES — Round 

ROOM -— Plenty of room to move 


INTRODUCTIONS: 
Overview 
Pastor as Spiritual Director: Guiding the process for active learning 


COMPLETION OF PARTICIPANT PROFILE 


TIME FOR QUESTIONS 


SHARED EXPERIENCE 
Video: “Man of the Street Interview” (Dallas: Leadership Network) 


DISCUSSION - REFLECTION 


INSTRUCTION 


The Spiritual Formation Process — Douglas Rumford’s Process 


PRAYER EXPERIENCE 


Sabbath Body Prayer 


ZAt 


Spiritual Formation: Pathway to Transformation 
Connie Wilson 


Participant Profile 
Information from all class members will be used 
to focus the class content and will be held in strict confidence. 


Personal Information 


Name: 


Address: 


E-mail: 


Gender: 


Age: (circle range) -25 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-65 65+ 
Marital Status: (circleone) S M D W 
Education. (circle one) GED HS Diploma Bachelor Masters Doctorate 


Childhood Faith Tradition. 


How long a Christian. (circle one) -1 1-3 3-5 5-10 10-15 15-20 20+ 
How long a United Methodist. (circle one) -1 1-3 3-5 5-10 10-15 15-20 20+ 


Have you been baptized? 


Have you taken a Spiritual Gifts Inventory? 


If so, what are the top three spiritual gifts? 


What is your passion? 


Programs completed. (circle) Alpha Disciple I II I] IV V_ Christian Believer 
Sunday School Bible Study UpWord Bound University Coach Camp 


Other: 


Mission Trips. 


Have you been on a Walk to Emmaus? 


Have you done a spiritual retreat? 
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If so, where and what type was it? 


Do you know your Myers Briggs type? 


Do you know your Enneagram type? 


Have you ever experienced a crisis? For example. Near death, health challenge, 
life-threatening accident, death of close family member, divorce, etc. 


Are you involved in a small group? 


Are you involved in a leadership role at Church of the Resurrection? 


If so, where? 


Are you involved in a leadership role outside Church of the Resurrection? 


If so, where? 


Would you say you are more task oriented or people oriented? 


Would you say you are more structured or unstructured? 


What is your preferred learning style? 


Are you an extrovert or an introvert? 


Did you attend the Dallas Willard, Walking the Way Together Conference at Church of 


the Resurrection in January 2006? 


After reading Renovation of the Heart by Dallas Willard what is your best take-away? 


How would you define spiritual formation today? 
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Do you know what spiritual disciplines are? 


If so, do you practice any regularly? If so, which ones? 


How often would you engage in these disciplines? 


What is the benefit to you, if any? 


Do you worship regularly? 


How often? 


Do you have a favorite Scripture verse? 


Why is it your favorite? 


Do you have a favorite Biblical figure? 


Why? 


What is your favorite name for God? 


Do you have favorite spiritual books? 


Is there a movie that has special spiritual significance for you? 


What do you hope to learn in this class? 


What would make this experience meaningful for you? 
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What is your understanding of spiritual formation? 


What are the components of spiritual formation? 


Are they present in this church? 


What is the goal of spiritual formation? 


What is missing here? 


What do we do really well here? 


Do you sense the presence and activity of God? 


If so, where and how? 


How would you define transformation? 


Do you know your spiritual type? 
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What do you think your spiritual type is? (circle one) Speculative (mind) 


Kataphatic (God is revealed) Apophatic (God is mystery) Affective (heart) 
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Douglas Rumford’s Model of Spiritual Formation - SoulShaping* 


What is spiritual formation? 


Spiritual formation is the evolving growth of one’s Christian spiritual life in conformity 
with Jesus Christ. It is marked in various ways, including a sense of one’s obedience to 
Christ and union with him. 


“T have been crucified with Christ, and I no longer live, but Christ 
lives in me. The life I live in the body, I live by faith in the Son of 
God, who loved me and gave himself for me.” (Gal. 2:20) 


We enter God’s presence. 


Prayer — many types 
Worship 
The practice of listening 


As we are formed in God’s image, we begin to see life and ministry with an eternal 
perspective 


Bible Study — many means 
Meditation 

Spiritual Reading — Lectio Divina 
Community Life 


We connect with God’s power. 


Fasting 
Silence 
Solitude 
Sabbath 
Reflection 
Contemplation 


We discover God’s purpose for our lives. 


Character 
Relationships 

Spiritual Gifts 
Talents/Personal Styles 
Spiritual Direction 


We cooperate with God’s formation process. 
Then, we invite others to join us, to participate in the transformational journey. 


3Douglas Rumford, SoulShaping: Taking Care of Your Spiritual Life (Wheaton: Tyndale House, 
1996). 


The Spiritual Formation Process 


We ask to give us new life. 


We learn to discern God’s voice by being in His 
and learning to act in God’s 


The renews our thinking, 
our priorities, and reshapes our values that we might see from God’s 


The Holy Spirit reveals what is doing in the world, 
inviting and us to join together in God’s work. 
We are pardoned to with God. 

We begin to God’s gifting and God’s 


for our lives to build up the 


The more we cooperate with and the more we 
, the more Christ is formed in us that we 
might be 
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The Key to the Spiritual Formation Process Questionnaire 


We ask The Holy Spirit to give us new life. 


We learn to discern God’s voice by being in His presence and learning to act 
in God’s will. 


The Holy Spirit renews our thinking, re-orders our priorities, and reshapes 
our values that we might see from God’s perspective. 


The Holy Spirit reveals what God is doing in the world, inviting and 


equipping 
us to join together in God’s work. We are pardoned to participate with God. 


We begin to discover God’s gifting and God’s call for our lives to build up 
the 
Body of Christ. 


The more we cooperate with The Triune God through the power of the Holy 
Spirit, and the more we practice, the more Christ is formed in us that we 
might be transformed! 
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Sabbath Body Prayer 


Begin with hands folded in prayer across your chest in an 
expression of gratitude and need for God. 


“We thank you God.” 


Lift your hands in awe and praise. 


“We praise you God.” 


Cross your hands over your chest and bend forward in expression 
of confession, brokenness, or woundedness. 


“We confess to you God.” 
Extend your arms to embrace others — both their suffering and 
their giftedness. 

“We embrace your people.” 
Lower your arms to connect with the earth our home to steward, 
and with God, our ground of being. 

“We connect with all creation.” 
Return to hands folded in prayer across your chest in expression of 


renewed strength for obedience and witness as God sends you 


forth. 


“We receive You and go forth.” 


This prayer form is adapted from Dr. Tom Troeger, Dean of Iliff Theological School 
led by Jane Vennard in a small group at Spiritual Directors International gathering 
April, 2003. 
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WEEK TWO 


Companions for the Journey 


ALTAR PREPARATION - Cross, Candles, Bible, Hymnal, Devotional 
BUILDING A LIVING ALTAR (Anyone is invited to bring objects) 
MUSIC — Benedictine Chant (The Benedictine Monks of Santo Domingo De 
Silos, Chant: The Anniversary Edition New York: Angel Records, 2004) 
TABLES — In a square so all face one another 

ROOM -— Smaller more intimate room (rooms teach) 


PRAYER — Community Prayer 


REVIEW — What are the P’s of Spiritual Formation? 


SHARED EXPERIENCE 
Pipe Cleaner Exercise 
Relating Exercise 
Listening Exercise 


REFLECTION 
Relationships 


DISCUSSION 
Saints and Theologians 
Video: Discovering Everyday Spirituality: Ritual (Thomas Moore, 
New York: PBS Home Video, 1995) 


INSTRUCTION 
Lectio Divina 


PRACTICE 
Lectio Divina 
Lectio Divina with the Colossians 3 Model of Spiritual Formation 
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“One of our most critical tasks in the local church is to enable 


people to become journeyers rather than wanderers.” 
Daniel Fenhagan 


Community Prayer 


All. We rejoice in the call and response of your disciples, people of faith. We celebrate 
the power of the Divine Presence in the many forms which God comes to us. As we join 
in gratitude, we pray in faith as servants to you Gracious God. We renew our 
commitment for the spiritual journey. We now offer these prayers to you who 
unceasingly woo us into a deeper faith through your grace... 


Reader 1: Spirit of love, linger long at the door of our hearts. 
Call us time and again until we hear your voice and 
respond to you. 


Reader 2: Teach us to listen for you in every corner of our lives 
and to await your presence in the most unexpected 
situations and conditions. 


Reader 3: Open our minds and hearts so that we will respond as 
your servants. Help us give our “yes” to you even 
though our faith sometimes groans and wobbles with 
doubts and concerns. 


Reader 4: Encourage us to recognize our fears when they rise up. 
Give us the strength we need. Let us not give into 
anxious trepidations. 


Reader 5: Keep nudging us to move toward growth when our 
resistance holds us back. When we question, give 
us wisdom and courage to let go of what restrains us. 


Reader 6: Still and quiet our souls. May we hear the whisper of 
your call, asking us each day to accept your life and 
Spirit within us. 


Reader 7: Give us the ability to move forward into the unknown, 
confident that you will guide and direct us. 


Reader 8: Rekindle your Holy Spirit within us that we might be 
renewed, that we might rejoice in your mighty work. 


All. And now, as a community we offer all these prayers, collected and shared. May they 
be pleasing in your sight. Amen. 
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Spiritual Formation Process 


We ask The Holy Spirit to give us new life. 


We learn to discern God’s voice by being in His presence and learning to 
act in God’s will. 


The Holy Spirit renews our thinking, re-orders our priorities, and reshapes 
our values that we might see from God’s perspective. 


The Holy Spirit reveals what God is doing in the world, inviting and 
equipping us to join together in God’s work. We are pardoned to participate 
with God. 


We begin to discover God’s gifting and God’s call for our lives — God’s 
purpose for our lives - to build up the Body of Christ. 


The more we cooperate with God’s formation process through the power of 
the Holy Spirit, the more Christ is formed in us. We are being transformed. 


Then, we invite others to join us on the transformational journey. 
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Pipe Cleaner Exercise 


Each person is given several pipe cleaners. 
This becomes the metaphor for the spiritual journey. 
The leader models what this looks like. 


Taking the pipe cleaner, the leader begins to share their spiritual journey. 
“Once upon a time... 


Thinking in about five year increments, talk about the events that formed your faith 
journey up to now. 


First memory of God 
First memory of church 
Baptism 

Confirmation 

High Points 

Losses 


You would expect that there would be some flat lines, some high peaks, and some low 
valleys. 


Are there some twists or turns in the journey? 


Now pair off and with the pipe cleaner tell your partner about your spiritual journey. 


(It is possible that older persons may need more pipe cleaners.) 


Relating Exercise 


Pair off: 


Pray for one another verbally 


Now: 
1. Tell me about the neighborhood where you grew up 
2 Tell me about your favorite or best neighbor, then or now. 
3. What was your best job? 
4. What was the happiest day of your life? 
5. Who was the most influential person in your life? Why? 
6. What I like most about you is. Why? 

Now: 


Pray for one another again. 


Reflection. What was the difference? Why? 
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Piet 


Holy Listening* 
How do I hear God’s Will for My Life? 


Speaker: 


Receive the chance to speak and be heard as an opportunity to explore 
some aspect of your walk with God during the past week (or day). 
Remember, that you and your partner meet in the company of God. 


Listener: 


Practice listening — with your heart as well as your head. Create a 
welcoming, accepting space for the other person to explore freely 
his or her journey in your presence and the presence of God. Listen. 
Try not to analyze, judge, counsel, “fix,” teach, or share your own 
experience. Try to limit your speech to clarifying questions and 
words of encouragement or compassion. 


Be prayerful as you listen, paying attention to the presence of God 
that exists between you. 


When it seems appropriate and unintrusive, invite the other person to 
explore simple questions like: 


e Where did you experience God’s grace or presence in the 

midst of this? 
° Do you sense God calling you to take a step forward in faith or love? 
e Is there an invitation here to explore? 


Decide with your partner who will be the first listener. 

Begin with a moment of silent prayer. 

Converse for eight minutes, then pause for two minutes so that each can respond to the 
questions in the silence of their heart. 

Trade roles and the new speaker will take eight minutes more, then pause again for two 
minutes for personal review. 


The last five minutes will be to compare notes on your experiences and your responses to 
the questions given or discovered. 


4Stephen D. Bryant, Janice T. Grana, Marjorie J. Thompson, Companions in Christ: A Small- 
Group Experience in Spiritual Formation Leader’s Guide (Nashville: Upper Room Books, 2001), 153-4. 
Companions in Christ Leader’s Guide © 2001 by Upper Room Books. All Rights Reserved. Permission is 
granted to make one copy for each participant. 
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Review Questions 
For the Listener: 
a. When were you most aware of God’s presence (in you, in the other person, 


between you) in the midst of the conversation? 


b. What interrupted or diminished the quality of your presence to God or to the 
other person? 


c. What was the greatest challenge of this experience for you? 


For the Speaker: 


a. What was the gift of the conversation for you? 


b. What in the listener’s manner helped or hindered your ability to pay attention 
to your life experience and God’s presence in it? 


c. When were you most aware of God’s presence (in you, in the other person, or 
between you) in the midst of the conversation? 


You have just “practiced” giving the gift of holy listening to one another. 


Spiritual partnering takes place when two people agree to give their full attention to what 
God is doing in one (or both) of their lives and seek to encourage a response in faith. 


Relationship 


“The relationship, not the rules, builds the strength of the inner 


life. From the relationship, not the rules, transformation happens.” 


The Sermon on the Mount was not prescriptive, but descriptive. 


Jesus was not just handing out orders, but describing what happens 


when we are in living relationship with the source of life. 


“The distinction between the structures of religion and the 
spontaneity of relationship is well expressed.” 


Religion is “I have to.” 
Relationship is “I want to.” 


Religion is the parable for the world to read. 
Relationship speaks plainly to the listening, watchful heart. 


Religion requires outward signs or symbols. 
Relationship offers, “Come, let me introduce you to the living 
reality behind these symbols.” 


Religion is an obligation, often resulting in guilt and anxiety. 
Relationship is an adventure, producing joy and wonder... 


Religion is the schoolteacher telling about God. 
Relationship is experiencing God... 


Religion does things for God. 
Relationship abides in God. 


Religion is the shadow or blueprint of the real thing. 
Relationship is the real thing.® 


137-38. 


> Flora Slosson Wuellner, Feed My Shepherds (Nashville: Upper Room Books, 1998), 50. 
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® Patricia Nolan Savas, Gus. A Nun’s Story (South Plainfield, N. J.,: Bridge Publishing Inc.,1992), 
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Saints’ 


The church is a very human organization, but also the garden 
of God’s grace. It is the place where great sanctity keeps blooming. 


Saints are people who make the living Christ visible to us in a 

very special way. Some saints have given their lives in the service 
of Christ and his church, others have spoken and written words that 
keep nurturing us, some have lived heroically in difficult 
situations, others have remained hidden in quiet lives of prayer and 
meditation, some were prophetic voices calling for renewal, others 
were spiritual strategists setting up large organizations or networks 
of people, some were healthy and strong, others were quiet and 
sick, and many were often anxious and insecure. 


But, all of them in their own ways, lived in the church as in a 
garden where they heard the voice calling them the Beloved and 
where they found the courage to make Jesus the center of their 
lives 


Who is Jesus asking you to be? 
What is Jesus asking you do? 
Where is Jesus asking you to go? 
Why is Jesus asking you? 


"Henri Nouwen, Bread for the Journey: A Daybook for Wisdom and Faith (San Francisco: Harper, 
1996) 
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Informational and Formational Reading 


Reading for information is an integral part of teaching and learning. But reading is 
also concerned with listening for the special guidance, the particular insight, for 
your relationship with God. What matters is the attitude of mind and heart. 


Informational Reading 


1. Informational reading is 
concerned with covering as 
much material as possible and 
as quickly as possible. 


2. Informational reading is 
linear — seeking an objective 
meaning, truth, or principle to 


apply. 


3. Information reading seeks to 
master the text. 


4. In informational reading, the 
text is an object out there for 
us to control 


5. Informational reading is 
analytical, critical, and 
judgmental. 


6. Informational reading is 
concerned with a problem 
solving. 


Formational Reading 


1. 


Formational reading is 
concerned with small portions 
of content rather than 
quantity. 


. Formational reading focuses 


on depth and seeks multiple 
layers of meaning in a single 
passage. 


. Formational reading allows the 


text to master the student. 


. Formational reading sees the 


student as the object to be 
shaped by the text. 


. Formational reading requires as 


humble, detached, willing, 
loving approach to the text. 


. Formational reading is open to 


mystery. Students come to the 
Scripture to stand before the 
mystery called God and to let 
the Mystery address them. 


Adapted from information in Shaped by the Word: The Power of Scripture in Spiritual Formation 
by M. Robert Mulholland Jr. (Nashville: Upper Room Books, 2000), 49-63. Used by permission of 
Upper Room Books in Companions in Christ: A Small-Group Experience in Spiritual Formation. 
Participant’s Book (Nashville: Upper Room Books, 2001), 294. 


Lectio Divina 


This is a time for listening to God’s word for you in this moment. 


Dismiss the cares of your life and enter into God’s presence. 
Listen as if God were speaking directly to you. 


As you listen, ask yourself these things. 


What is God saying to me? 

How is God trying to speak to me today? 

What is my part in good communication with God? 
What are the three major messages in this text for me? 
After hearing this “call” to respond to God, how am 

I being called to respond? 


Later, you will receive the invitation to share and reflect. 


What are the ways God speaks to you? 

Which of the voices of God do you hear most frequently? 
Which do you hear most easily? 

What changes in your life are you called to make to hear 
God more clearly? 


We invite the Holy Spirit to be our guide. 

We offer ourselves to God. 

We invite God’s presence into our hearts. 

We dedicate this time of attention to God’s will. 


Before each of the three readings, as a group we will pray: 
“Speak Lord, your servants are listening.” 


I Samuel 3:1-21 
Luke 24:13-35 
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Colossians 3 Model of Spiritual Formation® 


“Spiritual formation is about holiness, living a holy life.” 
Eugene Peterson 


Foundations for spiritual formation/transformation: 


So if you’re serious about living this new resurrection life with Christ, act like it. Pursue 
the things over which Christ presides. Don’t shuffle along, eyes to the ground, absorbed 
with the things right in front of you. Look up, and be alert to what is going on around 
Christ — that’s where the action is. See things from his perspective. 


Your old life is dead. You new life, which is your real life — even though invisible to 
spectators — is with Christ in God. When Christ (your real life, remember) shows up 
again on this earth, you’ll show up too — the real you, the glorious you. Meanwhile, be 
content with obscurity, like Christ. 


And that means killing off everything connected with that way of death: sexual 
promiscuity, impurity, lust, doing whatever you feel like whenever you feel like it, and 
grabbing whatever attracts your fancy. That’s a life shaped by things and feelings instead 
of by God. It’s because of this kind of thing that God is about to explode in anger. It 
wasn’t long ago that you were doing all that stuff and not knowing any better. But you 
know better now, so make sure it’s all gone for good: bad temper, irritability, meanness, 
profanity, dirty talk. 


Don’t lie to one another. You’re done with that old life. It’s like a filthy set of ill-fitting 
clothes you’ve stripped off and put in the fire. Now you’re dressed in a new wardrobe. 
Every item of your new way of life is custom-made by the Creator, with his label on it. 
All the old fashions are now obsolete. Words like Jewish and non-Jewish, religious and 
irreligious, insider and outsider, uncivilized and uncouth, slave and free, mean nothing. 
From now on, everyone is defined by Christ, everyone is included in Christ. 


So, chosen by God for this new life of love, dress in the wardrobe God picked out for 
you: compassion, kindness, humility, quiet strength, discipline. Be even-tempered, 
content with second place, quick to forgive an offense. Forgive as quickly and completely 
as the Master forgave you. And regardless of what else you put on, wear love. It’s your 
basic, all purpose garment. Never be without it. 


Let the peace of Christ keep you in tune with each other, in step with each other. None of 
this is going off and doing your own thing. And cultivate thankfulness. Let the Word of 
Christ — the Message — have the run of the house. Give it plenty of room in your lives. 
Instruct and direct one another using good common sense. And sing, sing your hearts out 
to God! Let every detail of your lives — words, actions, whatever — be done in the name 
of the Master, Jesus, thanking God the Father every step of the way. . . 


SEugene H. Peterson, “Colossians 3:1-17” in The Message//Remix: The Bible in Contemporary 
Language (Colorado Springs: NavPress, 2003), 2146-47. 
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WEEK THREE 


Context for the Journey 


ALTAR PREPARATION — Cross, Candles, Bible, Taize’ Chant Book 
BUILDING A LIVING ALTAR - Altar is arranged for Taize’ Service with 
icons and many candles 

MUSIC — Taize’ (Songs & Prayers from Taizé, Chicago: GIA Pub. 1991) 
TABLES — In a Square so all face one another, spaces to sit or kneel 
ROOM -— Smaller room 


VOCABULARY -— Defining Theological Words 


SHARED EXPERIENCE 
Video: Exploring Religious America, Spirituality (Bob Abernethy, 
New York: WNET PBS, May 17, 2002) 


DISCUSSION 
Why does worldview matter? 


INTRODUCTION 
W. Paul Jones’ “Theological Worlds Inventory” 


INSTRUCTION 
Taize’ Community and Chanting 


PRACTICE 
Taize’ Worship 


10. 


SPIRITUAL VOCABULARY TEST 
Connie Wilson 


Grace 


Prevenient Grace 


Justification 


Sanctification 


Conversion 


Transformation 


Sin 


Church 


Body of Christ 


Salvation 
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SPECIAL REPORT: Exploring Religious America, Spirituality 
May 17, 2002 Episode no. 537 


Bob Abernethy, anchor: Now, part four of our series EXPLORING RELIGIOUS 
AMERICA. Today, the broad interest in spirituality — within churches and apart from 
them. 


According to the Gallup organization, between 1984 and 1998 there was a phenomenal 
jump in the number of people who said they felt a need for greater spiritual growth — 
from 56 percent to 82 percent, in just 14 years. 


In our RELIGION 7 ETHICS NEWSWEEKLY poll, conducted last month with U.S. 
NEWS 7 WORLD REPORT, we asked people whether they think belief or individual 
spiritual experience is the most important part of religion. Almost 70 percent of 
Christians said individual spiritual experience. 


The word “spirituality” refers to such experience, especially, for many people, awareness 
of the presence of God. 


Tilden Edwards, an Episcopal priest who founded the Salem Institute for Spiritual 
Formation in Washington, D.D., give the word a wider meaning. 


Reverend Tilden Edwards (Shalem Institute for Spiritual Formation). It has to do with 
the way we probe and respond to that deepest yearning in us for the infinite, for that 
which is more than all the finite things that life gives us, It is, I think, part of our intrinsic 
human nature to have this longing for something more. 


Abernethy. In the Catholic mass, the Eucharist is a profound spiritual experience for 
many Catholic worshippers. Evangelical Protestants and Pentecostals say they often 
experience the presence of the Holy Spirit in prayer and praise. Many mainline 
Protestants say they are moved by great preaching and music and scripture. But in recent 
years, some traditional Protestants have also wanted a deeper sense of God’s presence. 


Rev. Edwards. I think almost all Protestant executives, clergy, and many lay people 
would say that, indeed, something has been missing for us in terms of assisting us with a 
direct, immediate relationship to God. There’s been an imbalance, you know, between the 
head and the heart (notice this statement) that’s being rectified, I think, in all traditions. 


Abernethy. So, while not leaving their own worship traditions, some Protestants and 
others have sought out the ancient spiritual practices of Asian religions, of Roman 
Catholicism, and of the Eastern Orthodox. 


Seekers are exploring the chants of Catholic monks — and Catholic sacred reading. Some 
learn to pray with the icons of the Eastern Orthodox; or to be more mindful while doing 
Buddhist slow walking; or to seek clarity through the physical exercises of yoga. 
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Most commonly, new spiritual seekers gather in small meditation groups to learn to 
become more aware of the sacred, and they do this, often, with the help of trained 
spiritual directors. Many Protestants also have discovered quiet spiritual retreats, often at 
Catholic retreat centers. 


Simultaneously, especially in the Far West, people who are not part of any church have 
pieced together elements from many traditions to create spiritual practices of their own. A 
common expression is, “I am spiritual, but not religious.” 


Also, experts say, as assorted spiritual teachers have emerged, along with an enormous 
number of new spiritual books, organized religion lost its monopoly over spirituality. 


Bob Abernethy. A closer look now at the similar experiences of spiritual seekers both 
apart from organized religion and within it. Lucky Severson begins his report on Orcas 
Island in the state of Washington. 


Lucky Severson. How do you hear God? In messages? How? 


Marilyn McGuire. Well I think in all kinds of ways we hear God. The wind blows and I 
hear God. I hear a bird sing in the morning. I hear a baby cry. You know, I see your 
smile. 


Lucky Severson. Some people take a walk and only get exercise. Marilyn McGuire gets 
rejuvenated physically and spiritually. She communes with nature as if she were at an 
altar. 


Ms. McGuire. The altar is kind of in the mind, the consciousness and sacredness of life 
is with everything we do. It isn’t just part of some ceremony that happens once a week. 


Severson. It is, no doubt, easier for her to commune with nature considering where she 
lives, how she lives, among the tall pines in the San Juan Islands, in the state of 
Washington. She came here alone 20 years ago, divorced, her kids grown. Now she’s a 
grandmother. A far cry and a long distance from Alabama, where she was a well- 
connected state chairwoman of the Nixon for President campaign. She attended church 
regularly, but she was not fulfilled. 


McGuire. It was like, I am being told the wrong story by well intended people. But I 
knew there was more to the meaning of life. And more to relationships, and more to 


everything. 


Severson. Life took on a special meaning when she got meningitis and almost died. 
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McGuire. I had horrible headaches, terrible, terrible pain with meningitis. And at one 
point, I was out of my body looking down on my body. It was a strange thing and a very 
peaceful sensation. It would have been really okay to have just gone, because it was total 
peace. Somehow I was not able to leave. So, suddenly, like took on more importance to 
me and the way I lived my life. 


Severson. Today Marilyn McGuire lives her life the way an increasing number of 
Americans would like to live theirs — becoming more spiritual, but not necessarily 
through organized religion. She started studying eastern philosophy and yoga which helps 
her relax into the silence of meditation, which she now does religiously. 


McGuire. Eventually you will still your mind, you will still your body, and you will still 
your heartbeat. And in that still place you can’t be angry. In that still place you are 
thinking nice thoughts for the most part. 


Severson. Nothing spiritual in that? 


McGuire. Well it depends. Because in the still mind, God speaks. You can’t hear God. 
You can’t hear the voice if your mind is so busy with its own thoughts. So if you want to 
hear this voice of God or whatever it is you call this higher power, then it is important to 
listen and to be still. 


Severson. Nowhere is the lack of organized religion more pronounced than here in the 
state of Washington. According to a recent survey, one out of four Washingtonians say 
they have no religion at all. And fewer than half say anyone in their family is affiliated 
with a church. With more and more inspirational literature on the market we are 
becoming a nation of independent spiritual seekers, more inclined to be guided by our 
own experience than what we hear from the pulpit. 


Dr. Wade Clark Roof (Professor, University of California, Santa Barbara). I think our 
trust in the clergy is to a considerable extent affected by the decline of trust more 
generally. I think it began particularly in the 1960’s, the 1970’s, and it was first noticed in 
the decline of trust in the political authority. 


Severson. Professor Roof has written a book about the trend away from organized 
religion called, SPIRITUAL MARKETPLACE: BABY BOOMERS AND THE 
REMAKING OF AMERICAN RELIGION. Some observations: 


Dr. Roof. Many spiritual seekers perceive organized religion as narrow-minded, closed- 
minded, not open to their doubts, their questions about life. Id o think that the sense of 
stress that so many people today feel is clearly related to the search for trying to find 
some quiet time. 


Severson. Meanwhile, people in traditional churches are searching for meaning and a 
more personal connection with God in new ways. Some find it in the rituals of eastern 
religions. Others in the ancient practices of Catholicism. But Pastor Thomas Williamsen 
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of the Gloria Dei Luther Church outside Annapolis, Maryland says many churches 
haven’t responded to this need. 


Reverend Thomas Williamsen (Pastor, Gloria Dei Lutheran Church). I think that 
everybody is somewhat on some holy quest. Built into each person is an ancient longing 
and a yearning to belong. The Church sometimes gets so tied up into controlling what 
people believe that they forget religion really is about a relationship with God. And 
soothe church has not taken that quest seriously. 


Severson. No many years ago, Pastor Williamsen might have been considered a 
renegade. 


Rev. Williamsen. I was never really satisfied with just the traditional understanding 
about who God was. Although I am Lutheran down to my toes theologically, there is 
something more than just a theological understanding about who God is. 


Severson. The pastor says he didn’t know he was on a search until he went away to a 
retreat. And at the retreat, he learned about silence. 


Williamsen. In the silence something special happened on that retreat. I know this is 
goofy, but I felt God’s presence in a way that I never had before. 


Severson. He says some members of his congregation still think he’s goofy, especially 
now that he offers members a weekly evening prayer service of centering prayer, what 
others might call chanting and meditation. He demonstrates the chanting with the 
church’s pastoral counselor Susan Coale. 


Williamsen. Now if you sing that for four or five minutes, it starts to slow you down and 
quiet you just a little bit. The chant just helps ready ourselves for the silence and for the 
quiet. 


Severson. A newcomer to the pastor’s centering prayer service might wonder if this was 
the wrong church. But the members who come say it has enriched their lives. 


Pat Moser. It really centers you and makes you feel whole and complete again. 


Chad Clapsaddle. If miss it for one reason or another my week isn’t the same. It’s a 
really wonderful chance to sit and relax and be in God’s presence. 


Williamsen. Somehow when you are done you feel touched by an energy that I will call 
God. And I think that is true of mediators throughout the world. Everyone in that silent, 
deep place is touched by the same reality, that when we are finally able to silence 
ourselves, God is able to touch us in a very deep and meaningful place. 


Severson. For many Americans, seeking spirituality is a natural progression from the 
culture of self-improvement and therapy. 
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Prof. Roof. I think there is probably a relationship between a therapeutic culture and 
spiritual seeking. We are in a culture that is deeply therapeutic in the sense that we seek 
to find ways that our own sense of self can be enhanced in our work, in our marriages, in 
our families. 


Severson. Maybe that’s why spirituality has become such a big business. Take a look at 
the exhibits and reading material at this huge book Expo in New York. It’s why Marilyn 
McGuire started a non-profit company several years ago marketing books and products 
that promote spiritual growth and environmental values. 


Severson. What are people like you searching for? 


McGuire. | think to be vital and alive and well. And it is not the me, me, me, and my, 
my, my you know, selfish kind of thing. It is so that we can carry on the work we do. So 
we can be better parents to our children and grandchildren and so we can take better care 
of one another. 


Severson. Taking care of one another may not be the prevailing image of the so-called- 
me-generation of spiritual seekers, but the prevailing image of being self-absorbed and 
selfish may not be correct. 


Dr. Robert Wuthnow (Sociologist, Princeton University). We found that many people 
who have been maybe first of all praying and meditating and trying to discover some 
form of spirituality that helped them were then led almost naturally to serve other people, 
sometimes in very dramatic ways. 


McGuire. It’s not all about me, but the only person that we are really responsible for is 
ourselves. You know people, the ministers of the church and others, are trying to take 
care of you and me and a whole flock of people. But it’s got to begin here. 


Severson. What Marilyn McGuire has found here, Pastor Thomas Williamsen hopes and 
prays sometimes in silence, that other spiritual seekers will find, here. I’m Lucky 
Severson in Arnold, Maryland. 


Bob Abernethy. Many religious leaders have been highly critical of the kinds of 
spiritual exploration — in church and out — that is, in their view, self-centered, shallow, 
and unconcerned about the needs of others. 


Phyllis Tickle is a religion writer and editor in Tennessee. 
Phyllis Tickle (Contributing Religion Editor, PUBLISHERS WEEKLY). It asks 


nothing, makes no demands. You can live in that only so long before its sheer sweetness 
will kill you. It’s like eating too much icing. 
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Abernethy. Robert Franklin is President of the Interdenominational Theological Center 
in Atlanta. 


Rev. Robert Franklin (President, Interdenominational Theological Center). There are 
messages in all of the great religious faiths that remind us that suffering is part of the 
human experience and has to be grappled with. That death and mortality are realities. 
And today’s popular culture and too much of today’s superficial religion simply seeks to 
avoid that entire dimension of human experience. 


Abernethy. On the other hand, spiritual practitioners independent of traditional religion 
insist that their outlook is both God-centered and compassionate. Marianne Williamson is 
a popular writer and speaker on spirituality. 


Marianne Williamson (Author, A RETURN TO LOVE). As we find our closer 
connection to God we naturally discover our enthusiasm and our desire for service to 
others, so when you turn your attention to God you by definition turn your attention to 
love of people because that is God’s first law. 


Abernethy. Seekers outside the Church, and those within often differ over how to name 
the object of their search — the traditional God, or something more impersonal. 
Nevertheless, historian of religion Martin Marty sees spiritual seekers and traditional 
churches on converging paths. 


Dr. Martin Marty (Religion Historian and Professor Emeritus, University of Chicago). 
All of a sudden we find that both the secular world and the already religious world are 
moving into a whole new understanding. They simply aren’t satisfied by the meanings 
they get from daily practical life. They think there must be some bigger story. And that 
they have to experience that bigger story. And they’re going to find it somewhere. If their 
own church doesn’t do it they’re going to find it at summer retreats or weekend retreats 
or whatever. And, of course, the churches have adapted greatly and they have gone into 
much more of an experiential and exuberant approach to worship. 


Abernethy. That’s our report on spirituality — churches and outside them; part four in 
our series “Exploring Religious America.” Next week, a look at the major questions that 
grow out of the reports in our series so far. 
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Companions in Christ - Spiritual Formation’ 


Spiritual formation is the process of being conformed to the image of Christ 
by the gracious working of God’s spirit, for the transformation of the world. 


Spiritual formation is about Jesus, union with Jesus, a process of Christ being formed 
in us. 


Spiritual formation is the process: 


It is a gradual, life-long movement, not a single momentous experience. 
It goes against the grain of a “quick fix, instant results, or five easy steps” 
It draws us to God’s awakening of our desire for God — prevenient grace 


...of being conformed to the image of Christ: 


Christ is the image of God made visible to us (Col. 1:15) 

The image of Christ is the pattern of human wholeness as we share 
the image of God (Gen. 1:26) 

The Christ image heals, renews, and restores us 

Move us from being centered in self to being centered in God 


...by the gracious workings of God’s Spirit: 


We want to make things happen in our self reliant culture 

But we cannot conform ourselves to Christ by our own will or power 

We can open ourselves to the gracious working of God’s Spirit 

The Spirit enables us to choose the way of Christ over self-interest 

Grace helps us cooperate with the Spirit 

We resist the Spirit’s work because change in ideas/habits/behavior is hard 
Spiritual disciplines or practices are ways of opening ourselves to God’s grace 


...for the transformation of the world: 


Being like Christ means living in self-giving love 

The spiritual life is not about “me” but about the world God loves 

As we are conformed to Christ, we embody more of God’s love for others 
Fruits of spiritual formation are compassion, patience, truthfulness, and 
reconciliation 


Transformed persons are leaven for transforming the world. 


°This definition adapts and expands Robert Mulholland’s work Invitation to a Journey 
(InterVarsity Press, 1993). Companions in Chirst Training © 2004. All rights reserved, 
http://www.upperroom.org/companions/tipsarchive.asp?act=details&loc_id=2974&item_id=203312. 
Internet website accessed on February 7, 2007. Used by permission of Upper Room Books®, 
http://www.upperroom.org, 1-800-972-0433. 
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Exploring the Scriptures... 


“Conform no longer to the pattern of this present world, but be transformed by the 
renewing of your minds. Then you will be able to discern the will of God and to know 
what is good, acceptable, and perfect.” 

Romans 12:2. 


Biblical Foundations 

Psalms 

Ephesians 

Colossians 3. “The Message Translation” 


Galatians 4:19. “That Christ be formed within you.” 


Scriptures about Spiritual Formation 


The Psalms 
Deuteronomy 6:4-5 
Matthew 5 — 8 

Mark 12:28 

Romans 12 

1 Corinthians 9:25 

1 Corinthians 13 

2 Corinthians 3:12-7:1 
Galatians 2:20 
Galatians 5:22-6:18 
Ephesians 

Ephesians 4:1 
Philippians 
Philippians 2:3-16; 4:4-9 
Colossians 1:10 
Colossians 3 — 4:6 

1 Peter 2:1-3:16 

2 Peter 1:2-10 


1 John 4:7-21 
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A THEOLOGICAL WORLDS INVENTORY 
(abbreviated) 
By W. Paul Jones 


Instructions. In each of these questions, place a | beside the phrase or word that best 
completes the sentence for you. Then place a 2 that expresses best your second 
preference, then 3, 4, and 5 least completes the sentence. Trust your first inclination. 


LIFE 


1. Life is for me a: 

Mysterious pilgrimage 
Basic right 

Quest for self-fulfillment 
Rebirth 

Courageous act 


2: To have meaning, life entails: 
Unveiling the mystery 
Winning a victory 

Being whole 

Removing guilt 

Living faithfully one’s duty 


3. Which set of worst/best describes the dynamic of living? 
Separation/reunion 

Conflict/vindication 

Emptiness/fulfillment 
Condemnation/forgiveness 

Suffering/endurance 


THE HUMAN CONDITION 


4. I experience the negative human condition most often as: 
Feeling alienated 

Being treated unjustly 

Being rendered invisible 

Feeling guilty 

Experiencing pain 


>. Words describing how it feels to experience this condition are these: 
Wanderer-orphan-stranger 

Enslaved-oppressed 

Self-doubting-impotent-aching 

Selfish-devious 

Wounded-victim-undone 
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Closing one’s eyes to the Mystery 
Compromising too soon 

Misdirected good 

A condition defining us even before we act badly 
Part of life’s struggles 


T: Often the effects of sin are: 


Separation 
Indifference 
Unrealized potential 
Perversity 
Weakening 


REDEMPTION 


8. Conversion is from: 


Alienation to homecoming 
Oppression to liberation 
Nothingness to self-identity 
Guilt to pardon 

Suffering to integrity 


9. Redemption for me comes from experiencing Jesus as: 


Illuminator 
Liberator 
Nurturer 
Savior 
Comrade 


10. The gospel invites me to: 


Lose myself in God 

Give myself for a cause 
Learn to love myself 
Deny myself for others 
Remain faithful to the end 


11. Freedom means: 


Going home 

No one being hungry 

Losing self-doubt in becoming who I am 
A chance to start over 

To outlast 


12. Faith is trusting in: 


The Mystery 

The Future 
Myself 

A new Beginning 
The inevitable 


13. What tends to give me hope: 


Experiences that hint at the meaning of the whole 
Changes in this world that will make it better 
Support that encourages me to become who I am 
Trust in God’s gracious forgiveness 

Divine companionship to see it through together 


14. An image that appeals to me is: 


The ocean 
Tomorrow 

A room of my own 
Spring housecleaning 
A day off 


15. I tend to view death as: 


Opening to another world 

A foe to be resisted 

Part of life’s rhythm 
Something I deserve 

A reality to be faced steadfastly 


16. An ideal Christian would be a: 


Mystic 
Visionary 
Saint 
Witness 
Martyr 


Ve Christian Experience centers in: 


DOCTRINE 


Spiritual oneness 

A common cause 
Focused growth 
New birth 

Strength to persevere 


18. God is the one who: 


Brings deeper harmony 
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19. 


20. 


2, 


22: 


22, 


Takes sides 

Lures forth possibilities 

Atones for us 

Experiences our hurts and needs with us 


God is the one who: 

Draws us into union 

Promises a new heaven and earth 
Adopts us as family 

Forgives us personally 

Identifies with us 


Who is Jesus? 

Disclosure of what we have not recognized 
Foretaste of what is promised to be 

The definitive human word about who God is 
God’s definitive word about who we are 

Our suffering companion 


Jesus is best understood as: 
Illuminator-evoker 
Pioneer-prophet 
Theshold-model 
Savior-Lord 
Friend-sympathizer 


I am drawn by picturing Jesus as: 

Alone with God in the mountains in prayer 
Casting out the money changers 

With the woman at the well 

Overcoming temptation in the desert 
Agonizing in Gethsemane 


Who is Christ? 

Revealer 
Messiah 
Teacher-example 
Redeemer 
Suffering Servant 


EVANGELISM 


24. 


I regard evangelism as effective if it brings someone to: 


Sense of priority of being over doing 
Encounter the plight of the oppressed 
Be awakened to try 
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Belief 
Find the courage to continue on 


Total all 1’s, all 2’s, all 3’s, all 4’s, all 5’s 


WORLD 1 WORLD 2 WORLD3_ WORLD4__ WORLDS . 


0 W. Paul Jones, The Art of Spiritual Direction: Giving and Receiving Spiritual Guidance 
(Nashville: Upper Room Books, 2002), 258-64. Used with permission from the Upper Room. From The Art 
of Spiritual Direction: Giving and Receiving Spiritual Guidance copyright © 2002 by W. Paul; Jones, pp. 
258-264. Used by permission of Upper Room Books®, http://www.upperroom.org, 1-800-972-0433. 
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Theological Worlds Inventory: Discovering One’s Self 
W. Paul Jones 


Because we alone of all creatures can ask “Why?” we are unique. At times our 
answers are unclear. This is what makes life a struggle for meaning. You are a theologian 
whether you realize it or not. Most of the answers to this inventory are working 
assumptions carved out unconsciously through the process of living. There is a great 
diversity among world views, just as there is great diversity among humans. 


A world results from the interaction between two poles. The first is one’s 
obsession, that lived question, need, ache, or dilemma, which has its teeth in us at the 
deepest level. (Blaise Pascal believed each person had a question or an issue that would 
“be theirs to address for life.” The second pole is one’s epiphania, that which through one 
or more events, moment, and/or persons brings sufficient illumination, satisfaction, or 
healing to provide a lived answer worth giving one’s life for. One’s epiphania is what 
touches promisingly one’s obsession, either as fact or as hope. 


One’s theological world tends to be unconscious, unknown and/or unrecognized. 
Therefore, theological growth begins with first discerning the world in which one is 
living. As a vehicle for articulating one’s theology self-consciously, it can lead one to 
explore what it means to live more faithfully within one’s world, help sense if one’s 
world is stifling and in need of abandonment for another one, and help one enter into 
dialogue with members of other theological worlds. 


WORLD ONE. Separation and Reunion 


There can be a sense of abandonment. Within this huge cosmos, we feel isolated, small, 
lonely, a speck. We seem to be aliens or orphans. Life tends to be a quest to understand 
the mystery of this whole. Our longing is to find our way home. We yearn for a harmony 
to all things. We can experience the fact of our existence as itself a gift. In sensing this 
mystery of being, one can be touched with awe. This often comes in sacramental 
moments in which we are grasped in oneness with the ground of our being (Tillich). As if 
the veil is lifted, if only for a moment, and we know that we truly do belong. 


The cycle of nature reflects, almost liturgically, the cycle of life itself; birth, death, 
rebirth. Touches of paradise can be sensed around us. Day by day authenticity is in 
becoming transparent to God, living so that we point beyond ourselves to God in whom 
we are grounded. 


Strength. Attracted by wholeness and harmony, valuing the inclusiveness of all. The 
Reign of God means the unifying of all things in God, experienced now in foretaste, as 
moments of transparency. Ethics emerge from an organic vision. 
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Weakness. Mystic experience can undercut the passion for action. Becoming resigned to 
the rhythms, one can overlook problems as insignificant. The propensity to see things 
symbolically can undercut the concreteness of life. People can feel alone and neglected, 
assuming an individualist posture toward life and others. 


WORLD TWO. Conflict and Vindication 


Conflict seems to be at the heart of life. Scenes are those of drama of winners and losers. 
Death is the final enemy. Hope for resolution is rooted in the vision of the new heaven 
and the new earth, to be realized as liberation within history. “AIl’s well that ends well.” 
(Shakespeare) 


Strength. Tend to be committed to issues of justice and freedom. They are willing to risk 
personal security and gain in order to join God in the fight for vindication of what is 
right. Many protest against individualism and privatization characterizing current life in 
the U.S. They appreciate common day existence and become angry when the necessities 
of life are denied to anyone. There is a strong awareness of the corporate nature of life. 
They have a finely honed social conscience and are committed to the cost of discipleship. 


Weakness. Often these people have difficulty enjoying life, drawn to “doing” far more 
than to “being.” They are driven people who consider thing as more as means than ends. 
They live more for the future than the present. They can be shallow or sacrifice 
relationships to accomplish results. Anger against death can lead to avoidance of death. 
There is so much focus on corporate sin, that individual sin may be neglected. There is a 
tendency to say good or bad. The emphasis on goals can lead to utopianism, in programs 
and personal calling, leading to burnout. 


WORLD THREE. Emptiness and Fulfillment 


“If people really knew me, they wouldn’t like me. I’m not really bad, as much as there is 
not much here. If my mask were to slip, it would be over. No one really seems to care. 
We feel invisible, unheard, and insignificant. There is an emptiness, a void, an ache 
inside. Life seems to be somewhat of a deception. 


Resolution comes by being awakened to one’s possibilities, by a friend or a group. In 
being accepted, one is invited toward wholeness and fulfillment. For Christians, this often 
happens in Christian community as one learns from scripture and others that life is giving 
and receiving love. It is being loved for what one is — being the true self. Such faith 
allows persons to realize their potential. There is growth, expansiveness, fulfillment — the 
dynamics of redeemed life. God and the world become present and friendly. 


Strength. There is a keen sensitivity to how people can be lost in any structure. There is a 
healthy regard for vitality, feelings, for deep sharing, a love of living. Dualism is 
opposed. “Becoming” is a key term with growth a natural part of life. 
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Weakness. There can be a tendency to neglect or exclude persons who are not part of 
one’s support. Seeing life in terms of potential, there can be a tendency to identify 
“winners” with personal effort, “losers” don’t try hard enough. Some can discount one’s 
shadow side. 


WORLD FOUR. Condemnation and Forgiveness 


This world struggles with temptation and sin. There is a tendency toward playing God. 
However questionable behavior could be rooted in ignorance. There is a fear of 
judgment. There is a need to justify the self. One can never do enough. “The good I want 
to do, I don’t; what I shouldn’t want to do is what I end up doing.” (Paul and Augustine) 


Repentance, leading to conversion, exhibits faith as trust that is received, even though no 
one deserves it. God adopts us as heirs of life eternal. Grace is such an important word. 
God forgives the unforgivable, loves the unlovable, and accepts the unacceptable. 
Emphasis moves to self-sacrifice not self-realization. Life becomes an ongoing pendulum 
between repentance and forgiveness, characterized by humility. 


Strength. Evidence of sin is the universal human condition. What needs to be heard is the 
good news that God’s grace is free and available to those who repent. After conversion, 
there continues to be a need for ongoing confession and forgiveness, over and over. 
Christian life is characterized by humility, knowing one is sustained by grace. The 
response is faithful obedience. 


Weakness. There can be a tendency to be guilt-ridden. One might try to impose a guilt 
trip on others. Stress on sin can be so strong that it blurs whatever motives for good that 
are present. The distinction between believer and nonbeliever can cause the believer to 
feel superior. One can sometimes identify one’s position with God’s. One might be 
driven to prove one’s worth through “works righteousness.” One might surround God’s 
offer for free grace with conditions. 


WORLD FIVE. Suffering and Endurance 


The theme for this world is “victim.” Whatever can go wrong will. There is a heaviness 
to daily living. One is tempted not to feel anymore, to trade in trying for a cynical fatigue. 
Distrust is the best defense against being done in. The world is hard. 


Although one cannot really change the way things are, one does have a choice of how to 
life. Resolution can come through refining fire. Comfort for the Christian comes from the 
belief that we are not alone. Because God “suffers” with use, we can endure. Nothing can 
separate us from the love of God. What gives dignity to life is never quitting. What 
mattes is not the quantity of life, but the quality of living. Life is taken “one day at a 
time.” 


Strengths. People in this world have a keen discernment of the way things are, what it 
means to live. This sensitivity can bring a deep empathy for others. Deep loyalty and 
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dependability can become second nature. These folks remain for the long haul. They are 
often open in sharing what they have, being more concerned for the quality of the little 
than the quantity of the much. 


Weakness. Closure and resolution can be difficult. Apathy toward change can become a 
defense mechanism. There can be a tendency to squander everything in an irrational 
moment. Life is based on the unchanging, so a reversal can cause great anxiety.!! 


‘WW. Paul Jones, The Art of Spiritual Direction, 52-64. Used with permission from the Upper 
Room. From The Art of Spiritual Direction: Giving and Receiving Spiritual Guidance copyright © 2002 by 
W. Paul; Jones, pp. 52-64. Used by permission of Upper Room Books®, http://www.upperroom.org, 1- 
800-972-0433. 
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Sample Taize’ Service 


SONG - Bless the Lord 
Words. Bless the Lord, my soul, and bless God’s holy name. Bless the Lord, my soul, who leads me into life. 
Repeat 


PSALM - 63 


O God, you are my God, for you I long; 
for you my soul is thirsting. 

My body pines for you 

like a dry, weary land without water. 

So I gaze on you in the sanctuary 

to see your strength and your glory. 


For your love is better than life, 

my lips will speak your praise. 

So I will bless you all my life, 

in your name I will lift up my hands. 

My soul shall be filled as with a banquet, 
my mouth shall praise you with joy. 


On my bed I remember you. 

on you I must through the night 

for you have been my help; 

In the shadow of your wings I rejoice. 
My soul clings to you; 

your right hand holds me fast. 


READING — Jeremiah 29:11-13 


For surely I know the plans I have for you, says the Lord, plans for your welfare and not for harm, to give 
you a future with hope. Then when you call upon me and come and pray to me, I will hear you. When you 
search for me, you will find me; if you seek with all your heart. 


SONG - The Lord is My Light 
Words. The Lord is my light, my light and salvation, in God I trust, in God I trust. Repeat 


SILENCE 
INTERCESSIONS 


Jesus Christ, you come to transfigure us and to renew us in the image of God: shine in our darkness. 

Jesus Christ, light of our hearts, you know our thirst: lead us to the wellspring of your Gospel. 

Jesus Christ, light of the world, you shine on every human being: enable us to discern your presence in each 
person. 

Jesus Christ, gentle and humble of heart: renew in us the spirit of childhood. 

Jesus Christ, send your Church to prepare your path in the world: open for all people the gates of your 
Kingdom. 


PRAYER — Our Father... 


SILENCE 
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PRAYER -— Jesus our joy, when we realize that you love us, something in us is soothed and even 
transformed. We ask you: What do you want from me? And, by the Holy Spirit you reply: let nothing 
trouble you. I am praying in you. Dare to give your life. 

SONG - Alleluia 


Words. Alleluia, Alleluia. Alleluia. !* 


“Music and words from Songs & Prayers from Taizé (Chicago: GIA Publications, 1991), CD-266. 
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WEEK FOUR 


Covenant for the Journey 


ALTAR PREPARATION — Cross, Candles, Bible, Flowers 
BUILDING A LIVING ALTAR (People bring things to share) 
MUSIC — Charles Wesley Hymns (The United Methodist Hymnal) 
TABLES — In a Square so all face one another, circle 

ROOM -— Smaller room 


DISCUSSION: 
“The Event versus The Process” 
Theological Worlds Inventory 


INSTRUCTION 
John Wesley 
Wesley’s Method 
The General Rules 


EXPERIENCE 
Wesleyan Class Meeting 


REFLECTION 


PRAYER 
The Covenant Prayer 
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The Lifeline 
Dr. Tim Elmore / May 2005 / www. iequip.org 


The Event vs. The Process 


Those of us who serve in churches understand how to sponsor an “event.” Events have become 
the backbone of American Christianity. We host events every month. By the time a student 
graduates from a high school youth group, he or she has attended concerts, youth rallies, 
conventions, seminars and all-night marathons. Their spiritual walk reflects those events, too. 
There are spiritual peaks just before and after the events, then valleys until the next big event. 
Unfortunately, it continues into our adult lives as well. 


As a former pastor, | believe we've put too much emphasis on the “event” and too little emphasis 
on the “process.” Leadership development is not an event. It is a process. Sometimes a long, 
unglamorous process. That's why we focus on events so often. They're fun. They're exhilarating. 
But they’re not a picture of the real world. 


There is nothing wrong with events. | believe, however, that people grow through both events and 
process. They often need a catalyst (at an event) to spark a decision, and then need a week-by- 
week process to follow through and implement that decision into their lives. This is why so few 
lasting changes happen after summer youth camp, for example. It was a great event—but no 
process followed it. Think how many conferences you've been to where you heard a great speaker 
and swore that you’d do something about the topic he or she addressed. But, alas, the only 
memory of that conference is a notebook sitting on your bookshelf. Why? No intentional process 
was put in place to apply the principles. No community was formed where others could support you 
and hold you accountable to practice them. Look at the value of both events and process below: 


EVENTS PROCESS 
1. Encourage decisions 1. Encourages development 
2. Motivate people 2. Matures people 
3. A calendar issue 3. A consistency issue 
4. Challenge people 4. Changes people 
5. Become a catalyst 5. Becomes a culture 
6. Usually are about a big group 6. Usually is about a small group 
7. Are easy 7. Is difficult 


| suggest that you never plan an event unless you also plan a process to follow that event. When | 
go to a church or a school campus and teach leadership, | always try to work with the host to plan 
that process. Often, it means placing interested attendees in mentoring groups for several weeks, 
where they can discuss and apply leadership principles of that event to their lives. These 
discussion groups provide accountability, support and a laboratory to practice leadership skills with 
one another. Someone once said: “You can usually do less than you think you can in one week, 
but more than you think you can in one year.” | believe the same is true about events and process. 
Never underestimate the power of the process. Here’s to the unglamorous but life-changing 
process...may you engage in it throughout your life. 
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Wesleyan Class Meeting — Introduction 
A Reflection on “How Is it With Your Soul”? By Denise Stringer 


“Looking to Jesus the pioneer and perfecter of our faith.”” Hebrews 12:2a 
Wesleyan History 


From the beginning, the Methodist movement has sought to lead people beyond nominal 
Christianity into a vital relationship with God (Romans 3:22). The practice of faithfulness 
in the Wesleyan tradition focuses on the knowledge of God in Christ Jesus, seeking the 
mind of Christ, or “the renewal of the soul after the image of God, in righteousness and 
true holiness.” John and Charles Wesley believed that the personal conversion, when 
properly nurtured within the Class Meeting, would lead to lifelong Christian discipleship 
and the spread of scriptural holiness across the land. 


The way of life to which the followers of Jesus believe themselves called may best be 
described by using Jesus’ own words: the losing of one’s life to find it (Mark 8:35) or 
taking up the cross daily (Luke 14:27). This is not an ascetic practice of self-denial or the 
burden of stringent practices or rules. This is love of God which engages the whole 
person and every aspect of one’s relationship with others. John Wesley said: 


A Methodist is one who has “the love of God shed abroad in his heart by the 
Holy Ghost given unto him,’ one who “loves the Lord his God with all his heart, 
and with all his soul, and with all his mind, and with all his strength.” God is the 
joy in his heart, and the desire of his soul, which is constantly crying out, “Whom 
have I in heaven but thee? And there is none upon earth that I desire beside thee! 
My God and my all! Thou art the strength of my heart, and my portion forever.” ! 


From the beginning, John Wesley expected those who received the gospel to demonstrate 
a wholly Christian character. There was no room in his movement for “almost 
Christians.” All around him he saw parishes where the bulk of the members called 
themselves Christians but did not demonstrate the character of a truly converted life. He 
reviewed what he saw with a special concern for the quality of fellowship within the 
churches and asked, “Are not the bulk of the parishioners a mere rope of sand? What 
Christian connection is there between them? What intercourse in spiritual things? What 
watching over each other’s souls?” He would have added, “watching over each other’s 
souls in love.” 


He recognized the need to organize the nurture of disciples. The church was unfit to care 
for the souls of newly regenerate believers. New converts were organized into classes or 
groups of twelve. Class leaders functioned as lay assistants who watched over other souls 


‘John Wesley, “The Character of a Methodist,” in Selections from the Writings of Rev. John 
Wesley, MA, arranged by Bishop Herbert Welch (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1941), 295. 


2“The Almost Christian,” John Wesley’s Fifty-Three Sermons, ed. Edward Sugden, (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1983, 29-38. 
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living near one another. The Holy Club was formed. They met, sometimes for up to three 
hours, to search the Scriptures, pray, discuss the faith, and account for their work as 
emissaries of mercy and as witnesses to the gospel among those in need. New converts 
were organized into classes and societies for the purpose of seeing that the fruit of 
evangelical conversion matured into lifelong holiness. 


This became known as the Class Meeting system. Its purpose was to provide for the 
nurture of the members of the Methodist societies. All members in good standing would 
“continue to evidence their desire of salvation, first: by doing no harm, by avoiding evil 
of every kind; secondly: By doing good of every possible sort, and as far as possible, to 
all; thirdly: by attending upon all the ordinances of God. 


Methodists were to hold each other accountable on a weekly basis through lifelong 
participation in a Class Meeting. The Class Meeting provided a fellowship for mutual 
support, discipline and edification. Its members were those who having the form and 
seeking the power of godliness, united in order to pray together, to receive the word of 
exhortation, and to watch over one another in love, that they may help each other to work 
out their salvation (The Book of Discipline). 


Following Wesley’s design, classes convened once a week. Everyone arrived early. The 
session began with singing or prayer. According to the rules, each member speaks “freely 
and plainly, the true state of our souls, with the faults we have committed in thought, 
word, or deed, and the temptations we have felt, since our last meeting.” The leader 
initiates the sharing and then asks the rest, in order, “as many and as searching questions 
as may be, concerning their state, sins, and temptations.” 


This method, sometimes referred to as Christian Conferencing, in conjunction with 
practicing “the ordinances of God,” would serve to preserve the faithfulness of the 
converted and guide them toward “perfection in love.” The ordinances of God that the 
Methodists were to practice were proven means of maintaining a right relationship with 
God. Jesus both practiced them himself and taught his disciples to do so. Methodists refer 
to them as means of grace. Wesley composed a simple list or spiritual practices that he 
expected his fellow Methodists to follow. 


The public worship of God 

The ministry of the Word, either read or expounded 
The Supper of the Lord 

Family and private prayer 

Searching the Scriptures 

Fasting or abstinence 


>The Early Methodist Class Meeting, Appendix E, p 200 or from The Works of John Wesley, 
14Vols. (London: Wesleyan Conference Office, 1872; reprinted, Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker Book 
House, 199), 272-73. 
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Spiritual Formation Among United Methodists Today 


All members of the class shall also be active members of a local church where they 
worship regularly, partake of the Sacrament of Holy Communion whenever it is offered, 
contribute to the financial support of the ministry, and see to live a godly life both in 
private and in public. Class sessions include prayer, a means of mutual accountability and 
support, and study. The purpose of this method of spiritual formation is to nurture 
communion with God and the development of Christian character within the community 
of God’s people. 


The holistic practice of the Christian faith requires solitude, community, and servanthood. 
The disciple of Christ engages in a covenant with God and neighbor, especially “those of 
the household of faith or groaning so to be” (The Book of Discipline, 73) (Gal. 6:10). 
There is no solitary life. Rather, it is a faith that manifests itself in love, both within the 
congregation and in the world. When we practice this way of life, we live out our mission 
to “save persons, heal relationships, transform social structures, and spread scriptural 
holiness, thereby changing the world” (The Book of Discipline, 88). 


Our Mission. Addressing the Human Condition 


To say that we are in the business of saving people is to point to something the early 
church fathers called “the cure of souls.” Human beings suffer from a state of moral and 
spiritual corruption (Romans 1:21). The teaching of the Church tells us that “humans are 
far gone from original righteousness, and of their own nature inclined to evil, and that 
continually.” The human condition is such that we cannot turn and prepare ourselves, by 
our own natural strength and works, to faith, and calling upon God; wherefore we have 
no power to do good works, pleasant and acceptable to God, without the grace of God by 
Christ preventing us, that we may have a good will, and working with us, when we have 
that good will.” Thus, apart from God’s leading us to receive the revelation of God in 
Jesus by faith and our practicing the means of grace, we are without hope of living whole 
and holy lives. The method of Methodism takes as its first task, then, bringing the 
believer into a relationship with God, so that the goodness of God may transform the 
believer’s mind and confirm his or her entire being to the mind of Christ (Phil. 2:5; Rom 
12:2). The church does this by proclaiming the gospel and encouraging others to respond. 
With faith and repentance come new birth and an ongoing process of sanctification 
(spiritual formation). 


We believe sanctification is the work of God’s grace through the word and the 
Spirit, by which those who have been born again are cleansed from sin in their 
thoughts, words, and acts, and are enabled to live in accordance with God’s will, 
and to strive for holiness without which no one will see the Lord. 


Entire sanctification is a state of perfect love, righteousness and true holiness 
which every regenerate believer may obtain by being delivered from the power of 
sin, by loving God with all the heart, soul, mind and strength, and by loving one’s 
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neighbor as one’s self.... The Christian must continue on guard against spiritual 
pride and seek to gain victory over every temptation to sin. He must respond 
wholly to the will of God so that sin will lose its power over him; and the world, 
the flesh, and the devil are put under his feet. Thus he rules over these enemies 
with watchfulness through the power of the Holy Spirit.* 


Thus, the daily practice of prayer and regular participation in a Class Meeting support 
both the individual and the church in pursuit of holy living and faithfulness in mission to 
the world. 


Focusing Accountability. “How Is It With Your Soul?” 


This was never intended to become introspective, as a self-absorbed person might. The 
question sought to lift the inmost thoughts of the believer toward God. Members share 
what they are comfortable revealing about their inmost selves, their conscious love for 
god, and their conscience with regard to love for their neighbors. Participants hold each 
other accountable for living humbly and simply in conformity with the teachings of Jesus 
and for seeking forgiveness and peace with God and neighbor (Matt. 5:3-7:27). The 
objective standard by which they give an account of themselves includes the regular 
practice of the means of grace and faithfulness to scripture holiness. 


Daily Prayer 


The reading of scripture as guided by the daily lectionary invites Methodist to listen 
prayerfully for the voice of God. The discipline of praying daily, including a definite time 
and place for relating to God, will provide a sound and ongoing spiritual nurture. 


Spiritual Formation 


John Wesley’s approach to spiritual formation was nothing other than an attempt to live 
according to “the method laid down in the Bible.” 21“ century disciples can identify with 
the disciples of Jesus. Living with Jesus, they began to see through Jesus’ eyes. They 
found themselves being formed into fellow workers with Christ. 


Prayer became a way of enjoying God’s presence. Fasting became a preference for time 
spent with the Lord. Breaking the fast became a matter of thanksgiving at the table with 
the Lord. They shared table fellowship. Whether or not literal bread is broken and shared, 
when the Word of God is read, interpreted, and received, the people of God receive 
nourishment. They grow until all come to the “unity of the faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, to maturity, to the measure of the full stature of Christ” (Eph. 4:13).! 


4Sanctification” in the Articles of Religion in The United Methodist Book of Discipline 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2004), 70. 


Denise Stringer, “How Is It With Your Soul?” Class Leader’s Manual for Use with This Day 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2004). 
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THE GENERAL RULES 


The United Society is no other than “a company of men having the form and seeking the 
power of godliness, united in order to pray together, to receive the word of exhortation, 
and to watch over one another in love, that they may help each other to work out their 
salvation.” 


There is only one condition previously required of those who desire admission into these 
societies: ‘“‘a desire to flee from the wrath to come, and to be saved from their sins.” But 
wherever this is really fixed I the soul it will be shown by its fruits. 


It is therefore expected of all who continue therein that they should continue to evidence 
their desire of salvation, 


First. By doing no harm, by avoiding evil of every kind, especially that which is not 
generally practiced such as: 
The taking of the name of God in vain. 
The profaning the day of the Lord, either by doing ordinary work therein or by 
buying or selling. 
Drunkenness. buying or selling spirituous liquors, or drinking them, unless in 
cases of extreme necessity. 
Slaveholding: buying or selling slaves. 
Fighting, quarreling, brawling, brother going to law with brother; returning evil 
for evil, or railing for railing; the using many words in buying or selling. 
The buying or selling good that have not paid the duty. 
The giving or taking things on usury —1.e., unlawful interest. 
Uncharitable or unprofitable conversation; particularly speaking evil of 
magistrates or of ministers. 
Doing to others as we would not they should do unto us. 
Doing what we know is not for the glory of God, as: 
The putting on of gold and costly apparel. 
The taking such diversions as cannot be used in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. 
The singing those songs, or reading those books, which do not tend to the 
knowledge or love of God. 
Softness and needless self-indulgence. 
Laying up treasure upon earth. 
Borrowing without a probability of praying: or taking up goods without a 
probability of paying for them. 
It is expected of all who continue in these societies that they should 
continue to evidence their desire of salvation, 


Secondly: By doing good; by being in every kind merciful after their power; as they have 
opportunity, doing good of every possible sort, and, as far as possible, to all men: 
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To their bodies, of the ability which God giveth, by giving food to the hungry, by 
clothing the naked, by visiting or helping them that are sick or in prison. 

To their souls, by instructing, reproving, or exhorting all we have any intercourse 
with; trampling under foot that enthusiastic doctrine that “we are not to do good 
unless our hearts be free to it.” 

By doing good, especially to them that are of the household of faith or groaning 
so to be; employing them preferably to others; buying one of another, helping 
each other in business, and so much the more because the world will love its own 
and them only. 

By all possible diligence and frugality, that the gospel be not blamed. 

By running with patience the race which is set before them, denying themselves, 
And taking up their cross daily; submitting to bear the reproach of Christ, to be as 
the filth and offscouring of the world; and looking that men should say all manner 
of evil of them falsely, for the Lord’s sake. 

It is expected of all who desire to continue in these societies that they should 
continue to evidence their desire of salvation. 


Thirdly: By attending upon all the ordinances of God; such are: 
The public worship of God. 
The ministry of the Word, either read or expounded. 
The Supper of the Lord. 
Family and private prayer. 
Searching the Scriptures. 
Fasting or abstinence. 


These are the General Rules of our societies; all of which we are taught of God to 
observe, even in his written Word, which is the only rule, and the sufficient rule, both of 
our faith and practice. And all these we know his Spirit writes on truly awakened hearts. 
If there be any among us who observe them not, who habitually break any of them, let it 
be known unto them who watch over that souls as they who must give an account. We 
will admonish him of the error of his ways. We will bear with him for a season. But then, 
if he repent not, he hath no more place among us. We have delivered our own souls. 4 


'4The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church 2004 (Nashville: The United Methodist 
Publishing House, 2004), 72-4. 


ORDER OF SERVICE 


FOR WESLEYAN CLASS MEETING 


Gathering 


Greeting 


Hymn or Spiritual Song 


Prayer for Illumination 


Scripture Reading or Study 


The Reflection. “How is it with your soul?” 
General Rules 


Prayer 


Assignment 


Dismissal with Blessing 
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A COVENANT PRAYER IN THE WESLEYAN TRADITION 


I am no longer my own, but thine. 

Put me to what thou wilt, rank me with whom thou wilt. 
Put me to doing, put me to suffering. 

Let me be employed by three or laid aside for thee, 
exalted for thee or brought low for thee. 

Let me be full, let me be empty. 

Let me have all things, let me have nothing. 

I feely and heartily yield all things 

to thy pleasure and disposal. 

And now, O glorious and blessed God, 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 

thou art mine, and I am thine. So be it. 

And the covenant which I have made on earth, 

let it be ratified in heaven. Amen.'° 


'SThe United Methodist Hymnal (Nashville: The United Methodist Publishing House, 1989), 607 
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WEEK FIVE 


WORSHIP FOR THE JOURNEY 


Worship: Essential to Spiritual Formation 
Patterns of Worship as Spiritual Formation 
Liturgical Seasons 


Celebrations of Life, Death, and Resurrection 


EXPERIENCE 


Personal Worship 
Communal Worship 


Basic Pattern of Sunday Worship 
United Methodist Book of Worship 


ENTRANCE 
Gathering 


GREETING AND HYMNS 
OPENING PRAYERS AND PRAISE 


PROCLAMATION AND RESPONSE 
Prayer for Illumination 
Scripture 
Sermon 
Response to the Word 
Concerns and Prayers 
Confession, Pardon, and Peace 
Offering 
Prayer of Thanksgiving 


THE GREAK THANKSGIVING 
The Lord’s Prayer 
Breaking the Bread 
Giving the Bread and Cup 


SENDING FORTH 
Hymn and Dismissal with Blessing 


GOING FORTH 
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DIZ 


The Christian Calendar — St. Mark’s United Methodist Church 
Atlanta, Georgia 


The Christian Calendar 


The Christian Calendar is made up of seven seasons and 12 special Sundays or other 
days. The seasons of the year are centered around the birth, life, death and resurrection of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the sending of the Holy Spirit to the Church, and our part in the 
Kingdom of God. Special Sundays and other days within the Christian Year serve as 
times to celebrate particular events of importance to us as Christians. Different seasons of 
the Christian Year have liturgical colors and other symbols associated with them to 
remind us of the meaning of the season. 


Advent 


The Christian Year begins with the season of Advent. This first of the seven Church 
seasons 1s a preparatory season of four weeks including four Sundays leading up to 
Christmas Day. The term Advent derives from the Latin adventus, meaning "coming". 
The season proclaims the comings of the Lord Christ -- whose birth we prepare to 
celebrate again, who comes continually in Word, Sacrament and Spirit, and whose return 
in final victory we anticipate. The liturgical color for Advent is purple (or blue), 
representing both penitence and royalty. The primary symbols of Advent are the Advent 
Wreath and the Chrismon Tree. 


Christmastide 


Christmastide, the second of the seven Christian seasons, is a season of praise and 
thanksgiving for the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ, and consists of Christmas on 
December 25, and the eleven days following (a total of 12), leading up to the Day of 
Epiphany. The term Christmas comes from the Old English Christes maesse (Christ 
Mass), meaning "festival of Christ." The liturgical color for the Christmas season is white 
(or gold), to represent the purity of Christ's humanity and the holiness of His divinity. 
The symbol for the Christmas season is the manger. 


Epiphany 


The third season of the Christian year is Epiphany, which begins with the feast of the 
Epiphany, on January 6, and continues until the eve of Ash Wednesday, which begins 
Lent. Epiphany (from the Greek epiphaneia, meaning "revelation" or "manifestation") 
refers to the Star of Bethlehem appearing after the birth of the Lord Jesus Christ and to 
the dove, tongues of fire and voice of God appearing at His baptism. The liturgical color 
for the Feast of Epiphany is White, and the color for the season of Epiphany is green, to 
signify the growing Church and the spreading of the Gospel. The symbol of the season 
after Epiphany is the baptismal font, signifying the baptism of new believers in the 
Gospel. 
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Lent 


The season of Lent (from an Old English word meaning "lengthen") lasts for forty days 
from Ash Wednesday until Easter Eve, not including Sundays. Lent commemorates the 
suffering and death of our Lord Jesus Christ. For the Christian, Lent is a renewal season 
and a time of penitence and self-denial, and of intensive cultivation of the life of the 
Spirit. Since the date of Easter is not fixed, but is instead based on the lunar calendar, the 
period covered by the Lenten season will vary (see here for a table of Lent and Easter for 
the next several years). The liturgical color for Lent is purple, again to represent the 
royalty of Christ as King. On Good Friday, the commemoration of Jesus' death on the 
cross, the altar is stripped and left bare of any color until Easter. The symbol of Lent is 
the Cross of Christ. During the season of Lent, the Altar Cross, Chapel Cross and 
Processional Cross are draped in purple reminding us of the Body of Christ nailed to the 
Cross of Calvary. 


Easter 


Easter is the high festival of the Church, celebrating the resurrection of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The Easter Season, also known as the Great Fifty Days, begins at sunset Easter 
Eve and continues through the Day of Pentecost. It is the most joyous and celebrative 
season of the Church year. It focuses on Christ's resurrection and ascension as well as the 
givings of the Holy Spirit on the first Easter (John 20:22-23) and the Day of Pentecost 
(Acts 2). The ancient Christian name for this festival is "Pasch" (from the Hebrew 
meaning "deliverance"), thus connecting the Resurrection to the Exodus. The origin of 
the English word Easter may have come from the Anglo-Saxon spring goddess "Eastre". 
The liturgical colors for Easter are white and gold, representing the purity and divinity of 
our Risen Lord. Flowers, especially lilies, are symbols of Christ's resurrection. The royal 
crown placed on the Altar and Chapel crosses represents His dominion over death. The 
processional banner displaying the cross and crown joined together symbolizes the 
reward of the faithful in life after death. 


Pentecost 


Pentecost (from the Greek pentecoste, meaning "fiftieth") begins the sixth season of the 
Christian year, the Season after Pentecost. Pentecost commemorates the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit on all people fifty days after the resurrection of Jesus Christ. The event of 
Pentecost is the fulfillment of our Lord's promise to bestow the Holy Spirit on all of His 
people. Pentecost is also the birthday of the New Testament Church. The season of 
Pentecost continues until the last Sunday in August and emphasizes the ministry of the 
Church, empowered by the Holy Spirit, as the instrument of God's will in the world. The 
liturgical color for Pentecost is red, signifying the fire of the Holy Spirit. The symbols for 
Pentecost include the descending dove, tongues of fire, and the mighty rushing wind. 
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Kingdomtide 


Kingdomtide is a uniquely Methodist Christian season which begins on the last Sunday 
of August and continues until Advent. Kingdomtide stresses the principles of the 
Kingdom of God on earth and our social responsibility as members of the Kingdom. The 
liturgical color for Kingdomtide is green, signifying the advancing Kingdom of God 
among the peoples and nations of the world. The symbol for Kingdomtide is a Triangle, 
signifying the Trinity (God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit).'° 


'6St. Mark’s United Methodist Church in Atlanta, GA. at 
http://www.stmarkumc.org/worship/christian.calendar.html. This Internet website was accessed on 
February 7, 2007. 
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WEEK SIX 
Leading the Journey (Spiritual Leadership) 


ALTAR PREPARATION -— Cross, Candles, Bible, Book of Essays - 
Richard Rohr and friends 

BUILDING A LIVING ALTAR (People are bringing things to share) 

MUSIC — Silence 

TABLES — In a Square so all face one another, then on the floor or chairs 

ROOM -— Small room 


INTRODUCTION OF THIRD THINGS 
Poem of Thomas Merton 
Contemplation and Action 


READINGS AND CONVERSATIONAL REFLECTION 
The Jesus Model 
The leadership Link: Leadership Principles of Jesus 
Christian Leadership Reflection 
Leading in Ministry 
Kent Ira Groff’s Spiritual Formation Process 
United Methodist Spiritual Formation 


EXPERIENCE 
Centering Prayer 
Many Prayer Forms 


Thoughts in Solitude’! 


My Lord God, I have no idea where I am going. 
I do not see the road ahead of me. 
I cannot know for certain where it will end. 


Nor do I really know myself, and the fact that I think that Iam 
following your will does not mean that I am actually doing so. 


But I believe that the desire to please you does in fact please you. 
And I hope I have the desire in all that I am doing. 
T hope that I will never do anything apart from that desire. 


And I know that if I do this you will lead me by the right road 
though I may know nothing about it. 


Therefore will I trust you always though I may seem to be lost 
and in the shadow of death. 


I will not fear, for you are ever with me, 
And you will never leave me to face my perils alone. 


Thomas Merton 
Abbey of Gesemani 


"This prayer was accessed at Amoira, http://koti.mbnet.fi/amoira/merton1.htm. This Internet 
website was accessed on February 7,m 2007. 
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THE JESUS MODEL... 


He personally invited ... 

He kept in constant contact with his boss 
He knew his mission and stuck to it 

He guarded his energy 

He said thank you 

He was in an attitude of celebration 

He was willing to look foolish by earthly standards 
He worked through his fears 

He knew the source of his resources 

He prized the seed instead of the bouquet 
He knew his purpose 

He took action 

He had a plan 

He formed a team 

He asked the questions 

He saw things differently (counter-cultural) 
He knew no one could ruin his plan 

He practiced WOWSE - with or without someone else 
He took one step ata time 

He troubled himself on behalf of others 

He trained his replacements 

He came to bea blessing 

He knew he was not alone 

He gave a vision larger than anyone could imagine 
He was transparent before them 

He believed in them 

He clearly defined their benefits 

He treated them as equals 

He educated them 

He held them accountable 

He prayed for them 

He set the example for them 

He acknowledged them 

He loved them 

He served them 

He defended them 

He gave them authority 

He played with them 

He wanted everyone at the top 

He saw them as God’s gifts to him 

He gave them as his greatest accomplishment 
He knew nobody wins until we all do 


Source Unknown - Adapted by Connie Wilson 
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The Top Ten Leadership Principles of Jesus!® 


1. Leadership is servanthood. (Mark 8:35, Matthew 20:25) 

Dh Let your purpose prioritize your life. (Luke 19:10, Matthew 6:33) 

3. Live the life before you lead others. (Luke 7:22, John 14:11) 

4. Impact comes from relationships, not positions. (John 4:5-30, 8:1-11) 
5. Leaders must replenish themselves. (Mark 3:7-10, Luke 4:42-43) 

6. Great Leaders call for great commitment. (John 6:53, Matthew 16:24) 


re Leaders show security and strength when handling touch issues. (Luke 20:20-26, 
Matthew 22:23-46) 


8. Great leaders lead on a higher level. (John 16:33, Matthew 16:24) 
9. Leaders choose and develop their key people. (Luke 10:1, Matthew 10:1) 


10. Great leaders know that there is no success without a successor. (Matthew 28:18- 
20, John 10:21-22) 


'8Tim McElmore at http://www.iequip.org/atf/cf/%7BB1 1550F8-928E-4495-A24A- 
C10C766662C86%7DLeadership/June2003doc. This Internet website was accessed on February 7, 2007. 
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Christian Leadership Reflection '’ 


Natural Leadership 


Self confident 
Knows people 
Makes own decisions 
Ambitious 


Creates methods and plans 


Enjoys commanding 


Leads by fear 


Commands 

Seeks personal rewards 
Independent 
Individualistic 


Serve self 


Spiritual Leadership 


Confident in God 
Knows God 
Seeks God’s will 
Humble 


Follows God’s example 
and Jesus’ pattern 


Delights in obedience to God 


Leads by love and 
stewardship 


Collaborates 

Seeks to glorify God in all 
God dependent 
Communal 


Serve God and others 


‘This reflection comes from the original work of J. Oswald Sanders, Spiritual Leadership: 


Commitment to Spiritual Growth (Chicago: Moody Press, 1994), 27. 
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LEADING IN YOUR MINISTRY 


“Doing” is... 
(...failing to release) 


Personally recruiting and 
interviewing for ministry 


Taking responsibility for all 
administration 
administration 


Calling on members and 
following up 


Competing with other leaders 
for replacement of members 


Developing action plans 
and following up on results 


Result. Control; Burnout 


“Facilitating” is 
(...leading with and through 
others) 


Identifying a team and equipping 
them to facilitate ministry 


Inviting a member of the team to 
claim responsibility for 


Developing and empowering others 
to follow up on members and new 
ministries 


Equipping your team in good follow 
up practice and ideas for connection 


Involving your team in creating 
the vision by their participation in 
the planning process 


Result. Developing and 
Equipping new leaders 


Leadership Training Network Tool Book 2000 
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The Transformation Model of Spiritual Formation 
Active Spirituality by Kent Ira Groff° 


“Let the same mind be in you that was in Christ Jesus, who, though he was in the form of 
God, did not regard equality with God as something to be exploited, but emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant, being born in human likeness. And being found inhuman 
form, he humbled himself and became obedient to the point of death — even death on a 
cross (Phil. 2:5-9). 


From To 

Willfulness Willingness 
Controlling Yielding 

Isolation Solitude 
Enmeshment Community 
Attachment Detachment 

Mastery Mystery 
Ego-Centered God-Centered 
Calculative Contemplative 

What do I (or others) want or “What is life (God) 
need from my life? calling me to? 
Conformed to the world: Transformed by God: 
other’s expectations unrealized possibilities 
Compulsion Freedom 


“Do not be conformed to this world, but be transformed by the renewing of your minds, 
so that you may discern what is the will of God” (Rom. 12:2). 


°K ent Ira Groff, Active Spirituality: A Guide for Seekers and Ministers (New York: An Alban 
Institute Publication, 1997). 
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General Board of Discipleship 
Christian Spiritual Formation 


What is Christian Spiritual Formation? 


Christian spiritual formation is the overall process by which people seek God, come to 
know God in Christ, develop and mature as disciples of Jesus, and live expanding lives of 
love and service in the power of the Holy Spirit. 


How do people grow in the Christian life? 


We enter into Christ by the grace of God. We grow in Christ’s likeness by seeking him 
through the practices of prayer (giving our hearts to God), study (giving our minds to 
God), and action (giving our hands and feet in service to God). Together, these practices 
represent a “rule of life” (an intentional pattern of Christian discipline) and allow us to 
participate in the pattern of Christ’s own life with God in the world. We enter into the 
heart of Christ through our prayers, into the mind of Christ through our study, and into 
the work of Christ as we serve others. These practices are passageways into the 
transformation of our lives with the aim that we become united with the heart, mind, and 
work of Christ. 


The Apostle Paul saw the Christian life as one of dying to our old life and clothing 
ourselves in Christ (Rom. 13:12a-14). As we practice the pattern of Christ’s life, Christ 
grows in us and we in Him. The Holy Spirit works within us progressively to awaken our 
hunger for God, to restore us to life in Christ, and to guide our growth in the fullness of 
Christ’s life and mission. We hear the pain and promise of spiritual growth in the 
pleading of the Apostle Paul when he writes, “My little children, for whom I am again in 
the pain of childbirth until Chris is formed in you. . . “ (Gal. 4:19). As we enter into the 
heart, mind, and work of Christ through practice of the means of grace, Christ meets us, 
comes alive in us, and makes God’s love visible through the character of our lives, 
individually and corporately. 


What is the primary context for our spiritual growth? 


It is the congregation — the expression of the body of Christ, through which Christ 
reaches out to us, gives us his life with God, nurtures our faith and practice, and sends us 
out to walk in the way that leads to life in our families, communities, and world. The 
congregation provides a spiritual family for supporting and encouraging this process of 
transformation. And it is as members of the congregation that we become instruments 
through which Christ does the same for others. 
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What is the task of church leaders? 


The task for leaders is to create spaces in which people can learn to pay attention to God. 
This means that the leaders themselves know how to and are paying attention to God; and 
it means that leaders know how to guide others in Christian spiritual formation. Within 
the congregation, there are at least five contexts that are important to people’s spiritual 
growth and warrant ongoing attention and support form leaders: nurturing personal 
attentiveness to God; encouraging spiritual companionship in small groups; fostering 
spiritual life in families; maturing as spiritual leaders; and connecting people in a 
worldwide network of prayer and ministry. 


Maturing as Spiritual leaders... 


Two questions facing the spiritual leaders of congregations are, “How do spiritual leaders 
continue to mature as faithful disciples?” and “How do spiritual leaders guide the 
ministry of Christian spiritual formation in their congregations?” The first question 
addresses one of the temptations of spiritual leaders: to become so involved in caring for 
the needs of parishioners and institutional concerns that the leader finds it difficult to 
maintain his or her own spiritual practices. Yet without maintaining the spiritual 
practices, spiritual leaders can become as dry as the bones witnessed by Ezekiel. 


The second question addresses how spiritual leaders can foster an environment in the 
congregation in which the spiritual life is nurtured. To answer this question we need to 
have a vision of the congregation as the primary context for spiritual growth. We need 
leaders who are spiritually rooted, as well as professionally trained, to guide people in 
their formation as Christian disciples.”! 


*lThe General Board of Discipleship of the United Methodist Church accessed at www.gbod.org. 
This Internet website was accessed on February 7, 2007. 


Centering Prayer 


Choose a sacred word as the symbol of your intention to 
consent to God’s presence and action within. 


Sitting comfortably and with eyes closed, settle briefly 
and silently, introduce the sacred word as the symbol 
of your consent to God’s presence and action within. 


When you become aware of thoughts, return ever so 
gently to the sacred word. 


At the end of the prayer time, remain in silence with 
eyes closed for a couple of minutes. 


What Centering Prayer is not: 


It is not a technique 

It is not a relaxation exercise 

It is not a form of self-hypnosis 

It is not limited to the “felt” presence of God 
It is not a psychological experience 


What Centering Prayer is: 


It is at the same time a relationship with God and 
a discipline to foster that relationship 

It is an exercise of faith, hope, and love 

It is amovement beyond conversation with Christ 
to communion 

It makes us comfortable with the language of God 
which can be silence 
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PRAYER FORMS 


Covenant Group Prayer Meeting 
Small group experience of prayer and accountability. 
Praying the Anglican Office 


Daily Prayers, including the chanted Psalter. (Common Book of 
Prayer or The United Methodist Hymnal) 


Labyrinth 


Ancient prayer of walking the sacred path for spiritual exploration and 
growth. 


Tongsung Kido 


This is an “Asian” bidding prayer that is done in the context of 
worshipping community. (The United Methodist Book of Worship) 


Lectio Divina 


Praying the Scriptures through four movements done in the context of 
the Communion of Saints. 


Journaling Prayer 
Practice of prayer journaling — writing or art. 
Praying with Icons 


Icons are thresholds into the world of deeper prayer. Experience 
prayer with icons. 
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Praying Novenas 


Experience the power of praying in particular, for specified periods of 
time. 


Centering Prayer 
Experience a taste of contemplative, centering prayer. 
Healing Prayer 


Experience a prayer service which includes anointing with oil, laying 
on of hands, and symbolic acts involving lighting of candles. 


Praying the Anglican Rosary 


Prayer with beads is an ancient practice. Discover this unique 
expression in the Anglican tradition. 


Body Prayer 
Experience using your body as the expression for enacted prayer. 


Chanting 


More Practices of Prayer 


Breath Prayer 

Going Without Leaving 

Fasting 

Feasting 

Presence Through a Word 
Praying Through an Icon 
Visualization 

Bringing Thoughts to God 
Sharing our Self-Images to God 
Daily Examen 

Transformation of Memories 
Journaling 

Lectio Divina 

Other Ways of Praying with Scripture 
Discernment 

Work as Prayer 

Rest as Prayer 

Welcoming the Teacher 


Body Prayer 
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PERSONAL PROFILE 


My passion is: 


My spiritual gifts are: 


My personal style is. 
(people — structured or unstructured) 
or (task — structured or unstructured) 

My talents are: 

My special abilities are: 

My acquired skills are. 

My favorite place in the world is: 

My favorite food it: 

My favorite book 1s: 

My favorite movie is: 

Other people say I am: 

What is my strength: 


What is my weakness: 


How does Scripture impact my life: 


WEEK SEVEN 


Paths for the Journey 


ALTAR PREPARATION -— Cross, Candles, Bible, Hand Labryinth 
BUILDING A LIVING ALTAR (People bring things to share) 
MUSIC — Ancient Music (Entering the Circle by Olga Kharitidi & Jim 
Wilson, Trikola Records, Santa Fe: 1996, 647-124-109-2) 

TABLES — In a Square so all face one another 

ROOM — Small room, then into larger room for the labyrinth 


A THIRD WAY: Poem by Mary Oliver “Magellan” 
DISCUSSION 

Biblical Call to Ministry 

Personal Profile — sharing in pairs 


SILENT REFLECTION 
Spiritual Life Reflection 
Questions you might ask yourself 


SHARING IN THE GROUP 
Ephesians 4 Model of Spiritual Formation 
Ancient Practices 
Collective Wisdom 


EXPERIENCE 
Labyrinth 
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Magellan: A Poem” 
by Mary Oliver 


Like Magellan, let us find our islands 

To die in, far from home, from anywhere 
Familiar. Let us risk the wildest places, 

Lest we go down in comfort, and despair. 

For years we have labored over common roads, 
Dreaming of ships that sail into the night. 

Let us be heroes, or, if that’s not in us, 

Let us find men to follow, honor-bright. 

For what is life but reaching for an answer? 
And what is death but a refusal to grow? 
Magellan had a dream he had to follow. 

The sea was big, his ships were awkward, slow. 
And when the fever would not set him free, 

To his thin crew, “Sail on! Sail on!” he cried. 
And so they did, carried the frail dream 
homeward. 

And thus Magellan lives, although he died. 


2This poem was found at JustWandering.org - 
http://justwandering.org/index.php/2006/05/09/magellan/. This Internet website was accessed on February 
7, 2007. 
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Called and Equipped for Ministry~’ 


What does the Bible teach? Every believer is a minister. 


Every believer is...Created for ministry — Ephesians 2:10 
Saved for ministry — 2 Timothy 1:9 
Called for ministry — | Peter 2:9-10 
Gifted for ministry — 1 Peter 4:10 
Authorized for ministry — Matthew 28:18-20 
Commanded to ministry — Matthew 20:26-28 
To be prepared for ministry — Ephesians 4:11-12 
Needed for ministry — 1 Corinthians 12:27 
Accountable for his/her ministry — Colossians 3:23-24 


Every ministry is important. 


There are no “little” people in the body of Christ, and there 
are no insignificant ministries. 1 Corinthians 12:28-22 


We are dependent on each other. We are a connectional system — The Body 
of Christ. 


Spiritual Gifts — 1 Corinthians 12 

Life in the Holy Spirit, Living Sacrifices — Romans 8, 12:1-8 
Jesus Christ, Royal Priesthood, Love — 1 Peter 2:4-5, 9-10, 4:8-11 
Power, Grace, Offices of the Church — Ephesians 1:19-23, 4:7-8, 
11-13 

Trust, God’s Creation — Psalm 37:3-5, 129:13-16 

Parable of the Talents — Matthew 25:14-30 

Choosing the Seven — Acts 6 

The Spirit of the Lord — Isaiah 11:2-3 


We believe... 


Each human being 1s created in the image of God — Genesis 1:26-27 
Each person 1s created with a unique blend of gifts — Psalm 139:13-16 
God has created you for specific good works — Ephesians 2:10 


This may have originally come from Leadership Network. It was used by the STEPS (Seeking to 
Empower People to Serve) Team at Church of the Resurrection for training and equipping. 


Spiritual Life Reflection 


What am I doing right now in my personal spiritual life/practice? 


What feelings and emotions am I experiencing? 
What thoughts and ideas interest me? 

What are the longings of my heart? 

What actions do I feel prompted to take? 


How can I listen more receptively to God’s voice? 


Can I allow myself to identify with Bible characters? 

Can I look for God’s word and presence in other people and situations? 
Can I believe in miracles? 

Can I listen to God through dreams, visions, movies, and literature? 
Do I want to hear God? 


Can I commit to do something for my own spiritual growth and development? 


What would be most helpful and encouraging for my growth? 

What are some of the barriers that keep me from committing? 

Can I submit to God’s timing? 

How can I allow myself to see the great summons of love and grace, 
the big, unfolding picture? 


Can I begin to see with “eternal” perspective? 


Can I delight in God? 

Can I practice the “reign of God” here and now? 

Can I accept my part in advancing God’s kingdom? 

Can I remain open to the unexpected plans of God in my live? 
Can I grow in love and grace in all relationships? 


Do I experience concern for the spiritual health of the church? 


Who do you share joys and burdens with? 

Who benefits or is left out of current church life? 

What is my responsibility for ministry in the church? 

What is my giftedness in leading and serving in the church? 
What is my weakness in leading and serving in the church? 
What are my own dreams and visions for growing deeper 
spiritually, personally and are they in alignment with the church? 


How can my spiritual life impact the church? 
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Questions you might ask yourself... 


Who is your pastor? 

Who is your confessor? 

Who doesn’t have an attachment to your success or failure? 

Where can you go to be listened to with no agenda? 

Where can you go and be loved unconditionally? 

Where can you be weak and answerless? 

Who can help you look at the pattern of your life? 

What would it mean to admit struggles in life and spiritual wrestling? 
Do you believe you have a call to ministry? 

Where can you go to do ongoing discernment of your call? 

Where can you explore issues of power and authority? 

Who holds you accountable? 

Have you ever had a mystical experience, vision, or profound dream? 
Where can you go to share these? 

Where can you go and be silent, with no performance expected? 
What would it mean to tend your soul? 


Where can you go to tend your soul? 
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Holy Transformation by Chip Ingram 
An Ephesians 4 Model of Spiritual Formation 


God’s Spiritual Training Program: The principles spelled out in Ephesians 4 are the 
spiritual foundation for God changing us. 


I. 


Il. 


IV. 


e Every believer is called to be transformed 
e Christ has defeated sin and death which makes transformation possible 
e The church, God’s people connected to one another, is God’s primary 
agent of transformation in human lives 
e There is a three-fold process for transformation 
1. Put off the old self 
a Allow your mind to be transformed 
a: Put on the new life in Christ 


Therefore each of you must put off falsehood and speak truthfully to his 
neighbor, for we are all members of one body. Ephesians 4:25-32 


We seek honesty and integrity and practice confession. 


In your anger do not sin. Do not let the sun go down while you are still angry, 
and do not give the devil a foothold. Ephesians 4:26-27 


We seek emotional control. 
We practice gentleness and control our anger. 


He who has been stealing must steal no longer, but must work, doing 
something useful with his own hands, that he may have something to share 
with those in need. Ephesians 4:28 


We employ a work ethic and practice good stewardship. 
Do not let any unwholesome talk come out of your mouths, but only what is 
helpful for building other up according to their needs, that it may benefit those 
who listen. And do not grief the Holy Spirit of God, with whom you were 
sealed for the day of redemption. Ephesians 4:29-30 

We use positive speech and practice silence and solitude. 
Get rid of all bitterness, rage and anger, brawling and slander, along with 
every form of malice. Be kind and compassionate to one another, forgiving 


each other, just as in Christ God forgave you. Ephesians 4:31-32 


We keep Godly attitudes and practice forgiveness. 
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Ephesians 4: Biblical Foundation for Transformation by Chip Ingram 
Reflections on The Core of Christian Life 


“Therefore, if anyone is in Christ, he is a new creation; old things have passed away; 
behold, all things have become new” (2 Cor. 5:17). This is not working very well in 
American Christianity. The best research by Barna and Gallup tells us that those 
professing to know Jesus Christ are not changing. Their character seems untouched by 
their conversion: their marriages continue to deteriorate, their families fail, their personal 
lives display chaos and self-destructive behaviors such as pornography, workaholism, 
infidelity, and a lack of spiritual vitality. Christians do not look much different from the 
rest of society. 


So what is wrong? What does it take for God to make a difference in us? The promises 
in Scripture about definitive transformation are clear. When a person is in Christ, there 
are predictable and supernatural changes from the inside out that we should expect. It is a 
process. It does take time. It is not easy. This kind of change is the kind that only God can 
bring about. Your participation is important, but the result of holy transformation in your 
heart, mind, and life will represent God’s gracious (grace) work in you. 


This kind of change is not being more religious, exerting more willpower to read your 
Bible for longer. I am not even talking about behavior modification, like good healthy 
changes in food or exercise. The changes I am talking about involve the supernatural. The 
goal is not a “remodeled” self accomplished through hard work and self-effort, but a 
“brand new you” that thinks, acts, and feels differently because the Spirit of God has 
taken up residence within you. You cannot fake it. 


Your life can be so dominated by God’s Spirit that you authentically reflect His presence. 
Can you imagine? This is not the stuff of saints and superstars, but available to every 
person in whom His Spirit dwells. God’s word offers the plan that Christ actually can be 
formed in you. According to Barna and Gallup only about 10 percent of American 
Christians, experience radical life transformation. Many desire transformation, few 
experience it. 


God is in the business of spiritual metamorphosis. So many people go to church, try hard 
to be good, read their Bibles, pray as best they can, but secretly live in quiet desperation 
over the reminders that, though they deeply long to change, their lives remain much the 
same. 


In Romans 12:2 God’s Word says, “Do not conform any longer to the pattern of this 
world, but e transformed by the renewing of your mind.” Therefore, the transformed life 
will not only include a renewed mind, but also we will be able to “test and approve what 
God’s will is — his good, pleasing and perfect will. We will become what God wants us to 
become! 
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The word translated “transformed” in the verse is the Greek work metamorphoo. God’s 
Word actually instructs us to be morphed or changed. It emphasizes God’s power and 
participation in our transformation. Our way leads to frustration, God’s way leads to 
metamorphosis — a changed life! 


The verb morphoo does not refer to the external shape, but to the inward form or essence 
of a person. The inward essence is not readily changed without extraordinary or divine 
work. In Gal. 4:19 Paul writes to his friends, “My dear children, for whom I am again in 
the pains of childbirth until Christ is formed in you.” He was praying for what God 
wants to do in every life. Morphing describes God’s goal for the Christian’s life: to 
transform you into the image of Jesus. 


Every person wants to grow and develop. The spiritual DNA in our souls is God-given. 
We are designed to change. What we often lack is direction and encouragement. Phil. 
2:13 says, “For it is God who is at work in you, both to will and to work for His good 
pleasure.” Like much in life, there are three major stages: 


First, birth comes. Jesus becomes your Savior. Sins are forgiven, you are 
justified in God’s sight, the Holy Spirit takes up residence within you, and you 
become part of the family of God. You are born of the Spirit. (John 3:1-16; 2 Cor. 
5:17). 


Second, after you are born you move to spiritual maturity (Phil. 1:6; Col. 2:6-7). 
This is where you begin to reflect the person and character of Christ. The fruit of 
the Spirit’s work within you progressively yields love, peace, joy, and patience in 
your hearts as well as your relationships with others. 


Third, as you continue in the growth process, you will become more a part of 
helping others along the way, in the disciple-making process (Matt. 28:19-20; 2 
Tim. 2:2). Those who are mature have the capacity to reproduce. Jesus is not only 
your Lord, but He uses you in the process of birthing and growing other new 
believers. 


We need to understand spiritual metamorphosis at a personal level. So first, we know, we 
then understand, we then cooperate with the Holy Spirit, and live in Christ who lives in 
us. 


The Call. Let Jesus live his live in and through you... 


As a prisoner for the Lord, then I urge you to live a life worthy of the calling 
you have received. Be completely humble and gentle, be patient, bearing with 
one another in love. Make every effort to keep the unity of the Spirit through 
the bond of peace (Eph. 4:1-3). 


This is your invitation to “walk worthy of the calling by which you were called.” Christ 
invites you into relationship with him. You are chosen. You are forgiven. The first three 
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chapters of Ephesians teach that you are redeemed, sealed by the spirit, and have received 
spiritual blessings. Now you are ready to walk. We do not start running all at once. We 
take one tentative step at a time; until we have “practiced” enough that, we do not fall 
down so much. 


The essence of the Christian life is that you were once dead (in sin), but then God made 
you alive through Christ who lives in you. You possess all the spiritual power that you 
need. By faith, Jesus can live his life out through you. We must become in our daily life 
who we already have been made in our relationship with Christ.”4 


4Chip Ingram, Holy Transformation: What It Takes for God to Make a Difference in You 
(Chicago: Moody Publishers, 2003). 
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BASIC INFORMATION ON THE LABYRINTH 


The labyrinth is a place where we discover in new ways how God is present with us as 
we walk through life. 


Labyrinths are: 

e Patterns designed to take one to the center — the center of the design, the center of 
oneself, and the Center of All 

e Ancient tools found on every inhabited continent 

e Pathways of prayer 

e Mathematical patterns designed to silently reveal deep spiritual and theological 
truths 

e Mirrors of one’s interior life 

e Transformative spaces for spiritual exploration 


Labyrinths are not mazes. Mazes are created to pit the walker against the designer. 
Labyrinths are winding paths that lead to and from a center without side paths or dead 
ends. 


How does one walk a labyrinth? 
e Any way one feels drawn 
As exploration led by one’s intuition, thoughts, and heart 
Not always the same way 
Attentively, using what one notices, both internally and externally 
Openly! 


What do people report after walking a labyrinth? 

e Feeling calmed, centered, and connected 

e Noticing what was not evident 

e Synchronizing of body, breath, and imagination 
Truth emerging from the inside out 


Helpful Hints: 


Walking the labyrinth begins before you actually enter it. Since the labyrinth is a single 
path leading to the center, the decision one makes is never “Which way do I go?” but 
“Am I going to walk it?” 


The labyrinth can be used in many ways. It is worth taking time before you start to collect 
your thoughts. As you stand at the threshold, pause to focus and pray. How are you going 
to use this labyrinth walk? Will it be as a time for discovery where you enter with 

openness and acceptance? Do you want to pray for someone or something that is on your 
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mind or heart? Maybe you wish to pose a question and let your walk be a time for living 
into the questions. Follow what flows from your preparation. 


Once you are ready, you may wish to make some gesture or motion. Some people bow. 
Others cross themselves. Some take a deep breath. Do whatever feels natural. Pray in the 
way you usually pray. 


Now cross the threshold. Once you are on the pathway all you have to do is follow it. 
“What happens if I get turned around?” If you are going to the center and get turned 
around, then you will end up back where you began. If you are leaving the center and get 
turned around, then you will end up back in the center. It’s up to you t choose where to 
go from where you find yourself. You may decide that your labyrinth experience is 
complete. Or, you may choose to explore it further. 


Pay attention to your body and find your pace. It will different every time you explore the 
labyrinth. You may find yourself walking very slowly or quickly. If you become dizzy or 
lose your balance, then you may need to speed up, slow down, or find a point in the 
distance for focus. 


When walking the labyrinth with others, it’s all right to pass another person or to step off 
the path to let someone go by. Do what feels natural. 


In time you will arrive in the center. Your body will have relaxed into its own rhythm and 
the turnings of the labyrinth will have helped both sides of your brain to become active. 
Many of the concerns you have brought with you will have fallen away. This can be a 
place to experience Divine Union. Take time to enjoy the fruit of your prayer. Stand, sit, 
kneel, or do whatever comes. As a form of embodied prayer, use your body in whatever 
way feels natural. Stay as long as you like. When you are ready to leave, take the 
pathway that brought you. 


When you get close to the end of the pathway, you may think the experience is over. For 
some, the labyrinth experience can continue to unfold. The labyrinth experience goes 
with you. If nothing seemed to happen, then remain open to the possibility that meaning 
will unfold over time. Be open to ways in which your embodied explorations influence 
you as you continue to live your life.” 


>>Internet resource unknown. 
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WEEK EIGHT 


Sustaining the Journey 


ALTAR PREPARATION — Cross, Candles, Bible, The Rule of St. Benedict 
BUILDING A LIVING ALTAR (People are bringing things to share) 
MUSIC — Chant — (The Tradition of Gregorian Chant, Archiv Production, 
1978, 435-032-2) 

TABLES — In a Square so all face one another 

ROOM — Small room 


THIRD WAY: “A Prayer” by Margaret Stanton 


QUESTIONS/DISCUSSION ABOUT SPIRITUAL DIMENSIONS 


INSTRUCTION 
Guiding Principles for Christian Spirituality by Michael Downey 
Benedict and His “Rule” for Life 
Rule of Life Reflection 


DISCUSSION ABOUT DIVERSE PROCESSES FOR SPIRITUAL 
FORMATION 
Diverse Applications in Multiple Settings: Home, Workplace, etc. 
The Renovaré Model of Spiritual Formation 
The Dallas Willard Model of Spiritual Formation 


PRAYER 
The Embodied Lord’s Prayer 


26” Prayer” by Margaret Stanton in Howard Thurman, 4 Strange Freedom (Boston: Beacon 


Press, 1998), 33. 


“A Prayer” 
by Margaret Stanton”® 


Give me the courage to live! 

Really life — not merely exist. 

Live dangerously, 

Scorning risk! 

Live honestly, 

Daring the truth — 

Particularly the truth of myself! 

Live resiliently — 

Ever changing, every growing, ever adapting. 

Enduring the pain of change 

As though ‘twere the travail of birth. 

Give me the courage to live, 

Give me the strength to be free 

And endure the burden of freedom 

And the loneliness of those without chains; 

Let me not be trapped by success, 

Nor by failure, nor pleasure, nor grief, 

Not malice, nor praise, nor remorse! 

Give me the courage to go on! 

Facing all that awaits on the trail — 

Going eagerly, joyously on, 

And paying my way as I go, 

Without anger or fear or regret 

Taking what life gives, 

Spending myself to the full, 

Head high, spirit winged, like a god — 

On...on...till the shadows draw close. 

Then even when darkness shuts down, 

And I go out alone, as I came — 

Even then, gracious God, hear my prayer: 

Give me the courage to live! 
Understanding Christian Spirituality by 
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Understanding Christian Spirituality by Michael Downey 
Guiding Principles for a Christian Spirituality 


An informed Christian spirituality is rooted in a holistic understanding of the 


human person. It begins with experience. The relational matrix of all Christian spirituality 
is the life of the Trinity itself, a communion of persons both divine and human in loving 
relation (perichoresis). There is a universal call to holiness, for all Christians. 


1. 


Spirituality is not one dimension of the Christian life. It is the Christian life in 
the presence and by the power of the Holy Spirit; being conformed to the 
person of Christ and united in communion with God and others. Personal 
integration takes place in and through conformity to the person of Christ. 


God comes to be known and loved first and foremost in the experience of 
human relationship. God’s initiative toward us is the basis for any relationship 
between human beings and God. As a result, prayer, disciplines, celebration, 
sacrament, spiritual growth and maturation, all rest on the action and presence 
of God in our regard. 


A Christian spirituality must be firmly anchored in the Christian story wherein 
God is revealed to be the God of Jesus Christ, by the power of the Holy Spirit. 
The symbols, images, and concepts appropriate to a Christian spirituality 
emerge from the story of God’s action in history and presence to creation, and 
ordinarily will be drawn from the scriptures and from other Christian writers. 


Christian spirituality is an invitation to participate in the very life of God 
through communion with the Incarnate Word by the power of the Holy Spirit 
who is love. Such participation brings the Christian into the heart of the 
mystery of God’s own life. The call to ever deeper communion with God is at 
the same time the call to ever deeper communion with others. 


Christian spirituality develops through the life of prayer, which is the ongoing 
cultivation of relationship with God rooted in God’s being toward us. The 
spiritual life is sustained and flourishes by the continuing call of the God who 
is recognized as active in history and present to creation, and by gradual 
appropriation of the salvific gift offered in the life and ministry, crucifixion 
and resurrection of Christ. 


Christian holiness involves growth in conformity to our true selves as human 
beings created for union with God. We are oriented in the very depths of our 
being toward this union. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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Christian spirituality involves attention to the many dimensions of the human 
person and of the God-world relation, not just the interior dimension of the 
human person. A contemporary spirituality entails greater attention to a wide 
range of factors that together constitute the human beings relationship with 
self, others, and God. It is inclusive of the social, political, and economic 
realms, in a word, every dimension of personal and communal life is involved 


in a Christian spirituality. 


Everything that exists originates from a relational God, and exists in relation to 
the whole and its various parts, so that relational interdependence is a keynote 
of spirituality. Since the relational pattern of the divine life is the model for 
human life, relationships that respect difference, nurture reciprocity, and 
cultivate authentic complementarity are revelatory of holy life. 


Those who are spiritual in the Christian sense must be attentive to building 
equitable relationships between and among persons who appear unequal 
(broken, wounded, needy, sick). Every person possesses a dignity that goes 
beyond social standing or function. 


Christian spirituality is one of solidarity between and among persons. It is a way 
of living the gospel attentive to the requirements of justice (rightly ordered 
relationships between and among persons. This entails working to overcome 
obstacles to full human flourishing posed by evil and sin. There are many ways 
to express or define sin. A Christian spirituality entails a commitment to live in 
rightly ordered relationship with self, others, and God. The restoration of such 
rightly ordered relationships is the meaning of salvation, and involves not only 
the individual but has wide-ranging implications for all forms of life. 


A Christian spirituality is wholly oriented to the God who is its source and end. 
It is a way of living through participation in the very life of God by communion 
with the Word of God in the power of the Holy Spirit, and in communion with 
all creatures. Spiritual disciplines (per se) increase our participation in the holy 


life. 


The traditional contrast between active and contemplative forms of spirituality 
no longer exists. Contemplation should lead to loving action on behalf of others, 
and Christian action should be rooted in the insights of contemplative living. 


Christian spirituality lived out in the order of creation gives rise to a lively sense 
of stewardship for the goods of creation. Ecological concerns impact all 


creation. 
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14. Authentic social and cultural transformation require spiritual transformation in 
and through intentional contemplation and action of the mystery called God 
disclosed in Christ through the Spirit of God.?’ 


27Michael Downey, Understanding Christian Spirituality (New York: Paulist Press, 1997). 
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Benedict of Nursia (ca. 480-547) by Connie Wilson 


Historical and Cultural Context 


e Antony (251-356) of the Desert/Egypt 

e Pachomius (290-346) His rules had great influence on Basil, Cassian, and 
Benedict. 

e Evagrius (345-399) 

e John Cassian (360-435)was the first to introduce the rules of the east to the west. 

e Benedict of Nursia (480-547), canonized in 1220. 


Benedict was born around the year 480 to a wealthy landowner in “Nursia,” present-day 
Norcia, in the Sabine hills of central Italy. It is situated at 604 meters above sea level 
between the Sordo and Torbidone rivers and is the region's largest town. He was sent to 
Rome to study. He discovered a group of ascetic Christians that had been living there for 
over one hundred years. Rome had lost its significance as the capital of the empire and 
was in bad shape. Disgusted by the moral decline of the city, Benedict interrupted his 
studies and withdrew into solitude. The period was permeated by fear and mistrust. He 
first joined an ascetic community in “Enfide,” now know as Affile. But after a short time 
he left that community and concealed himself in a cave near Subiaco, forty miles east of 
Rome, for three years (Mursell 62). Little is known of these years, but St. Gregory tells us 
that Benedict entered as a youth (puer) and emerged a man (vir) of God 
(http://www.newadvent.org/cathen/02467b.htm). Gregory reported that while Benedict 
was alone the tempter came. He reports that Benedict confronted him and won. He 
emerged with new peace and calm. Others sought his instruction. For a time he became 
the leader of a nearby community near Vicovaro. Folklore says that the monks did not like 
his disciplined practice of daily life and they tried to poison him. He survived and this has 
become known as a miracle. (Benedict is sometimes shown with a cracked cup or chalice 
because he blessed the cup of poison and rendered it harmless. Another version of the 
story says that the cup cracked when he blessed it. Other times he is shown with a black 
raven, which supposedly took a piece of poisoned bread from Benedict.) 


Students began to gather around him and he founded twelve small monasteries for them. 
Each had an Abba, an experienced monk as its leader. Benedict supervised all of them. 
After a time, he met with some resistance. Monasticism had been diverse in the East. 
Sometimes it was more strict and at other times not as strict. Benedict was more organized 
and disciplined. So he left (Mursell 62). 


We know little about Benedict’s personal life. In St. Gregory’s second book, Dialogues, 
he gives us a character sketch. For this book which offers a number of miraculous 
incidents that illustrate the life of Benedict, St. Gregory consults Benedict’s disciples. 
Constantinus succeeded Benedict as Abbot of Monte Cassino and Honoratus was Abbot 
of Subiaco when St. Gregory wrote Dialogues. 
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Continuing the tradition of paternity in the person of an abbot, he emphasized the 
exercises of prayer — the Divine Office, Eucharist, and spiritual reading. Following the 
tradition of John Cassian, Benedict recognizes that it is the condition of the heart that is 
the concern of monastic life and faith formation (Maas, 65). In contrast to a pessimistic, 
suspicious, and often scrupulous view of humanity, Benedict showed a trustful attitude, 
believing in the good in humans. In contrast to the moral strength of Roman culture 
which was dying he synthesized a new initiative toward a peaceful common life. He 
believed in trust, kindness, and brotherly love. 


In the Dialogues Gregory talks about the unity between the rule and Benedict’s life. 


He wrote a Rule for Monks that is remarkable for its discretion and its 
clarity of language. Anyone who wishes to know more about his life and 
character can discover in his Rule exactly what he was like as an abbot, for 
his life could not have differed from his teaching (Grun 14). 


Listen is the first word of seventy-three articles and a prologue of The Rule. Benedict 
praised silence as a virtue (Holt 65). Prayer was a staple of life. Humility meant prompt 
obedience. “This was necessary for all who think of Christ above all else” (Placher 129). 
There was no private ownership among the monks. The brothers would serve one 
another. “Idleness is an enemy of the soul” (Placher 131). Therefore, monks should be 
involved in manual labor or holy reading (/ectio divina). Ora et labora expresses the 
rhythm of prayer seven times each day interspersed with physical labor, eating, and 
sleeping (Holt 65). Monks were to read the Scriptures and the early Christian writers and 
meditate on them. Benedict emphasized balance, simplicity moderation, obedience, 
humility, tolerance, silence, and an astute awareness of the human condition. Hospitality 
(both of self as a tool and of place — the monastery) is another lesson offered to the world. 


Benedict asked for vows of conversion and stability and for promises for amendment of 
life and staying put in one’s own monastery. Obedience was perhaps the hardest and the 
one most emphasized by Benedict. It implies bending to the will of another, namely the 
abbot. A renunciation of one’s own will was necessary to show submission to Christ 
(Holt 65). 


From Benedict came a work that proved to be legislative genius. In time it came to define 
Western monasticism, its institutional contours and its spiritual temper; and it remains, to 
this day, a vital constitution for monastic communities around the world. Near the end of 
The Rule, Benedict appended a brief reading list, a bibliography of sorts. He listed the 
Bible, and then cited a few other titles: The Rules of Basil of Caesarea, the “Lives of the 
Fathers” (presumably, Athanasius’s Life of Antony and collections such as History of the 
Monks in Egypt). He also included two other titles, both by John Cassian: the /nstitutes 
and the Conferences. John Cassian thus became required reading for Western monks. 
Benedict created the institutional frame of Latin monasticism (Harmless 373). 
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The Rule describes the nature and task of the monastic vocation. For a long time it was 
believe that the Rule was Benedict’s own invention. Newer studies have shown that 
Benedict relied very much on earlier models. Especially evident in his work is the Regula 
Magistri, written by an anonymous master (Grun, 14). The Rule drew on earlier resources 
of Egyptian asceticism, but in contrast to the monasticism of the desert, Benedict stressed 
a well-ordered, disciplined life instead of one of rigorous asceticism (Tyson 124). 


Benedict was creative. The basic material for the monastic office was provided by the 
Psalter, and the clergy in Rome developed a system whereby the Psalter was recited in 
full once a week, with Psalm 119 (118) providing for Terce, Sext, and None. There was 
also an ordered cycle of lections. Benedict added the dawn office Prime and the final 
office a the end of the day Compline. Benedict also added the hymns of Ambrose as 
insertions in the offices and prescribed the Te Deum for the vigil of the Lord’s Day and 
the Benedictus and Benedicite for Lauds. Benedictines used the Magnificat at Vespers 
where he calls for a Gospel Canticle (Chadwick 273). He adapted the tools at his disposal 
and used them to create a dynamic document that still speaks to us today, informing and 
forming the whole of our lives. It helps us reframe leadership in a way that is more 
humble and human while maintaining authority through love. 


Overview of The Rule 


The Rule opens with a prologue in which St Benedict sets forth the main principles of the 
religious life: the renunciation of one's own will and arming oneself "with the strong and 
noble weapons of obedience" under the banner of "the true King, Christ the Lord" (Prol. 
3). He proposes to establish a "school for the Lord's service" (Prol. 45) in which the way 
to salvation (Prol. 48) shall be taught, so that by persevering in the monastery till death 
his disciples may "through patience share in the passion of Christ that [they] may deserve 
also to share in his Kingdom." 


Chapter 73 is an epilogue declaring that this Rule is not offered as an ideal of perfection, 
but merely as a means towards godliness and is intended chiefly for beginners in the 
spiritual life. 


Benedict’s model for monastic life was the family of God. The abbot was the father 
figure and all the monks were brothers. Priesthood was not an important part of 
Benedictine monasticism. Monks availed themselves of the services of their local priest. 
The Benedictine ideal of the human being is a wise and mature person who knows how to 
bring people together, creates an atmosphere of peace and mutual understanding, and 
desires to heal. The most effective means of abbatial healing is prayer. The highest 
responsibility goes toward the weak (Grun 44). 


He was able to show a path to action and contemplation, work and spirituality, mysticism 
and politics, and no separation between interiority and engagement. Our whole lives take 
place in the presence of God. Everything is God’s own. Initiative comes from God. God 
speaks to us concretely in Scripture and through people. The word of God is lived out. 
We are to surrender ourselves to what God has planned for us. We serve God, not 
ourselves. Benedict expressed reverence for all things. Glorifying God was the highest 
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principle. We are to manage our life and our work on the basis of prayer. He highly 
valued the gift of discernment of spirits, which brings order and clarity in common life. 
He accepted people as they were and embraced their uniqueness. He had a wonderful 
understanding of relational life in the Christian context. 
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At Home in the World: A Rule of Life for the Rest of Us?® 
by Margaret Guenther 


Key Points: 


The Christian spiritual life is a way of life that fosters continual growth in Christ, 
out of which flows a life lived for the good of others. 

Our relationship with God needs intentional nurturing, just like any other 
relationship. It requires basic ground rules and boundaries to be healthy. 

Our relationship with God is covenantal. It involves an agreement about how we 
are to live faithfully as God’s people, and how God will relate to us in faithful 
love. A covenant is a rule of life, a way of being in relationship with God and one 
another. 


Biblical examples of a rule or way of life: 


The Ten Commandments 

Micah 6:8 - “What does the Lord require of you?” 
The Beatitudes 

Which is the greatest commandment? 


Images of a rule of life: 


A trellis on which a rosebush climbs and spreads to bloom 
A balanced diet that keeps us healthy and energetic to serve 


Examples of contemporary Protestant rules of life: 


The “General Rule of Discipleship” used by Covenant Disciple Groups 

Some church membership vows 

Marriage vows 

The “Piety, Study, and Action” vows of three-day movements like Cursillo and 
the Walk to Emmaus 


Examples of personal commitments and practices: 


2006). 


A specified time of prayer each day 

Using a breath prayer throughout the day 

Honoring the Sabbath through leisure and recreation 
Devotional reading of the Bible or other spiritual writings 
Meeting regularly with a spiritual friend or small group 
Meeting with a spiritual director 

Tithing income for spiritual or charitable purposes 
Working for peace and justice 

Loving attentiveness to family members 

Developing genuine friendships with people not like us... 


*8Margaret Guenther, At Home in the World: A Rule for the Rest of Us (New York: Seabury, 


The Renovaré Model of Spiritual Formation? 


The Hebrew Scriptures: Connecting with God 


Catching the Vision: The Life 

Nurturing the Intention: The Bible 
Understanding the Means: Spiritual Disciplines 
Experiencing the Grace of God: The Effort 
Traveling with the people of God: The Journey 


The New Testament: Learning from Jesus 


Catching the Vision: The Life 

Nurturing the Intention: The Bible 
Understanding the Means: Spiritual Disciplines 
Experiencing the Grace of God: The Effort 
Traveling with the people of God: The Journey 


Each session includes: 


Devotional Reading — a Classic Author 
My Life with God Exercise 

Scripture Reading 

Getting the Picture 

Going Deeper 

Pointing to God 

Going Forward 

Closing Prayer 

Taking it Further — Journal Questions 


These guides were created to help one enter into the story of the Bible to see our own 
story, our own journey in the great cosmic drama of divine-human relationship. 
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This is a small group model for spiritual formation consisting of two to seven people who 


meet together on a regular basis to bring challenge and focus to their spiritual lives. 
Through mutual encouragement and accountability, spiritual formation groups enable 
their members to assist one another on the road of discipleship to Jesus Christ. Each 
meeting should last at least sixty to ninety minutes. This is a leaderless format with 


shared facilitation. 


°This information was accessed at www.Renovaré.org on February 7, 2007. 
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The Dallas Willard Model of Spiritual Formation 


Spiritual formation in Christ is the process leading toward that ideal end — the self fully 
integrated and attuned to God. To mature in spiritual formation means to love God with 
all your heart, soul, mind, and strength and to love one’s neighbor as self. 


Dallas Willard 
Renovation of Character, 26 


Spiritual Formation is: 
e The process through which people become the persons they are. 
e A universal process, usually driven by the social setting. Everyone gets a 
“spiritual formation.” 
e A character: a pervasive set of will that embeds itself in all dimensions of a 
person’s life. It is largely “outsourced” to our body in its social setting. 


Christian Spiritual Formation is: 

e The process through which individuals who have received new life “from above” 
take on the character of Jesus Christ by a combination of effort and grace. 

e “Growth in the grace and knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.” (2 
Peter 3:18) 

e It takes the form of an increase in the degree to which our lives are dominated by 
grace (God acting in our life) and knowledge (interactive relationship with God) 

e A matter of behaving in certain ways, but of being inwardly and thoroughly a 
different kind of person: having the character of Jesus Christ. 


How does discipleship fit? 
e Discipleship is the relationship I stand in to Jesus Christ in order that I might take 
on his character. 
e As His disciple I am learning from him how to live my life in the Kingdom as He 
would if He were I. 
e The natural outcome is that my behavior is transformed. Increasingly I routinely 
and easily do the things he said and did. 


Consumer Chrisitanity leaves character unchanged: 

e Consumer Christianity is a matter of receiving benefits from Christ. Salvation is 
only in heaven. 

e Consumer Christianity is not the “default” system of Christian identity in the 
Western world. On this you can be a Christian forever and never become a 
disciple. 

e Our local congregations and their extensions generally assume Consumer 
Christianity is the essential thing. 


By contrast: “The Great Commission” 
e Matthew 28:18-20 
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Three Parts of the Great Commission: 
e Make disciples, apprentices to Jesus in kingdom living. 
e Submerge them in the Trinitarian life that flows in the community of disciples. 
Baptism symbolizes this. 
e Teach these disciples to do — showing them how to do — everything Jesus said. 


Imagine: 
e Carrying out the Great Commission were the mission of every congregation. 
e They understood that it first applied to themselves. 
e They rearranged their activities around the objectives of being disciples, living 
together in the presence of the Trinity, and becoming the kind of people who 
routinely and easily did what Jesus did. 


If this does not happen: 
e Spiritual Formation will become another passing fad in 21“ Century Consumer 
Christianity. 
e Every serious effort on the part of concerned Christians will sooner or later 
default to Consumer Christianity. 


If this is to happen: 
e Leaders must emerge to live and teach a Gospel vision of life now in the eternal 
kingdom of the heavens — a Gospel that leads naturally into discipleship to Christ. 
e They must lead local groups into the choice and intention of a life of discipleship. 
e They must exemplify and teach methods of personal transformation that yields 
people who easily do “all that I have commanded you.” 


And this will mean: 
e Rewriting the “contract,” the understanding of what people think “church” is all 
about what they and their leaders are supposed to be doing. 
e Recognizing that the standard activities of “church membership” are simply not 
adequate means for spiritual formation in Christ-likeness. 


This will be tremendously difficult, due to the fact that our people are accustomed to 
being Consumer Christians and expecting their leaders to please them rather than change 
them! 


But if we lead in this way, in love and patience: 

e We will surely see people begin to move in transformation. 

e They will form a core which, by grace and instruction, can stand steady in the 
process of change. 

e they will move into activities, including regular church, that are genuinely 
transformational. 

e They will develop a sense of growth in grace and knowledge of Jesus, and others, 
in and out of congregations, and others will be drawn in. 
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Then, we progressively: 
e Organize our activities around this kind of transformation into abundance and 


obedience. 

e Expect people to grow into doing the things Jesus did. 

e Announce to the public that we actually teach people how to do them — to become 
the kind of person who does them. 


Spiritual formation is true. It works. It is accessible to everyone. We simply have to do in 
our local congregations what Jesus told us to do!*” 


>°This information was accessed at http:/$www.dwillard.org/RESOURCES on accessed 3/26/06. 
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Praying with the Body 
The Lord’s Prayer 


Our Father (Hands out in front, palms up, waist high.) 

Who art in heaven (Hands raised as if to heaven.) 

Hallowed be thy name (Hands pressed together in traditional prayer position.) 
Thy kingdom come (Right hand reaches out to the side and scoops inward.) 
Thy will be done (Left hand reaches out to the side and scoops inward.) 

On earth (Palms down, waist high, moving as if playing in the dirt.) 


As it is in heaven (Palms upward at waist height, because heaven is here as well 
as above.) 


Give us this day our daily bread (Hands stretched out in front, cupped to receive.) 


And forgive us our trespasses (Right hand out straight to the side at shoulder 
level.) 


As we forgive those who trespass against us (Same movement with the left hand.) 
Lead us not into temptation (Hands above head with wrists crossed as if bound.) 
But deliver us from evil (Break hands open as if being freed from bondage.) 

For thine is the kingdom (Hands upturned at waist.) 

The power (Hands at shoulder level, palms facing out with fingers spread.) 


And the glory forever (Hands raised and shaking, trembling as if making shooting 
stars.) 


Amen (Hands pressed together in traditional prayer.)*! 


3!Jane E. Vennard, A Praying Congregation: The Art of Teaching Spiritual Practice (Herndon. 
The Alban Institute, 2005), 119. 
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WEEK NINE 


Discerning the Journey 


ALTAR PREPARATION — Cross, Candles, Bible, Books on Discernment 
BUILDING A LIVING ALTAR (People are bringing things to share) 
MUSIC — Contemporary Christian Music (WOW Worship, Mobile, AL, 
Integrity, 1999) 

TABLES — In a Square so all face one another 

ROOM - Small room 


THIRD WAY: “I Will Listen” by Twila Paris (Sparrow Corporation, 1996, 
BOOOF19VFW) 


INSTRUCTION ON DISCERNMENT 


DISCUSSION OF DISCERNMENT 


EXPERIENCE 
Quaker Clearness Committee 
Sharing a Real Life Issue 


REFLECTION 
Places for Discernment: Home, Workplace, Church 


PRAYER 
Thanks for Gifts and Talents 


I WILL LISTEN 
by Twila Paris 


Hard as it seems 

Standing in dreams 

Where is the dreamer now 

Wonder If I 

Wanted to try 

Would I remember how 

I don’t know the way to go from here 
But I know that I have made my choice 
And this is where I stand 

Until God moves me on 

And I will listen to God’s voice 


This is the faith 

Patience to wait 

When there is nothing clear 
Nothing to see 

Still we believe 

Jesus is very near 

I cannot imagine what will come 
But I’ve already made my choice 
And this is where I stand 

Until God moves me on 

And I will listen to God’s voice 


Could it be that God is only waiting there to see 
If I will learn to love the dreams 

That God has dreamed for me 

Can’t imagine what the future holds 

But I’ve already made my choice 

And this is where I stand 

Until God moves me on 

And I will listen to God’s voice 


“T Will Listen” CD by Twila Paris 
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Spiritual Discernment 


...A good idea may change my thinking... 


a wonderful insight may change my actions... 


a spiritual discernment of God’s will for my 
life goes right to the heart of my longing 
and changes me! 


Transformation... 


Charles M. Olsen, Founder 
Worshipful Work 
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Quaker Clearness Committee 


The Clearness Committee is a process for dealing with questions in the company of 
friends who can help us seek God’s direction. Quakers used the Clearness Committee 
when members of a local meeting asked to be married. Today, Quakers have expanded 
this to help a variety of decisions. 


Each person has an inner, divine light that gives guidance needed. This light is often 
obscured by inner and outer interference. The function of the Clearness Committee is not 
to fix or give advice, but to help people remove obstacles and discover the assistance that 
is within. The Committee can help people discover their own God-give leadings and 
callings through silence, listening, questioning, and prayer. 


1. The person seeking clearness writes down the situation in advance, defining 
it as clearly as possible. 


2: The person chooses his or her committee. This consists of five or six people the 
person seeking clearness trusts. The group should be diverse. They should expect 
to meet more than once. 


3. A “clerk” is named to make sure the rules are followed and everyone who wants 
to speak has an opportunity. 


4. The meeting begins with a centering silence. The person begins with a summary 
of the issue. Committee members may ask questions to clarify. There is no advice 
giving. The clerk dismisses questions that are advice or judgment. 


oD: The person can response or not. 
6. The rhythm should be relaxed and gentle. Silence is comfortable. 
Te This process is grounded in prayer, seeking to affirm the reality of each person’s 


truth. Together, everyone pays attention to God’s saving and guiding presence. 


The Clearness Committee is a powerful way to gain strength from the community. It is a 
means of grace for God’s grace and power moving in the midst of people. 


Adapted from the work of Parker Palmer 
and other “friends.” 
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Discernment Questions 


Exploration of time, intellect (head), affectivity (heart), values, faith, principle, and 
method (hands). 


TIME 


HEAD 


In the past: 

In which decisions did I undergo needless anxieties and worries just because I 
postponed my decision too long? 

Which decisions did not bear good fruit because I made them too quickly? 

How much pressure did I put on myself in order to get an “instant product”? 

In the present: 

Taking into account the degree of importance of a decision to come, how much 
time will I allow myself to make it? 

If I have the tendency to postpone a decision (to let other people or events decide 
for me), how will I prevent this inclination from getting the upper hand? 

What is my own pace of processing anything; is it usually fast or slow? How will 
I modify this? 


In the past: 

When I made up my mind impulsively, what were the results? What was missing 
in terms of intellectual reasoning? 

In the present: 

If I am facing a decision to be made, what will my intellectual method be? 


HEART 


In the past: 

What happened when I made decisions without consulting my heart? How did I 
feel afterwards, in the short run? In the long run? 

In the present: 

If 1 am making a decision now, how am I taking into account my “gut reactions’? 


VALUES 


In the past: 

What are my most cherished values? How did I respect their hierarchy in my 
most recent decisions? 

In the present: 

What values are implied in the choice I am facing right now? How do they match 
with mine? How will I safeguard my values by my choice? 
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FAITH 
In the past: 
How was my faith involved in my recent decisions? How did I pray while 
discerning? 
In the present: 
How am I going to consult God for my coming decisions? 


PRINCIPLE 
In the past: 
Which of my decisions have been life-giving? Which decisions have led to 
“death”? 
In the present: 
Why do some of the decisions I am facing now seem, for me, “enlivening” or 
stifling’? 


METHOD 
In the past: 
How much have my past decisions resembled a poker game? 
Which of my spontaneous “inspirations” have been really fruitful in the long run? 
In the present: 
What method will I use to “take charge” of my future decisions? 
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Prayer of Thanks for Gifts and Talents 


Thank you God for: 


The talents and abundance of gifts you have given us 

For the faith that stirs and grows in our hearts 

For the many people who have been instruments of goodness and 
encouragement in our lives 

For the moments when we have known your presence in a very special way 


Help us trust in you: 


When fear rises up in us and we do not believe in our ability to be used by 
you 

When the busyness and schedules of our lives press upon us and create 
questions about your purpose within us 

When we doubt your presence in the difficulties of our days 

When we lose sight of the truth that we are called to be your servants and 
witness to the world 

When emptiness, loneliness, and challenge keep us from hearing and 
listening for your call to love and unity 


God be with us: 


As we grow in your knowledge and wisdom 

AS we are more and more influenced by your indwelling 

As your call for us to be your servants becomes clearer 

As we seek to know how and when to share gifts and talents with others 
As we go into the world with the desire to glorify you in acts of love and 
devotion 


Glory be to God whose power, working in us, can do infinitely more than we 
can ask or imagine... Eph 3:21 


And the people of God said, Amen. 


WEEK TEN 


Commitment to the Journey 


ALTAR PREPARATION — Cross, Candles, Bible, ‘The Inclusive Last 
Supper” Painting 

BUILDING A LIVING ALTAR (People bring things to share) 
MUSIC — Contemporary Christian Music Be Still My Soul by Selah 
(Nashville: Curb Records, 1998) 

TABLES — In a Square so all face one another 

ROOM -— Small room 


COMPLETION OF: 
Participant Review 
Evaluation 


EXPERIENCE 
Lectio Divina with Art 
Create a Prayer Together 


REFLECTION AND VISION 
Facilitated Conversation, Interview, and Evaluation 
Next Steps? 


CLOSING RITUAL 
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Spiritual Formation: Pathway to Transformation 
Connie Wilson 


Participant Review 


How would you define spiritual formation today? 


Do you know what spiritual disciplines are? Yes No 


If yes, how would you define spiritual discipline? 


Have you learned about any new spiritual disciplines in this class? Yes No 


If yes, what are they? 


Do you know what spiritual direction is? Yes No 


If yes, how would you define it? 


What are the components of spiritual formation? 
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What is your understanding of spiritual formation? 


What is the goal of spiritual formation? 


How do you attain that goal? 


How would you define transformation? 
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EVALUATION: AN INTRODUCTION TO SPIRITUAL 


FORMATION 
1. Based upon the content of the course, did this course help you grow in 
Christian faith? 
1 2 3 4 5 
Not at all Much growth 
2; How would you rate the presentation style of the leader? 
1 2 3 4 5 
Not effective Very Effective 
3: Did this course meet or exceed your expectations 
1 2 3 4 5 
Did not meet Met Exceeded 
4. What is one concrete idea or belief you can walk away with from this 


course that you didn’t have before? 


Dd How interested are you in other 2-6 week course offerings? 
1 2 3 4 5 
Not interested Very interested 


Name of the Course: Instructor: 
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CLOSING PRAYER 


Working together, we seek not earthly things. 
We press on with inspiration, 
in relationships with trust, 


and asking for Truth. 


In God’s moments 
He shows love 


by touching our hearts. 


Our Refuge finds us, 
helps us answer our questions. 
How deeply do we believe 
in God’s 


most important things? 


Created together by: 

The “Renovation” Group 

in shared Lectio Divina 
May, 2006 
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Appendix A 


The United Methodist Church of the 
Resurrection... an “Ephesians 4 Equipping 
Church” 


The purpose of Church of the Resurrection is to build a Christian 
Community where non-religious and nominally religious people are 
becoming deeply committed Christians A deeply committed Christian is 
theological informed (head), spiritually transformed (heart), and living their 
faith daily in the world (hands). The working vision is to change lives, 
transform the community, and renew the mainline church. 


This journey began with Leadership Training Network’s Level One Training 
for equipping the laity in Nashville, Tennessee in 1998. After this training 
event, a group formed to begin to implement an “Ephesians 4 equipping 
model.” The STEPS Team (Seeking to Empower People to Serve) began to 
pray and prepare the vision. The team grew and became more organized. A 
year later a gifts inventory was developed. The researcher was participating 
on a design team, which crafted a leadership development program, UpWord 
Bound University (UBU). The first class was January 5, 2001. The STEPS 
metaphor evolved into “Spiritual Summits,” a metaphor for the spiritual 
journey. The model of the pastor doing all things was shifting. Church of the 
Resurrection could not employ enough people to sustain the ministries of the 
church. Systems and processes were implemented to support an “Ephesians 
4” culture. The “Ephesians 4” mandate is to equip the saints (the /aos- both 
clergy and laity) for works of service. The “Spiritual Summits” metaphor 
continued to grow organically and has now given way to a whole life 
metaphor — “The Journey.” “The Journey” includes knowing, loving, and 
serving God. 
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Appendix B 


“Walking the Way Together” — An Experience 
with Dr. Dallas Willard 


In January 2006 Saint Paul School of Theology and The United Methodist 
Church of the Resurrection hosted a spiritual formation conference featuring 
Dallas Willard. The guiding question for the conference was, “What does it 
mean to be transformed to Christ’s image?” 


The process of ordinary people becoming transformed to Christ’s image 
does not happen overnight, but is the goal Christians strive towards. People 
involved in the conference came together to sharpen their skills and 
celebrate the power of community to shape the lives of God’s most beloved 
creation — people. It was a discovery and experiential conference. The goal 
was for people to be exposed to new ways of faith formation. People learned 
that the practice of spiritual disciplines in the context of community is a way 
to deepen their life in God, to dwell in the Spirit, so they can become more 
fully conformed to the image of Christ. 
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Appendix C 


Renovation of the Heart — A communal book study 
on spiritual formation 


Many who attended the conference wanted to continue to grow in 
knowledge of spiritual formation. A group of people interested in studying 
Dallas Willard’s work came together and began an eight-week study of 
Willard’s book, Renovation of the Heart. 


Many of the people in this book study group became members of “The 
Renovation Group” and were the participants of this Doctor of Ministry 
project. 
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THE DOCTORAL PROJECT 


The participant’s guide: An Introduction to Spiritual Formation for The 
Journey was written as a pilot ministry process (model) in partial fulfillment 
for the Doctor of Ministry program at United Theological Seminary (UTS — 
www. United.edu). The researcher, Rev. Connie Wilson, serves as associate 
pastor and spiritual director at The United Methodist Church of the 
Resurrection in Leawood, Kansas. The UTS doctoral program utilizes a 
peer-mentor based learning model in which small cohorts of students come 
together in order to study a common focus area in ministry. Each cohort or 
peer group, has one or more mentors assigned to it, along with a UTS faculty 
member. Students engage in action research, with projects emerging out of 
their unique ministry contexts and their everyday practice of ministry. The 
degree is practical in nature, in contrast with other more highly academic 
doctoral degrees. Students and mentors in the UTS program come from all 
Christian traditions, represent diversity in terms of gender, race, and 
background, and reside all across the country. All peer groups meet 
collectively on the UTS campus in Dayton, Ohio twice per year for week- 
long Intensives — once in August and once in January. The intensives in- 
between are considered a “Phase.” The degree process takes place over five 
“Phases.” During each Phase, the peer groups meet with their own focus 
group, in addition to the Intensives to learn, study, process and review their 
work, and grow together. 


Connie’s peer group focus is: Transforming Leadership: New Paradigms for 
the 21*t Century Church. The group’s mentor is R. Robert Creech, Ph.D. Dr. 
Creech is the pastor of University Church in Houston, Texas. He is co- 
author of The Leader’s Journey: Accepting the Call to Personal and 
Congregational Transformation, Jossey-Bass, 2003. Connie’s peer group 
members include Rev. Chris Hardy of Greensboro, N.C.; Rev. J. Matthew 
Burton of Monroe, N.C.; and Elizabeth Wourms, M. Div. of Dayton, OH. 
The peer group is studying transformational leadership through three foci: 
personal, congregational, and communal transformation. 


This peer group’s projects fall within the disciplines of equipping ministry 
and spiritual formation. Connie’s project is entitled Developing a Process to 
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Introduce Spiritual Formation as a Pathway for Transformation. Her project 
hypothesis is: an introduction to spiritual formation through means of 
information (looking at diverse models), experience (participating in 
spiritual practices), and theological reflection, will increase knowledge and 
understanding of spiritual formation that will help participants be more 
deeply committed Christians and spiritual leaders leading to personal, 
congregational, or communal transformation. 
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Glossary 


Apologetics. The area of Christian theology that focuses on the defense of the 
Christian faith, particularly through the rational justification of Christian beliefs 
and doctrines. (CS) 


Apophatic. The term used to refer to a particular style of theology, which stressed that 
God cannot be known in terms of human categories. “Apophatic” (which derives 
from the Greek aposphasis, “negation” or “denial”) approaches to theology are 
especially associated with the monastic tradition of the Eastern Orthodox church. 
(CS) 


Apostolic era. The period of the Christian church, regarded as definitive by many, 
bounded by the resurrection of Jesus Christ (AD 35) and the death of the last 
apostle (AD 90?). (CS) 


Asceticism. A term used to refer to the wide variety of forms of self-discipline used by 
Christians to deepen their knowledge of and commitment to God. The term 
derives from the Greek term askesis (“discipline”). (CS) 


Cappadocian Fathers. A term used to refer collectively to three major Greek-speaking 
writers of the patristic period. Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nazianzen and 
Gregory of Nyssa, all of whom date from the late fourth century. “Cappadocia” 
designates an area in Asia Minor (modern-day Turkey), in which these writers 
were based. (CS) 


Catechism. A popular manual of Christian doctrine, usually in the form of question and 
answer, intended for religious instruction. (CS) 


Catharsis. A process of cleansing or purification by which the individual is freed from 
obstacles to spiritual growth and development (CS) 


Charisma, charismatic. A set of terms especially associated with the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. In medieval theology, the term “charisma” is used to designate a spiritual 
gift, conferred upon individuals by the grace of God. Since the early twentieth 
century, the term .charismatic” has come to refer to styles of theology and 
worship which place particular emphasis upon the immediate presence and 
experience of the Holy Spirit. (CS) 
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Christian spirituality. The living of the Christian life. The work of the Holy Spirit in 
Christian experience. Christian spirituality has many dimensions that are 
expressed through ritual, tradition, and practice to enhance the sense of God’s 
presence and reality. (WD) 


Christology. The section of Christian theology dealing with the identity of Jesus Christ, 
particularly the question of the relation of his human and divine natures. (CS) 


Conversion. One’s turning or response to God’s call in Jesus Christ in faith and 
repentance. It is profound in its effects in that it radically transforms one’s heart, 
mind, and will. (WD) 


Contemplation. A form of prayer, distinguished from meditation, in which the individual 
avoids or minimizes the use of words or images in order to experience the 
presence of God directly. (CS) 


Contemplative. The devotional approach of apprehending God not by hearsay but by 
personal encounter. This is the way of the heart as it pursues its highest good for 
which it was created. (KB) 


Conversion. One’s turning or response to God’s call in Jesus Christ in faith and 
repentance. It is profound in its effects in that it radically transforms one’s heart, 
mind, and will. (WD) 


Dark Night of the Soul. A phrase especially associated with John of the Cross, referring 
to the manner in which the soul is drawn closer to God John distinguishes an 
“active” night (in which the believer actively works to draw nearer to God) and a 
“passive” night in which God is active and the believer is passive. (CS) 


Ecclesiology. The section of Christian theology dealing with the theory of the church. 
(CS) 


Entire sanctification. A view found in the Wesleyan and Holiness traditions that teaches 
that a Christian can attain a freedom from sin and full sanctification or holiness in 
this life. (WD) 


Eschatology. The section of Christian theology dealing with the “end things,” especially 
the ideas of resurrection, hell, and eternal life. (CS) 


Exegesis. The science of textual interpretation, usually referring specifically to the Bible. 
The term “biblical exegesis” basically means “the process of interpreting the 
Bible.” The specific techniques employed in the exegesis of Scripture are usually 
referred to as “hermeneutics.” (CS) 


Fathers. An alternative term for “patristic writers.” (CS) 
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Geron. Greek term for a wise spiritual guide. Literally, “an old man,” but even a young 
man could deserve the title “geron” if he had attained wisdom. (TIH) 


God, image of/divine image. (Latin imago Dei) The created state of humans (Genesis 
1.26-27), who were made in God’s likeness and intended to enjoy the divine- 
human relationship. The divine image is fully seen in Jesus Christ, who is the 
“image of the invisible God” (Colossians 1.15). (WD) 


Hapiography/hagiology. (Greek hagios, “holy,” and graphein, “to write’) Literature 
pertaining to the lives of the Christian saints. The study of the saints and their 
veneration.(WD) 


Heart. (Hebrew /eb, Greek kardia) Biblically, the center of the human person from 
which emotions and values arise. It is known by God. (WD) 


Hesed. Hebrew for “steadfast love,” also translated “mercy.” (TIH) 


Hesychasm. A tradition, especially associated with the eastern church, which places 
considerable emphasis upon the idea of “inner quietness.” (Greek. hesychia) as a 
means of achieving a vision of God. It is particularly associated with writers such 
as Simeon the New Theologian and Gregory Palamas. (CS) 


Icons. Sacred pictures, particularly of Jesus, which play a significant role in Orthodox 
spirituality as “windows for the divine.” (CS) 


Ignatian spirituality. A loose term used to refer to the approach to spirituality associated 
with Ignatius Loyola (1491-1556), based on his Spiritual Exercises. (CS) 


Illumination, Illuminative Way. The secondary formative shift in the threefold pattern 
mystical theologians have described for growing in holiness. (WD) 


Incarnation. A term used to refer to the assumption of human nature by God, in the 
person of Jesus Christ. (WD) 


Jesus Prayer. A prayer which has the basic form “Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, have 
mercy on me.” This can be seen as an adaptation of the words spoken to Jesus by 
the blind man outside Jericho (Luke 18.38). The prayer is widely used in 
Orthodox spirituality, often accompanied by certain physical postures, such as 
specific patterns of breathing. (CS) 


Journal, spiritual. A recognition of the ways in which one’s life has been guided by God, 
frequently recounted in written form in a spiritual autobiography. (WD) 


Journey, spiritual. A term used to describe the life of faith one lives throughout the years. 
(WD) 
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Justification. God’s declaring a sinful person to be “just” on the basis of the righteousness 
of Jesus Christ (Romans 3.24-26; 4.25; 5.16-21). The result of justification is 
God’ peace (Romans 5.1), God’s Spirit (8.4), and thus “salvation.” (WD) 


The section of Christian theology dealing with how the individual sinner is able to 
enter into fellowship with God. The doctrine was to prove to be of major 
significance at the time of the Reformation. (CS) 


Kataphatic. It is derived from a Greek word that means “affirmative,” and this refers to 
the tradition known as the way of affirmation. This tradition, more characteristic 
of the West, stresses the knowledge of God through general and special 
revelation. (WD) 


Kenoticism. A form of Christology which lays emphasis upon Christ’s “laying aside” of 
certain divine attributes in the incarnation, or his “emptying himself” of at least 
some divine attributes, especially omniscience or omnipotence (CS) 


Logos. A Greek term meaning “word,” which played a crucial role in the development of 
patristic Christology. Jesus Christ was recognized as the “word of God;” the 
question concerned the implications of this recognition, and especially the way in 
which the divine “logos” in Jesus Christ related to his human nature. (CS) 


Meditation. A form of prayer, distinguished from contemplation, in which the mind uses 
images (such as those provided by Scripture) as a means for focusing on God. 
(WD) 


Metanoia. Greek for repentance, meaning literally “a transformation of the mind.” 
(TIH) 


Musus triplex. (Latin “threefold office”) The mediatorial work of Jesus Christ expressed 
in his threefold office of prophet, priest, and king. These were used by John 
Calvin (1509-64) and later Reformed theologians as links between the work of 
Christ and the covenant history of Israel. (WD) 


Mystical theology. A part of spiritual theology that deals with God’s hidden and 
mysterious work of grace within a community and a person’s life. A classic 
pattern for mystical theology is the “Threefold Way” of purgation, illumination, 
and union with God. (WD) 


Mysticism. A multifaceted term, which can bear a variety of meanings. In its most 
important sense, the term refers to the union with God which is seen as the 
ultimate goal of the Christian life. This union is not to be thought of in rational or 
intellectual terms, but more in terms of direct consciousness or experience of God. 
(CS) 
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An intuitive and heart-oriented approach to spiritual formation that explores the 
inner terrain of the soul’s journey toward God. (WD) 


Nous. (adj noetic) The initial awareness of the mind, beneath thought or imagination; 
original consciousness, “the eye of the soul.” (TIH) 


Oblate. A lay movement in the Roman Catholic Church for those who adhere to certain 
rules of life but do not live in a religious community setting. (WD) 


Orthodoxy. A term used in a number of sense, of which the following are the most 
important. Orthodoxy in the sense of “right belief,” as opposed to heresy; 
Orthodoxy in the sense of the forms of Christianity which are dominant in Russia 
and Greece; Orthodoxy in the sense of a movement within Protestantism, 
especially in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth century, which laid emphasis 
upon need for doctrinal definition. (CS) 


Paradigm. A model, pattern, or example. The term is used to indicate ways of thought in 
theology when materials are gathered and organized in specific patterns or ways, 
as in “doctrines.” (WD) 


Parousia. A Greek term, which literally means “coming” or “arrival,” used to refer to the 
second coming of Christ. The notion of the parousia is an important aspect of 
Christian understandings of the “last things.” (WD) 


Patristic. An adjective used to refer to the first centuries in the history of the church, 
following the writing of the New Testament (the “patristic period’), or thinkers 
writing during this period, (the “patristic writers”). For many writers, the period 
thus designated seems to be 100-451 (the period between the completion of the 
last of the New Testament writings and the landmark Council of Chalcedon). 
(WD) 


Perichoresis. A term used in the theology of the Trinity to indicate the intimate union, 
mutual indwelling, or mutual interpenetration of the three members of the Trinity 
with each other. (WD) 


Pietism. An approach to Christianity, especially associated with German writers in the 
seventeenth century, which places an emphasis upon the personal appropriation of 
faith, and the need for holiness in Christian living. The movement is perhaps best 
known within the English-language world in the form of Methodism. (CS) 


Piety. Devotion and commitment to God expressed in the Christian life through a variety 
of actions. Difference expressions and emphases for piety are found throughout 
Christian history. The term is sometimes used synonymously with “spirituality.” 
(WD) 
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Postmodernism. A general cultural development, especially in North America, which 
resulted from the general collapse in confidence of the universal rational 
principles of the Enlightenment. (CS) 


Purgation, Purgative Way. Classically, writers on the spiritual life described the way of 
purgation as the starting point for beginners who accept the call to follow Jesus. 
Continuing in the ways of illumination, and union, this threefold process of 
unfolding, discovering, and reclaiming the image of Christ is the journey of a 
lifetime. (WD) 


Rebirth. (new birth, born again, born from above, or regeneration) The complete 
transformation of existence by the Holy Spirit and thus entrance into the family of 
God (John 3.3). (WD) 


Rule. A word derived from the Latin word regula, meaning “rule, pattern, model, 
example.” A regular Christian is one who embraces some form of Rule in the 
spiritual life. Rule has to do with a pattern of disciplines that is practiced by a 
community (eg, the Rule of St Benedict), though it can also be embraced by an 
individual or small group. (CTHI) 


Sanctification. The process or result of God’s continuing work in Christian believers 
through the power of the Holy Spirit. In Protestant theology this occurs after 
justification and is growth in grace and holiness of life marked by good works. 
(WD) 


Scholasticism. A particular approach to Christian theology, associated especially with 
the Middle Ages, which lays emphasis upon the rational justification and 
systematic presentation of Christian theology. (WD) 


Senses of Scripture. The various ways in which Scripture passages and verses may be 
understood. Traditionally these have been the literal or plan, allegorical or 
typological, tropological or moral, and anagogical or eschatological. The literal or 
plain sense has been recognized as primary. (WD) 


Shub. Hebrew for repentance, meaning literally a turning from the wrong to the right. 
path (TIH) 


Soteriology. The section of Christian theology dealing with the doctrine of salvation 
(Greek. soteria). (WD) 


Soul. (Heb Nephesh, Gr Psyche, Lat Anima) Primarily, “soul” is the life principle (Gen 
2:7). For Hebrews it indicated the unity of the person as a living body The New 
Testament terms also refers to one’s life (Matt 2.20) or existence after death 
(Luke 21.19). (WD) 
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Spirit of God. God’s mysterious power and presence within the created order, in 
communities, and within individuals. The divine Spirit was active in creation, in 
inspiring persons, and is present in the covenantal community. The Holy Spirit 
dwells with the church and with Christians, and is active in the world (Romans 
8.1-25; 1 Corinthians 12.4-13). (WD) 


Spirit of the world. Earthly wisdom and concerns that stand in contrast to the wisdom 
and gifts given by God through the Holy Spirit. (1 Corinthians 2.12) (WD) 


Spiritual development. The sense of the growth and maturing of one’s Christian life and 
experiences. (WD) 


Spiritual direction. The conscious orientation of one’s Christian life toward a deeper 
communion with God and toward ways of living that God desires. These are 
discerned through the help of others or another, often called a spiritual director, 
spiritual mentor, or spiritual coach. (WD) 


Spiritual director. One who acts as a guide, confidant for another in order to enhance the 
experience of Christian faith. A spiritual director is one who has attained a firm 
knowledge of Christian belief and can accompany persons in sensitive and helpful 
ways through the power of the true guide, the Holy Spirit. (WD) 


Spiritual formation. The evolving growth of one’s Christian spiritual life in conformity 
with Jesus Christ. It is marked by various ways, including one’s obedience and 


commitment to Christ, and union with Christ (Galatians 2.20). (WD) 


Spiritual life. One’s openness and sensitivity to the transcendent dimensions of human 
existence. (WD) 


The grace-driven developmental process in which the soul grows in conformity to 
the image of Christ. (CTHI) 


Spiritual qualities (virtues). Those aspects of the work of God’s Holy Spirit, that become 
apparent in person’s lives. (WD) 


Spiritual theology. A way of viewing theology from the perspectives of spiritual 
formation or living the Christian life through personal devotion and with 
discipleship in the community of faith. (WD) 

Spirituality. Authentic, biblically orthodox approaches to the spiritual life. (CTH) 


Starets. Russian term for wise spiritual guide. (TIH) 


Theosis. The process in which God’s life fills and transform us; in the end, I no longer 
live, but Christ lives in me. (TIH) 
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Union, Unitive Way. The third stage of the traditional understanding of spiritual growth 
as a threefold path God leads the soul closer and closer to God’s self through the 
states or ways called purgation, illumination, and union. Through this threefold 
ongoing process God calls us to begin, move through, and be united in mystical 
love. (WD) 


Virtues. The opposite of vices. The virtues are the hinges of Christian moral life; faith, 
hope, love, prudence, justice, temperance, and fortitude. (WD) 


Vocation. God’s calling of persons to be Christians. More specific is the view that God 
calls persons to certain professions or ways of life as avenues of Christian service 
and devotion. No specific vocation is considered superior to others. (WD) 


Wisdom. The skill in the art of living life with each area under the dominion of God. It is 
the ability to use the best means at the best time to accomplish the best ends. 
(WD) 


World View. One’s primary orientation to the world, including one’s view of the nature 
of ultimate reality and of human origin, purpose, and destiny (WD) 


Zoe. (Greek spiritual energy) The inner life of a person, which has the capacity to become 
everlasting. It is to this that the soul can be resurrection, so that resurrection then 


entails an ongoing, everlasting state, which Christ made possible for sinful men 
and women. (ER) 
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